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Foreword 


EELING keenly the importance of conserving not only the content of the 
Pr stresses and discussions, but in so far as possible the spirit whic 

pervaded the Thirteenth Summer Meeting of this Association, the officers 
have exerted especial effort to present herewith a permanent record of the 
proceedings in attractive and interesting form. To the members who could not 
attend, and to the profession-at-large, something of the value and inspiration 
of these meetings may be carried. It is quite impossible to convey the values 
arising from the fellowship, the meeting of friend with friend, the exchange of 
personal experiences arising in the consultation meetings, and the values arising 
from group agreement, recognized but unrecorded; only those who participate 
can derive full benefit. 


Conforming to the type exemplified at the New York meeting, a large 
portion of the program each day was devoted to demonstrations with groups of 
deaf pupils from several State Schools. The evening sessions alone were 


reserved for addresses and formal papers. 


Especial emphasis was laid upon every phase of work contributing to the 
development of speech and language, and the work of intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades was given prominence. This was deliberately planned by the 
program committee to meet the expressed desires of many members, who felt 
that the work of primary grades, particularly in speech and lip-reading, is rela- 
tively better than such work in the higher grades. 


The effort to secure outstanding speakers from related fields of work— 
general education, phonetics, psychiatry, research—was fully justified in the 
splendid series of evening meetings. Every speaker brought a definite contri- 
bution, of inspiration not only, but of material definitely related to the work 
of this Association. 


Central position was given to the Business Meeting of the Association, 
in order that the membership might be brought more definitely to an under- 
standing and participation in Associational affairs. Seldom have two hundred 
members remained in session two hours for the transaction of business; com- 
mittee reports were never better, and new plans were initiated which will be 
of general interest. 


To the Summer School, its splendid faculty and earnest student body, is 
due in large measure the spirit of eager serious interest, which characterized 
this Meeting in marked degree; and the comradeship of the Summer School 
carried over and dominated the atmosphere of the Summer Meeting. Surely 
the policy of holding the two simultaneously is more than vindicated. 


The fullest acknowledgment of the credit due to the Editor of the VoLta 
Review for. the excellence of the volume of proceedings submitted herewith, 
is made on behalf of the Board of Directors. 


H. M. McManaway, 
Secretary. 











HARRIS TAYLOR, LL.D. 


President of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf, 
New York. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


Opening Session 


Monday Evening, June 25 
HE meeting was called to order at 
8:00 o’clock P. M. in the chapel 
of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind by Mr. H. M. McMana- 


way, Secretary of the Association, and 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 


Mr. McManaway gave the visitors a 
most cordial welcome, saying, in part: 

“T want to welcome you to this school 
and to Staunton and to Virginia. Vir- 
ginia has been blessed with the reputa- 
tion and tradition of great hospitality. I 
hope that in some measure at least we 
may serve to recall that tradition while 
you are here, and that we may in part 
live up to it. We welcome you to 
Staunton at the most beautiful time of 
the year. We welcome you to a State 
that is rich in traditions, the oldest of 
the English colonies by about 13 or 14 
years. In those early days Virginia 
assumed leadership in affairs as a sort 
of elder sister, which Virginians are al- 
ways proud to look back upon, and 
which we like to call back to your 
memories. It is a pleasure and a de- 
light to all of us that Virginians are to- 
day coming to appreciate some of the 
beauties of old Virginia in its colonial 
days. Perhaps you have read in the 
papers of a recent movement to restore 
old Williamsburg to its pristine glory, to 


remove everything there that is modern. 
About three or four million dollars has 
been spent already, and to any of you 
who know Williamsburg it would seem 
that that would accomplish a great deal, 
because the town is not much larger now, 
except for the College of William and 
Mary, than it was in the old days when 
Thomas Jefferson and the Lees and the 
Randolphs and the Wythes and all the 
other great ones walked its streets. 

“I hope you are going to take time to 
play about in Virginia while you are 
here, to hunt up some of these historic 
places, to renew and brush up on your 
history at first hand. We don’t want 
you to take things too seriously. We 
want you to really enjoy your visit here 
and to enjoy Virginia. If there is any 
way in the world that we can make your 
stay more pleasant, please let us know. 
I trust that this meeting may be held 
under such conditions and such auspices, 
may develop such a spirit, that a mile- 
stone will be marked in the progress of 
our work. If that is done, then my 
fondest dreams will be realized.” 

Mr. McManaway then presented, as 
“perhaps our most progressive educator 
in the field of the deaf today” the 
President of the Association, Dr. Har- 
ris Taylor. 

Dr. Taylor responded, in language 
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both humorous and touching, to Mr. Mc- 
Manaway’s welcome, and then introduced 
the speaker of the evening, the Presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Miss Cornelia Adair : 

“Miss Adair represents this State in 
the largest organization of its kind in 
America and in the highest position in 
that organization. It is no small honor. 
I understand that Miss Adair is the first 
teacher of a class who has ever been 
called to the presidency of this great 
organization. They have had superin- 
tendents, principals, but never before a 
teacher immediately from the school 
room. And if I may say so, I think 
that is one of the most hopeful things 
that have occurred in the history of edu- 
cation in recent years. From this we 
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may take a leaf for ourselves. We 
superintendents, who, when all is said 
and done, are chiefly administrative offi- 
cers, are assuming too many educational 
airs for the good of our cause. (Laugh- 
ter) Let us be fair with ourselves; let 
us admit that- we need more people from 
the floor, more people from the school 
room, more people of the type that Miss 
Adair so ably represents. 

“I want to say to the speaker this 
evening, who is going on to a great edu- 
cational meeting where thousands will 
hear her, that we may be smaller in 
number than that group, but I hope that 
we are just as broadminded; I hope that 
we are just as earnest of purpose and 
just as serious and as determined that 
we shall do good in the world as any 
larger organization could be.” 





Greetings from the N. E. A. 


By CorneEvia ADAIR 


honor and a privilege to be invited 

to bring to you the greetings of 
the National Education Association. I 
agree entirely with your President that 
while the meeting to which I go in a few 
days may be a little larger, it will not 
surpass this group in enthusiasm and 
professional spirit. 

I heard a story in Boston last winter 
which I think illustrates the point of the 
likeness of our people all over the coun- 
try. Dean Holmes of Harvard told it 
to me, and it is a story of twins. You 
know there are twins and there are iden- 
tical twins. Now, these were identical 
twins. Their father couldn’t tell them 
apart, their mother couldn’t tell them 
apart, the teachers couldn’t tell them 
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apart, and they couldn’t tell themselves © 


apart. (Laughter). After a while they 
grew up and one twin went to Harvard 
and the other went to Yale, and one be- 
came a typical Yale roughneck and one 


became a typical Harvard gentleman, ac- 
cording to Dean Holmes, and still you 
couldn’t tell them apart. (Laughter). I 
think we people in the field of education 
are very much like the identical twins. 

For the past two or three years there 
have been a great many articles and edi- 
torials in magazines and papers, ques- 
tioning the future of America. Early in 
the winter there appeared an article in 
the World’s Work, written by a journal- 
ist who had gained quite a name in the 
World War. He recited the various 
things in which American prosperity ex- 
ceeded that of other nations. He told 
about the millions of dollars in the sav- 
ings banks; he told of our people own- 
ing twenty million of the twenty-five 
million automobiles, of our vast amount 
of gold reserve, of our 800,000 young 
men and young women in college, and 
then he turned to the other side of the 
picture. He spoke of our terrible per- 
centage of illiteracy, of the fact that 
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people are questioning whether those 
800,000 boys and girls in college are get- 
ting what they should get, and of some 
of the other problems in this country; 
and so he asked the question: “Which 
way America?” And people in’a great 
many walks of life are asking the same 
thing. 

Last winter I was in Washington 
when the superintendents’ committee met 
to discuss their annual year book. The 
discussion usually is about Latin and 
Greek and mathe- 
matics and the va- 
rious other subjects 
that are taught in 
high school, but the 
superintendents de- 
cided that that was 
not the field they 
wished to cover this 
year. . They asked 
themselves the ques- 
tion: What are the 
needs of the Ameri- 
can boy and girl, 
and how can _ the 
school best meet 
these needs? And 
the discussion dealt 
with extracurricular 
activities and char- 
acter education, and 
the other things 
that make up the 
future lives of boys 
and girls. 

Not very long ago 
a new book came 
out by H. G. Wells. 
Now, all of us do 
not agree with all of the things that H. 
G. Wells says, but this was about an 
interesting prophecy. The book was 
called “A World Made New,” and in 
it he described the invention of a new 
source of motive power, a source of 
power that was very easily applied to all 
sorts of uses, to the factories, the auto- 
mobiles, the airships, and he found that 
a profound change took place in Eng- 
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land on account of this power, that 
people who had formerly had a great 
deal of money became very poor because 
of the scrapping of the machinery in 
their factories, and so on. And then he 
found that there were hundreds and 
thousands of men and women out of 
work, and he questioned: “Why in this 
age of prosperity are these people out 
of work?” And he decided, “It is be- 
cause they are not trained. They were 
not ready for this world into which 

they have come.” 


Now, we who are 
in educational work 
cannot possibly 
prophesy what kind 
of a world we are 
going to be living 
in, even five years 
from now. Just 
think of the changes 
that have come to 
pass in the last ten 
years. We do know, 
however, that there 
are certain funda- 
mental characteris- 
tics that we must 
give the young peo- 
ple under our care 
in order that they 
may be ready for 
whatever work they 
do. They must be 
able to think 
straight, they must 


Bainbridge be honest, straight- 


National Education forward, industri- 
ous, and so on. And 
so, all over the 

country where I have visited big 


schools and little schools, universities 
and colleges, I have found them asking 
themselves the same question: “What 
are the needs of these students? How 
can we prepare them for the world 
into which they are going?” 

Not long ago I was at a junior high 
school in a far Western city. I was 
met by a child who took me to the office, 
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had me register, and then conducted me 
down to the lunch room. There I found 
the boys and girls having their lunch. 
There were 800 of them in the cafeteria, 
and the work of the cafeteria; with the 
exception of handling the food, was 
taken charge of by the boys and girls. 
There were absolutely no teachers on 
duty. It happened to be a rainy day, so 
they took me upstairs to the auditorium, 
and there they were enjoying a moving 
picture. The next day they were to take 
some pictures to send to Boston, to the 
superintendent of commerce there. I 
saw club work and various athletic 
sports, all directed by pupils. The teach- 
ers hope that by giving these children 
responsibility and allowing them to work 
out their own projects they are prepar- 
ing them for future citizenship. 


There are two “schools” in this ques- 
tion of character education. One school 
believes in formal training, but the other 
school thinks that character education 
can be better taught through the every- 
day work; that honesty, thrift, thorough- 
ness and all the other virtues can be 
taught with every-day studies. 

Not long ago I heard a story of a 
young boy in Ohio. When this boy was 
quite a little child he had the misfor- 
tune to have infantile paralysis, and 


shortly afterwards he lost his father and’ 


mother and was put into an institution. 
One day a workingman and his wife 
came to that institution and said they 
wanted to adopt a child. They said, 
quite naturally, that they wanted a 
healthy boy, one who would be strong 
and well, but when they saw this child 
they suddenly changed their minds and 
took him home. He went through the 
elementary schools and got into the high 
school. He became a rather unusual 
boy, with strange and beautiful thoughts, 
and the teachers encouraged him to 
write down these thoughts. Then the 
day came for graduation. Usually in 
that school the star athlete was presi- 
dent of the senior class, but this time 
the star athlete of the school rose in the 
senior class meeting and said: ‘We have 
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an unusual opportunity this year. We 
have learned in this high school that 
character and scholarship count in life. 
There is a boy in this class who has led 
in both, and I move that we elect Jim- 
mie So-and-so as president of the class.” 
They asked him to write a foreword for 
the class annual, and he wrote it in 
the form of this poem, which I am go- 
ing to read to you. He called it “A 
Prayer.” 


“Great Father, others have been strong and 
confident, 

They, too, 
dreams. 

To them, the world has seemed a flowering 
continent 

That bloomed in life’s invigorating beams. 

And we who are as they were, look for them 
today, 

Oh Father, with their sterling visions, where 
are they? 


have had their wispy-star-dust 


“Blind giants swing their axes, chopping grass 

Within a wood of oaks. Swift ships from 
storm-raked seas 

Have lost their figureheads and drifting, pass. 

A racer prays for speed, but stays upon his 
knees. 


“Yet, if this is the end of those who dream 
and hope, 

We still shall smile and challenge all the 
world. 

For man is always puny in his visions’ scope, 

And dreams are marching-banners, never 
furled. 

Our own horizons are a never-ending call; 

Oh oo may we answer well before we 
a fea 


This work is the product of a school. 
which gave its pupils the guidance, en- 
couragement and freedom to express the 
noble thoughts within them. Education 
just now is bitterly criticized because no 
religion is taught in the public schools, 
but surely a school which encourages ex- 
pression like this cannot be called “God- 
less’! 

But we do not confine our character 
education work to writing poetry. Two 
years ago the schools of Birmingham, 
Alabama, adopted as their year’s slogan: 
“The development of character through 
work.” The previous year the slogan 
had been “True sportsmanship.” The 
school recognizes that the urge for 
physical conquest, so strong in adoles- 
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cent youth, must be satisfied. It’ also 
realizes that in the expression of that in- 
stinct lies a character-building opportu- 
nity, so it devoted a year to encouraging 
true sportsmanship, and then turned to 
teach the worthiness of honest work. 
An industrial leader, in an address to 
the teachers of that great southern city, 
said: “What concerns industry most re- 
garding the schools is the attitude of 
their product toward work. Technical 
information, although of great value, is 
much less important than a wholesome 
attitude toward 
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There are going to be teachers from 
everywhere, all over the United States, 
and from our island possessions, and 
there will be something of interest for 
every single one. You know it used to 
be the case that when you went to a con- 
vention you had some inspirational lec- 
tures and listened and went away. Re- 
cently, however, the superintendents of 
the country had the very brilliant idea 
of organizing a section meeting to dis- 
cuss their own especial problems. This 
showed us the way to a better form of 

organization, and 





work and _ social 
obligations.” 

Now, if you will 
let me, I want to 
talk to you a little 
about the organ- 
ization that I rep- 
resent, your organ- 
ization and mine. 
Of course, you 
know that the Na- 
tional Education 
Association is one 
of the oldest pro- 
fessional organiza- 
tions. It has been 
organized for more 
than 70 years. And 
we now have more 


the 


school work. 





Cornelia Adair’s Administration 


CHIEVEMENT was written all over 18 
administration of President 
Adair, an administration that will stand 
out in the history of the Association 
as one of the noblest recognitions of 
educational service in American history. 
It was in evidence at every turn of 
her thought for the whole year, and it 
is now clear as the day that her tri- 
umphs were due to the fact that she is 
a classroom teacher; that she has done 
her thinking on the ground floor of 
It has not been done in 
arm chairs, nor in elegant offices with 
cooling electric fans, but with the chil- 
dren whose problems must be solved 
where the children are. 


—A. E. Winship, Editor, 


Journal of Education. 


we now have in 
the National Edu- 
cation Association 
departments, 
and every member 
who attends a con- 
vention is sure to 
find help in his 
particular field. 
Then we have 
all sorts of com- 
mittee work, the 
committee on re- 
tirement, the com- 
mittee on tenure, 
the committee on 
homes for teach- 
ers, the committee 
on salaries for 








than 180,000 mem- 

bers. Unlike any other organization 
of the kind, our membership is made 
up of all types of people in educa- 
tional work, from the teacher of the 
small child to the president of the 
university. We do our work in sev- 
eral different ways. One means is 
our headquarters in Washington. There 
we have a beautiful building and 70 
full-time workers who are doing all 
sorts of things for the permanency 


of the organization. Twice a year 
we have meetings, conventions. Win- 
ter before last we met in Dallas. 


Then the next time we met in Seattle, 
and last winter we met in Boston. 
Minnesota has invited us this year. 


teachers, and so on. 

There is another connection, and 
that is with the World Federation of 
Education Associations. Just after the 
World War we sent an invitation to all 
the nations of the world to send repre- 
sentatives of their educational depart- 
ments to San Francisco. They came, and 
the outcome of that meeting was the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. This group is in no way a peace 
organization, but somewhere back in the 
heart of everyone of us we feel that in 
some way education should make for 
world peace, and so meeting every two 
years, sometimes here and sometimes 
abroad, we get together and discuss the 
things that we have in common, and 
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come to know each other better. Next 
year we are going to meet in Geneva. I 
hope many of you will come. 
Sometimes people wonder just what is 
the use of organization. To my mind 
one of the greatest uses is the very 
thing we are having here. We come 
together and we get to know each other. 
The American Education Association 
was organized 70 years ago to promote 
the cause of education in the United 
States and to advance the profession 
of teaching. We have tried through the 
70 years of our existence to do that thing. 
It seems to me the greatest service that 
our national association is rendering is 
helping the local and State associations 
to develop within us teachers a finer 
professional spirit, a larger vision of the 
place of education in the social and 
civic and economic life of the commu- 
nity. Our national association binds the 
teachers of the nation together into one 
great professional organization with a 
common understanding, common ideals 
and one common purpose, namely, serv- 
ice to the children of America. We be- 
lieve in the enthusiasm of youth. We 
believe in cooperation with all humaniz- 
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ing agencies. We believe in patience 
and perseverance and faith in the final 
outcome of education and of life. 

It has been said that a task without 
a vision is drudgery; that a vision with- 
out a task is a dream; but a task and a 
vision are joy unspeakable. You people 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
have a great task before you, but you 
also have a vision of what that task, 
rightly performed, will mean in the lives 
of our American people. 

I thank you for this opportunity of 
addressing you. I welcome you to Vir- 
ginia, and hope that I shall meet many 
of you personally. 





At the conclusion of Miss Adair’s ad- 
dress, announcements were made for the 
next day’s program. Then the session 
was adjourned and the delegates gath- 
ered in the reception rooms and hallways 
of the school, where. delightful refresh- 
ments were served and all had the op- 
portunity of meeting Miss Adair, Mr. 
and Mrs. McManaway, and the officers 
of the Association. 











CONSULTATION MEETINGS 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, at 8.30 A. M. 


of the Association, the program of 

the Summer Meeting consisted in 
large measure of demonstration work. 
An exception to this was the series of 
consultation meetings with which the 
morning sessions were opened. At each 
of these meetings a well known and wide- 
ly experienced educator of the deaf pre- 
sided, and received any question asked 
from the floor. In return, he either 
answered the question himself, or re- 
quested an answer from a colleague. 

The Dull Child 

The Tuesday morning meeting, with 
Dr. Harris Taylor presiding, opened 
with a discussion of the dull deaf child, 
how to hurry him, how to hold his at- 
tention, and how to teach him the ele- 
ments of speech. Dr. Taylor replied 
that, in his opinion, it was doubtful 
whether anything would be gained by 
hurrying such a child. “His speed should 
be about as fast as the length of his 
legs and his means of locomotion will 
permit. But, roughly speaking, I should 
say you should give him all the econo- 
mies that you may know how to prac- 
tice in the school room, so that his 
progress, however slow it may be, will 
retrace no more steps than are neces- 
sary.” 

In regard to holding the dull child’s 
attention and teaching him the elements 
of speech, Dr. Taylor said, “If it is 
humanly possible, keep him interested. 
Handle him as an individual case. Try 
any method that has succeeded with 
another child, and if it does not work, 
try others.” 

The chairman and others also brought 
out the fact that older deaf children 
ought not to be kept back with smail 
children simply because they are dull. 
They should use materials and be taught 
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language in accordance with their age, 
not be compelled to play with dolls, 
teacups and shells. “There is a certain 
kind of maturity that comes with years, 
and that maturity is entitled to respect.” 
Dr. Taylor also referred to “the 60 per 
cent child—the child who, if he stayed 
in school a thousand years, would never 
get more than 60 per cent. If you pro- 
mote him, he will get 60 per cent. If 
you promote him again, he will still 
get 60 per cent, and you can carry him 
through school that way. If you kept 
him back trying to get him up to 75 
per cent, see where that child would 
end! Bear in mind that he is capable 
of a certain amount of growth, and give 
him a chance to grow, rather than keep 
him in one room all of his life simply 
because he did not make the desired 
amount of growth at a certain time.” 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Animated discussion greeted the ques- 
tion, “In consideration of the law of 
supply and demand, should teachers in 
the grammar grades not receive higher 
salaries than those in the primary 
grades?” The consensus of opinion ap- 
peared to be that work which required 
greater qualifications of training and 
experience should command a better 
salary. Dr. Taylor emphasized the point 
that the training schools gave a dis- 
proportionate amount of attention to 
preparation for teaching primary grades, 
and that there ought to be better train- 
ing for intermediate and advanced work. 


The Best Type of Summer School 

Keen interest was shown in a discus- 
sion of the type of summer school that 
would best meet the need of the pro- 
gressive teacher. The enthusiasm of 
the students of the Association’s 1928 
school was noted, and their wish for a 
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six weeks’ session in future, instead of 
four weeks, was mentioned as a mark 
of encouragement and progressiveness. 
The desirability of having a summer 
normal school under the auspices of 
the Association as an annual event was 
plainly indicated, and the opinion was 
given that the attractiveness and ef- 
fectiveness of such a school were great- 
ly increased by the selection of teachers 
from a large number of sources. The 
suggestion was made that the Associa- 
tion hold next summer’s school in the 
middle West and the following one in 
the far West, so that equal oppor- 
tunities might be offered throughout 
the country. 

Speech, Lip-Reading and Writing 

The Wednesday morning consultation 
meeting, with Miss Mabel Ellery Adams 
of the Horace Mann School presiding, 
was devoted entirely to discussion aris- 
ing from the question, “Why does 
speech deteriorate in the upper grades?” 
First of all, Miss Adams emphasized 
the point that speech ought not to de- 
teriorate in the upper grades, and would 
not do so when the upper grade teach- 
ers and the principal were really anx- 
ious to have it improve. It was gen- 
erally recognized, however, that there 
were very definite obstacles ‘for the 
upper grade teacher of speech to com- 
bat, such as: 1. Incoming children 
from other schools, frequently from 
schools for hearing children where their 
speech has received no attention. 2. 
Interest of the teacher in the subject 
she is teaching, causing her to ignore 
the importance of good speech if an 
important’ answer is correct. 3. Care- 
lessness of the children, who are satis- 
fied if they are able to make themselves 
understood. 4. Insufficient practice 
among children outside of school hours, 
in schools where they are permitted to 
spell and sign. 

The relative importance of speech 
and written work were discussed, the 
majority agreeing that at least twice 
as much time should be given to speech 
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as to written English in the upper 
grades, and much more in the lower 
grades. It was mentioned that some 
educators believed that no written work 
at all should be given during the first 
two or three years of a child’s school 
life. Some of those present considered 
this a good idea only if the child were 
very young—really of pre-school age— 
when his instruction began. Instances 
were given of deaf children who, 
though unable to speak any sentences, 
understood and enjoyed stories like 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” given for 
lip-reading; and the case was cited of 
a little deaf boy, talked to constantly 
from the time he was two, but not taught 
to speak until several years later. When 
he was six, after he had learned to ex- 
press himself fairly well, he told things 
that had been told him by his mother 
and sister before he had learned to talk 
—things that had not been mentioned 
to him after he had learned to talk. 
These illustrations were used to em- 
phasize the importance of talking to 
classes a great deal, regardless of 
whether the language used is supposed 
to be within their grasp. 


The Dull Child Again 


At the Thursday morning consulta- 
tion meeting, presided over by Superin- 
tendent Frank W. Booth of the Ne- 
braska School, more help was requested 
on the subject of teaching dull deaf chil- 
dren. Mr. Booth stated that, as a child 
who was dull in speech and speech-read- 
ing was often not backward otherwise, 
his school made a practice, after a 
thorough trial in the oral department, of 
placing such children in manual classes, 
that is, classes taught by writing and 
finger-spelling, not by signs. A teacher 
brought out the fact that it was some- 
times possible, after a few months, to 
replace these children in oral classes. 
Another stated that he did not believe 
it wise to teach by finger-spelling 
at all, because of the fact that finger- 
spelling is not a help in communicating 
with the world at large. He thought 
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that much emphasis should be laid upon 
writing, and that if the dull child can- 
not succeed in making himself under- 
stood by speech, he should be given 
every possible encouragement to com- 
municate his thoughts through pad and 
paper. 

Books for College Preparatory Work 

‘Lhe question was asked, “Should there 
not be a list of the books in the college 
preparatory reading course that would 
bring certain standard books into use in 
alternate periods, thus making possible 
economy in the purchase and furnishing 
of books in a term of years?” Upon 
the request of Mr. Booth, Mr. Irving 
Fusfeld, of the faculty of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, stated that the college had recently 
been working toward that very end. 
After conferring with the head teachers 
in the various schools and securing from 
them lists of books suggested as suitable, 
the college made out a list of about fifty 
standard volumes of biography, fiction, 
history, poetry, etc., and divided the 
list into four or five groups, each to be 
used in a certain year in rotation. In 
this way it is planned to avoid the diff- 
culty of too great expense, and at the 
same time to get standard books prac- 
tical for deaf children in advanced 
classes. 

A good way of disposing of old books 
no longer needed for college preparatory 
work was mentioned by a teacher who 
said that his school had given the old 
volumes to the children, allowing them 
to be taken home. 


Speech: Superfluous Vowel Sounds 

A remedy was asked for superfluous 
vowel sounds, for instance in the ex- 
pression “Gooda morning.” It devel- 
oped that that question had been dis- 
cussed repeatedly at the sessions of the 
summer school, and that if breath stops 
and voice stops are properly taught, the 
difficulty of superfluous voice will be 
overcome. 
Exaggeration: A Help to Lip-Readers? 

Is it wise, with beginning pupils, to 
speak slowly and exaggerate the posi- 
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tions? The answer to this question was 
a positive no, from several authorities. 
It was emphasized that natural speech 
cannot be expected from pupils whose 
teacher exaggerates, and that all lip- 
readers find it easier to understand per- 
sons who speak fluently and naturally. 


“Deaf” Schools: “Deaf” Teachers 

Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, of the Florida 
School, presiding at Friday’s consulta- 
tion meeting, introduced a question which 
had been discussed during the summer 
school term: “Which is the better ex- 
pression, ‘deaf school’ or ‘school for the 
deaf’; ‘deaf work’ or ‘teaching the deaf’ ; 
‘deaf teacher’ or ‘teacher of the deaf’; 
‘deaf and dumb’, ‘deaf mute’, or ‘deaf’ ?” 
The chairman felt that if an agreement 
were reached as tofa correct and digni- 
fied terminology, a standard might be 
secured. 

Several persons mentioned the fact 
that deaf teachers and teachers of the 
deaf were two entirely different groups. 
All agreed that the expressions ‘deaf 
teachers’, ‘deaf schools’, ‘deaf work’, 
‘deaf and dumb’, and ‘deaf-mute’ were 
undesirable, and that educators should 
not use them and should discourage their 
use by others. 

Mrs. Moore reported that the student 
body of the summer school, in discuss- 
ing a way to secure correct usage, had 
offered the following suggestions: 

“Use the correct expressions 
selves.” 

“Correct courteously those who use 
the wrong ones.” 

“Educate the public by demonstration, 
school exhibits, everything of that sort, 
always using the correct expressions in 
regard to the work.” 

“Eliminate the incorrect expressions 
from the school papers.” 

“Print the proper phrases on school 
stationery, and give each teacher a sup- 
ply to use, so that-all correspondence 
will go out from the schools with the 
correct headings.” 

“Class the schools for the deaf with 
the public schools educationally.” 


our- 
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Subjects for Summer School Courses 


The general plan of the Association’s 
summer school having already been dis- 
cussed, Mrs. Moore gave, for the benefit 
of those not in attendance at the school 
sessions, some of the reactions of the 
students to other questions, as follows: 

“What would you like to take up in a 
summer school that is not offered in this 
one? 

“Two ask for art, simple drawing, 
crayoning, painting work for school use. 

“One asked for a course in education 
with college credits. 

“Many asked for a longer summer 
course. They wanted six weeks. 

“Many wanted a great deal more ob- 
servation in the summer course. 

“One of the most significant of the 
suggestions made was this: Four want- 
ed a course in general psychology; one 
wanted a course in subnormal psychol- 
ogy; three wanted a course in psychol- 
ogy of the deaf child; four wanted child 
psychology in general, and one asked 
for educational psychology. 

“There is a course that is needed in 
our summer schools, a course in educa- 
tional psychology based on child study. 
Our people are ready for it now. 

“Three asked for a course on the 
religious training of the deaf child, and 
the question of a full course in visible 
speech was raised. Personally I think 
that is one of the most needed courses. 


Problems of Teachers 


Continuing, the leader said: 

“Then I would like to give you some 
of the questions that the teachers them- 
selves asked, because I think few ot us 
realize what our young teachers going 
out into schools, in the first two years 
of their teaching, have to contend with 
in the way of management and judg- 
ment. One girl said: 

“Here is a class of ten subnormal 
boys. They range from 14 to 19 years 
of age. They worked well up to the 
mid-term examinations. At that time 
the superintendent decided that they 
must not be promoted because they 
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would come into line eventually for 
diplomas which they would not be quali- 
fied to receive. The boys immediately 
lost all interest in school work and were 
utterly rebellious, and the teacher said: 
‘What can I do? What can I hold be- 
fore them as a goal to keep them 
working ?” 

“Now, what is the young teacher tc 


. do with a problem like that? That is a 


problem of administration that ought 
never to be thrown upon a_ young 
teacher.” 

The question of another teacher in- 
volved the matter of difficult grading, 
and this subject was discussed with ani- 
mation. The need for justice to the 
greatest possible number was stressed, 
and it was emphasized that the adminis- 
trative officer usually devoted much 
thought to such a problem and placed a 
“misfit” in an otherwise well-graded class 
only when no other course was open. 
One very practical solution was offered— 
the establishment of an “irregular” group 
under a special teacher, to relieve other 
classes of children who cannot be 
blended. 


The Feeble-Minded Hearing Child 


The chairman reported that several 
teachers had brought up the question of 
the feeble-minded child with normal 
hearing, who is sometimes placed in a 
school for the deaf, and who often pre- 
sents a problem in discipline that rapidly 
destroys the classroom work. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
discussing this question that no child 
with normal hearing should, under any 
circumstances, be allowed to enter a 
school for the deaf. Superintendent 
Goodwin, of the North Carolina School, 
summed up this opinion and brought the 
consultation meeting to a close in the 
statement: “The superintendent is re- 
sponsible, and he should not burden the 
teacher with a backward hearing child 
in a ‘school for the deaf. A _ hearing 
child has no place in such a school. Our 
schools are for the deaf, not for the 
‘dumb.’ ” 








TUESDAY 


EVENING 


SESSION 


’ | ‘HE meeting was called to order at 
8:30 o’clock P. M. by Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, Superintendent of 

the North Carolina Schoo! for the Deaf, 

and Second Vice-President of the Asso- 

ciation. . 

Dr. Goopwin. Before the regular 
program begins this evening, Dr. Tay- 
lor has some announcements to make. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, messages of greeting 
and good wishes for a successful sum- 
mer meeting have been received from 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale and Miss Bessie 
M. Leonard of the Clarke School; from 
Mr. John F. Bledsoe of the Maryland 
School for the Blind and Deaf; from 
Mr. Thomas McAloney of the Colorado 
School, and from Mr. Clarence Man- 
ning of the Western Pennsylvania 
School. 


Then we have the following letter: 


“My dear Dr. Taylor: 

“IT wish to express my deep regret 
that I will not be able to be with you 
at this meeting. Though absent in 
person, I am with you heart and soul. 

Mary McCowen.” 


I am sure you are very glad indeed 
to have these messages. 

Dr. Goopwin. Before proceeding with 
the set program for the evening, we 
are very fortunate in having a violin 
solo by Master Newton Blumberg, of 
Staunton. He has been a student in 
the Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore 
for three years, and I am sure that we 
shall be very much interested in hearing 
him. 

(Master Blumberg gave a violin solo 
and an encore.) 

We have a rare privilege this evening 
in this part of the program. We are 
fortunate in having Dr. Gordon Berry 
with us, for three years President of 
the Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. Every teacher and 
every superintendent has been watching 
with much interest for the last half 
dozen years the study of the deafened 
child, the child who is hard of hearing, 
who is so closely akin to the children 
we have been dealing with for many 
years. Dr. Berry’s subject is a very 
pertinent one. 

I take very great pleasure in present- 
ing Dr. Gordon Berry. 





The Hard of Hearing Child--Our Privilege 
and Our Obligation 
By Gorvon Berry, M. D. 


May in 1918 and 19 that I first had 
the privilege of being associated with 
educational work for the deaf. One of 
the most brilliant chapters in Army re- 
construction work was written there by 
members of this Association. Led by 


| T was at the Army Hospital in Cape 


Mr. A. C. Manning and then by Miss 
Enfield Joiner, their names and those 
of Misses Bodycomb, Bruce, Freeman, 
Norris, O’Connor, Pastelle, Rockwell, 
Savage, Thornton and Wimsatt will al- 
ways stand for a unique and remarkable 
accomplishment. It was then that teach- 
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ers of deaf children proved their ability 
in training hard of hearing adults and 
it is my realization of this happy faculty 
and expert knowledge on the part of 
the teachers assembled here. that has 
recommended my addressing you today 
on what I consider to be your oppor- 
tunity, yes, even your duty, in the tre- 
mendous field of the hard of hearing 
child in our midst. 

It was in my home city of Worcester 
in January, 1874, that Alexander Graham 
Bell called together the first convention 
of oral teachers of the deaf and or- 
ganized the group which in 1890 was 
incorporated as the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. When the French Govern- 
ment awarded him the Volta Prize for 
his discovery of the telephone, he 
founded with it the Volta Bureau which 
with subsequent gifts was entrusted to 
this Association’s care in 1909. Both 
Dr. Bell and his father were primarily 
interested in speech production and 
this may perhaps be considered the As- 
sociation’s first heritage. But when his 
researches led to the development of 
the telephone, he told his mother that 
now there would be money enough to 
teach the little deaf children. Dr. Bell 
was a far seeing and progressive leader. 
May we rightly discuss present day 
conditions as we know them and try 
to imagine how he would meet them? 
How would those generous founders, 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, Mary G. Lip- 
pitt and Isaac Rosenfeld deal with this 
problem? What would Harriet B. 
Rogers, Sarah Fuller and Mary H. 
True say? What would J. W. Homer 
and Bernard Engleman contribute? 

We sometimes correlate deafness and 
blindness. Deafness is a more inclusive 
term. Blindness is total loss of sight; 
deafness is either total or partial loss 
of hearing. In the initial stages of 
every reconstructive effort, the worse 
and more outstanding cases must be 
handled first. Educational schemes 
were first formed and perfected for the 
totally deaf. As the work grew, since 
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there was no other provision for such, 
the partially deaf were discovered and 
placed in the same schools and subject 
to the same training as the totally deaf. 
There was no help for it; our school 
system had no other provision. Of late 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing has felt 
there were many middle ground chil- 
dren who were not being adequately 
taken care of. They did not know how 
many of them there were and so under- 
took the task of finding out. The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories had in a way 
inherited Dr. Bell’s interest in the deaf. 
Under the Federation’s stimulation and 
using their extensive scientific facilities, 
they were able in conjunction with the 
Western Electric Company to develop 
the 4-A audiometer, designed to test 
school children accurately and quickly, 
not individually but in groups. With 
this instrument and other means, about 
thirty-five thousand children have been 
tested in Massachusetts, twenty-five 
thousand in New York City, about as 


‘many in Minneapolis, twenty thousand 


in Chicago, ten thousand in Columbus, 
thirteen thousand in Rochester, six 
thousand in St. Louis. Over one hun- 
dred of these audiometers have been 
purchased by school boards and similar 
agencies in the larger cities throughout 
the country and all are being used to 
sift out the hard of hearing children. 
These figures are not all quite up-to- 
date. I wish you could have heard the 
illuminating papers at the Federation 
Meeting in St. Louis last week. Fort 
Worth, Texas, and New York City have 
recently carried the tests up into the 
high schools. In the western section 
high schools of New York City 8,000 
children were tested by the New York 
League workers with 1,088 showing im- 
paired hearing in one ear and 349 in 
both ears. In one school of 2,000, 20 
per cent were so afflicted. Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher roughly estimated that during 
that morning session the reports of tests 
of over 200,000 children were given by 
the different speakers. It is roughly 
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estimated from the percentages gained 
by these tests that there are over three 
million hard of hearing children in our 
grade schools. A tremendous problem 
and a staggering task, far greater than 
most had supposed. What are we going 
to do about it? 


The partially deaf children so dis- 
covered appear to present a different 
problem from those our schools for the 
deaf are primarily fitted for. We term 
them hard of hearing and mean those 
children who have learned their speech 
and in most cases begun their educa- 
tion, before their hearing becomes im- 
paired. The large majority have just 
enough impairment so that with a little 
help or some lip- 
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tion of work for the deaf included the 
entire field? It was never my privilege 
to know Dr. Bell, but from what I am 
told, I cannot imagine his taking any 
other than the large and broad view. 


I think we can with profit discuss 
these hard of hearing children with a 
view to discovering how our Associa- 
tion, collectively and individually, can 
possibly help. For such a layman as 
myself to bring this before you must 
impress you as humorous. Mine will 
have to be the jester’s part, who walks 
blithely where angels fear to tread. My 
cap and bells will plead your leniency. 
My wit, if heavy, may carry weight. 

Let us first consider the incidence of 
hearing impairment 








reading ability, 
they can follow 
along with their 
classes; but with- 
out this help they 
cannot quite make 
the next grade, 
and keep drop- 
ping back to re- 
peat. Many of 
them are consider- 
ed stupid rather 
than deafened, and 
their teachers are 





IS IT OUR BUSINESS? 

F Dr. Bell were living today, would 

he say that these three milliom hard 
of hearing children were none. of our 
affair? Or would he say that this As- 
sociation is made up of the leading ex- 
perts in the country in educating the 
deaf child, and with some adaptation 
could rightly attack the problem of 
these hard of hearing; that his concep- 
tion of work for the deaf included the 
entire field? Jt was never my privilege 
to know Dr. Bell, but from what I am 
told, I cannot imagine his taking any 
other than the large and broad view. 


in the average 
grade school. Dr. 
Franklin W. Bock 
of Rochester, New 
York, reports in- 
teresting figures. 
In a school where 
poor foreign chil- 
dren predominate, 
his hard of hear- 
ing percentage was 
twenty-five; in the 
average public 
school his varia- 


—Gordon Berry. 








happily surprised 

to discover that, with proper aid, they 
can progress with their fellow pupils. 
What a different problem from that of 
the little fellow who comes to us with 
neither speech nor hearing nor any edu- 
cation! The latter’s training is a long 
and detailed task, requiring peculiar 
pedagogical knowledge and skill. These 
are our first responsibility. If Dr. Bell 
were living today, would he say these 
three million hard of hearing, a simpler 
but a far larger problem, were none of 
our affair? Or would he say that this 
Association is made up of the leading 
experts in the country in educating the 
deaf child, and with some adaptation 
could rightly attack the problem of 
these hard of hearing; that his concep- 


tions ranged be- 
tween ten and fifteen per cent; in a 
private school where the pupils came 
from better hygienic surroundings the 
deafened children numbered only two 
per cent. In a recent test in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, over thirty per cent 
had impaired hearing. While some 
of these percentages are appalling, 
the private school figures at least 
give us courage in the thought that 
proper care can tremendously reduce 
deafness. How does this affect their 
educational accomplishment? In one 
school of eight hundred in a poor 
quarter of the city, 349 children showed 
twelve to fifteen per cent loss of hear- 
ing in the better ear. Of these 349, 
138 were good enough in their studies 
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to be promoted along with their class; 
but 211 dropped back to repeat the half 
year. Here is the record of these 211. 
83 of them had repeated once, 60 re- 
peated twice, 43 repeated three times, 
13 four times, 9 five times and one had 
repeated six times. This made a total 
of 441 repetitions for these 211 in that 
one school of 800. In a test school in 
St. Louis they collected 16 children, 
each of whom had fallen back to repeat 
his grade from 3 to 7 times. By giving 
this class lip-reading lessons for one 
short period a day, 13 of these 16 had 
gone ahead with advancing classes and 
one had actually jumped ahead a grade. 
It costs the city of Rochester about sixty 
dollars to teach one child a half year. 
If by preventive medical means and 
constructive educational methods, these 
211 children could have been regularly 
advanced with their classes, fhere would 
have been a saving to Rochester for 
that one school, of $26,460; and that 
does not consider the unhappy child or 
the over-worked teacher. Dr. Warwick 
reports the results of tests on 20,000 
children in Fort Worth, Texas. He 
discovered that it cost the city eighty 
dollars for each grade repetition and 
that 727 such repetitions cost $58,228. 


Now let us review educational meth- 
ods for these children. Dr. Bock lists 
them in 4 groups. (1) A nine to twelve 
per cent audiometric loss calls only for 
special attention by the teacher. These 
need no lip-reading training. They can 
be moved from a noisy room to a quiet 
one; where activities in the corridor or 
through the window do not attract the 
attention; where the teacher has the 
taculty of enunciating clearly. A little 
special attention with this child will 
permit it to keep on without trouble. 
(2) A twelve to fifteen per cent hearing 
loss calls for regular lip-reading class 
work, perhaps two or three times a 
week, superimposed upon the regular 
school work. The children can be 
taken from the less important lessons, 
brought together for this period with 
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the lip-reading teacher, and then re- 
turned to their regular classes. One 
teacher can go from school to school 
and can handle a pretty large number 
during the week. Lip-reading help like 
this for varying periods, up to three 
years, has proven sufficient to let this 
child continue almost as a normal hear- 
ing child. (3) A fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent loss needs special training. 
Most of these children have good 
speech. They are, however, too deaf to 
keep along readily in their class work 
and have to be taught in smaller groups 
by teachers who understand the educa- 
tion of the hard of hearing. They will 
be able to take some classes with the 
regular school children, will play and 
associate with normal hearing children, 
and will live at home. (4) Lastly we 
have those with over twenty-five per 
cent audiometric loss. These belong in 
segregated groups, with especially 
trained teachers. These are the border- 
line cases. Many of them are now in 
schools for the deaf. They have speech, 
but tend to errors in enunciation. They 
need the supervision of an expert in lip- 
reading and speech correction, but are 
a far easier problem than your totally 
deaf children. 


We can contract Dr. Bock’s four hard 
of hearing groups into two which we 
may call classes B and C. On either 
side are those with normal hearing 
whom we can list as class A, and those 
in the schools for the deaf, as class D. 
Class B would be those with mild im- 
pairment (up to 15 per cent) and with 
no speech trouble, who can be kept in 
their regular school environment except 
for occasional lip-reading lessons. Class 
C will have considerable acoustic im- 
pairment (over 15 per cent) and a ten- 
dency to imperfect speech, and will need 
special classes under trained experts, in 
the public grade school. As educational 
adjustments are made, individuals in one 
class will tend to go ahead, or to drop 
back into the next class. 


We have now discovered our hard of 
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hearing child, we have tried to classify 
him according to his grade of hearing 
impairment, and we have outlined the 
type of education and the amount of 
special teaching each class will need. 
May we now consider the teacher ? 


I think of the teacher of the deaf as 
a highly specialized worker, whose best 
effort can be done in small units. Her 
work is largely intensive and individual. 
With advanced students, class work 
can be conducted profitably, but ® with 
the younger children it is hard. We 
are told that there are about 192 
schools for the deaf with an enrollment 
of over 16,000 pupils. Their teachers 
are already over-worked. How does 
this situation take care of three million 
hard of hearing children? Perhaps me- 
chanical hearing aids will help a certain 
proportion of these. Before this audi- 
ence there is no need to emphasize the 
value of lip-reading as a remedial agent. 
But who will give them this lip-read- 
ing? I have discussed this with groups 
of otologists, educators, teachers of the 
deaf, and hard of hearing people, but 
a completely adequate solution has not 
been offered. 


What type of teacher do we need? It 
is suggested that for our general class 
B, consisting of moderately deafened 
children (up to 15 per cent loss), any 
experienced, sympathetic grade teacher 
who knows how to handle children, 
who has a readable mouth, and who ac- 
quires the principles of lip-reading in- 
struction, will qualify. She will need 
no more knowledge of speech correc- 
tion than any intelligent grade teacher 
should have. Our class C (over 15 per 
cent loss) teacher will require this same 
knowledge and also more or less speech 
correction training. The worst cases 
in class C will offer similar educational 
problems to the best cases in class D, 
namely the borderline pupils in our 
schools for the deaf. Most of these 
hard of hearing children, then, do not 
need teachers with the highly specialized 
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training required of the teacher of the 
deaf. 

Where shall we find these teachers? 
In this need our Association leaders were 
approached, but the teachers of the deaf 
are so filled now with their tasks that 
they cannot at present consider more. 
Then we turned to leaders in the hard 
of hearing field. After careful consider- 
ation the immediate solution is an inten- 
sive five weeks’ course of one hundred 
hours to be offered by the Federation 
for the Hard of Hearing this summer 
in Cleveland, open to teachers of at least 
three years’ experience with children. It 
will touch upon phonetics; it will em- 
phasize lip-reading. It will tell of meth- 
ods for discovering and handling these 
children in the schools; it will discuss 
their peculiar psychology; it will dwell 
on the individual problems to be encoun- 
tered. This is a new venture. I know 
you bespeak for it a glorious success. 
But this is only a beginning. 

I have said that the teachers of the 
deaf impress me as our leading authority 
on educational matters pertaining to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. But in 
my investigations, I am suspecting that 
I must qualify that a little. Some of 
your number have told me that you 
look to leaders like Miss Bruhn and Mrs. 
Nitchie and Miss Kinzie as your author- 
ity in this art; that your emphasis is 
more on speech correction than on lip- 
reading training. This is most natural, 
but the emphasis is the other way around 
in this work for the hard of hearing 
child: lip-reading is primary, speech cor- 
rection is secondary. The deaf child has 
a carefully assembled and limited vocabu- 
lary; the child we are considering has a 
much larger and more varied list of 
words at his command. The deaf child 
not only lives and moves in this restrict- 
ed verbal world, but lip movements are 
likely to be emphasized for his benefit; 
they are not so emphasized in our hard 
of hearing child’s world and his teacher 
must avoid such emphasis if she is to 
help him. The deaf child was most un- 
happy, but he has left these unhappy 
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surroundings and has come into a con- 
genial and helpful atmosphere. He is an 
institutionalized product. He is ad- 
justed. The hard of hearing child has 
an entirely different psychological story ; 
it more nearly approaches that of the 
adult hard of hearing. I review these 
points of divergence in order to point 
out that the teacher of the deaf does not 
appear to be and should not be expected 
to be completely suited to our need. I 
am convinced, however, that by reason 
of her training and contacts, she is pecu- 
liarly fitted to help in this difficulty and 
that with some adjusting and added 
training she will be prepared to take 
an active part in the education of the 
hard of hearing. 

Yes, you say, but what concrete thing 
is there to be done? I hesitate to be 
specific because you, and not I, have 
the needed intimate knowledge. If you 
will bear with me, I can offer sugges- 
tions which you may accept or discard 
according to their merit. 

Mr. McManaway has anticipated my 
first suggestion by inviting such contacts 
as that with Miss Olive Whildin of 
Johns Hopkins, who comes to tell you 
of her work in Baltimore. Second, such 
leaders as Miss Van Adestine and Miss 
Kimball and Miss Adams and Miss 
‘Joiner and Miss Bruce and Mrs. Moore 
and many others could join together in 
acitve committee effort: to investigate 
and study and report on what part the 
schools for the deaf can fittingly play 
in the education of the hard of hearing 
child. 

Third, we are finding in our schools 
for the deaf a certain number with con- 
siderable hearing. Could not these serve 
as an experimental group? Can the 
children who have perhaps 50 per cent 
loss of hearing be grouped and used in 
an effort to see how nearly their train- 
ing can approach normal educational 
methods? How does their speech com- 
pare with that of the deaf, and with 
that of the normal? If it does not ap- 
proach the normal, are we sufficiently 
taking advantage of the child’s ability 
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to hear and check on his own voice? 
The otologist differentiates two main 
types of deafness, the acoustic or inter- 
nal ear type; the conductive or catarrhal 
or middle ear type. In internal ear 
deafness the voice is heard less clearly 
or not at all; in middle ear deafness the 
voice reverberates in the skull and is 
heard more intensely by the speaker. If 
then these children with 50 per cent 
hearing-loss have a catarrhal or middle 
ear type of deafness, they can hear their 
own voices clearly and all the teacher 
needs to do is to be sure they hear her 
voice for comparison. 

Other questions that might be consid- 
ered in this experimental group are their 
appreciation of music, their social adapt- 
ability, whether they present the same 
economic problem as the totally deaf, 
whether they lend themselves to a quick- 
er educational system, and if not, why? 

Fourth, can these hard of hearing 
children be better cared for in schools 
for the deaf? Possibly with an adjust- 
ing of the curriculum and of the teach- 
ing personnel, our schools would be the 
most efficient agencies to educate not 
only the deaf group, but all children with 
more than 25 per cent loss of hearing. 
Again, some recent investigators have 
wondered why the day-schools seem to 
show better results in certain types of 
performance. . Without considering the 
merits of this query, we may fittingly 
compound the problem by asking whether 
the more severe types of hard of hear- 
ing would do better in day schools or 
in residential schools. 

President Coolidge reminds us_ that 
our body politic has been built up on 
the basic principle of the family unit 
and the home. The child should have its 
parental care in so far as possible and 
gradually become adjusted to the social 
and economic environment it will have in 
adult life. Miss Van Adestine seems to 
successfully bridge the gap in Detroit by 
her centralized school for the deaf and 
her teachers going out to the grade 
schools for those children who need 
only supplemental lip-reading instruc- 
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tion. As the individual case requires, 
she can shift the child into the school 
for the deaf, while it is her constant 
effort to get the child back to his own 
school and among normal hearing play- 
mates. 

Fifth, we should share in the en- 
deavor to seek a more discriminating 
means for testing these children than the 
3A or buzzer-audiometer which many 
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son of our educational system and that 
perhaps from that more than any other 
factor, we were a free and aggressive 
nation. Especialiy since the World War 
we have been contemplating our physi- 
cally disabled in these schools. The deaf 
and hard of hearing are attracting in- 
creasing attention. The members of this 
Association who have labored so long 
and so valiantly must see with delight 


schools for the deaf are using. This 


has proved a great 
help, but was man- 
ufactured for a 
quite different pur- 
pose. The Bell 
Telephone engi- 
neers are contem- 
plating something 
better. Our urging 
and our coopera- 
tion can hasten its 
accomplishment. 
Sixth. Here we 
have ready to hand 
an elaborate ma- 
chinery for train- 
ing teachers of deaf 
children, with stra- 
tegic centers of ac- 
tivity dotted over 
our wide land. Can 
our Association fit- 
tingly meet this op- 
portunity and fur- 
nish the authorita- 
tive leaders to stim- 
ulate and train 
teachers against the 


this response to 


their efforts. 








A LARGER OPPORTUNITY 
es deaf and the hard of hearing 

are attracting increasing attention. 
The members of this Association who 
have labored so long and so valiantly 
must see with delight this response to 
their efforts. Here is the young and 
enthusiastic Federation for the Hard of 
Hearing trying to share the load; here 
are the many acoustic laboratories turn- 
ing their attention to the making of 
apparatus for the testing of deafness 
and the amplification of the spoken 
voice; here is the American Otologi 
Society that is raising half a million 
dollars and assigning its most skilled 
workers to the study of progressive 
deafness; here is the National Research 
Council with its scientific contacts in 
every educational center in this country, 
first conducting its initial survey and 
now widening its activities to an inclu- 
sive consideration of the physiological, 
economic, social, and educational as- 
pects of this problem of our deaf and 
our hard of hearing. In such a day 
and age, surely Dr. Bell would bid the 
Association step out into the van and 
concern itself with this larger oppor- 


tunity. 
—Gordon Berry. 








Here is 
the young and en- 
thusiastic Federa- 
tion for the Hard 
of Hearing trying 
to share the load; 
here are the many 
acoustic laboratories 
turning their atten- 
tion to the making 
of detailed appa- 
ratus for the test- 
ing of deafness and 
the amplification of 
the spoken voice; 
here is the Ameri- 
can Otological So- 
ciety that is raising 
half a million dol- 
lars and assigning 
its most. skilled 
workers to the stu- 
dy of progressive 
deafness; here is 
the National Re- 
search Council with 
its scientific con- 
tacts in every edu- 
cational center in 





need that is being rapidly created by 
these extensive hearing tests in our 
public schools? Universities are be- 
coming interested, extension courses will 
be offered. Shall we isolate ourselves 
with our deaf child problems or shall 
we join hands with this national move- 
ment toward an intelligent handling of 
the entire problem of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing? 


Mr. Hoover recently stated that we 
differed from foreign countries by rea- 


this country, first conducting its initial 
survey and now widening its activities 
to an inclusive consideration of the 
physiological, economic, social, and edu- 
cational aspects of this problem of our 
deaf and our hard of hearing. 

In such a day and age, surely Dr. Bell 
would bid the Association step out into 
the van and concern itself with this 
larger opportunity. His was an opti- 
mistic, aggressive life. 


“Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will.” 











H. M. McMANAWAY 


Chairman of the Program Committee for the Summer Meeting, Secretary of the 
Association, and Superintendent of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
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Would he not bid us leave our fine 
but “low-vaulted” past to build for our- 
selves “more stately mansions”? Life 
requires motion. Nature does not stay 
still. Men forge ahead or drop back. 
Events have their flux and their flow. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat.” 





The next speaker, Miss Minnie Har- 
mon, was introduced by Mr. McMana- 
way as follows: 

Mr. McManaway: Ladies and 
gentlemen, when the Junior Red Cross 
was first organized as a national move- 
ment I had not then come to the work 
for the deaf, but was still in public 
school work. The idea behind it and 
the possibilities of it appealed power- 
fully to my imagination, and immediate- 
ly in the schools under my supervision 
I commenced the organization of Junior 
Red Cross units. That was a number 
of years ago. When I first came to 
this school I found a very active organi- 
zation of the Junior Red Cross in both 
the department for the deaf and the 
department for the blind. It was a 
source of surprise to me at first that 
deaf children or blind children could 
participate, but I soon realized that the 
Junior Red Cross work offered an op- 
portunity for broadening the sympathies, 
for broadening the outlook, as an agency 
for permitting new contacts, that no 
other agency that I know of possesses. 
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From the very beginning of the work 
until now this’ school has maintained 
100 per cent enrollment in Junior Red 
Cross work from year to year. I would 
not think of giving it up. 

Now a word about the speaker. I 
knew Miss Harmon when I was in pub- 
lic school work, because at that time as 
a young teacher just out of junior col- 
lege she taught under my supervision. 
For some years I lost contact with her. 
Last winter our local chapter of the 
American Red Cross needed some expert 
advice from headquarters, and we sent 
to Washington for someone to come 
down and give it to us. It was a source 
of pleasure to Mrs. McManaway and 
me when we received a call from the 
hotel from the representative of the Red 
Cross, and Mrs. McManaway answered 
the ‘phone and recognized Miss Har- 
mon’s voice. I was interested to find 
that in the intervening years she had 
gone through one of the leading colleges 
of the North, through the North Caro- 
lina University, specializing in social 
service work, and that she had been con- 
nected with the national headquarters of 
the Red Cross for some years. So, when 
I decided to give a place on our program 
to the work of the Junior Red Cross, I 
requested that Miss Harmon might be 
designated to present it. It is with a 
great deal of pleasure, therefore, that I 
present to you Miss Minnie Harmon, 
special representative of the American 
Red Cross. 





The Junior 


By Minnie 
R. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen: I might say in 
response to Mr. McMana- 


way’s very flattering and very kind 
introduction, that when I used to 
teach under his supervision he was a 
very hard and exacting supervisor, so it 
was with a great deal of pleasure that I 


Red Cross 


HarMon 


found myself coming to Staunton to 
supervise the work of the Red Cross 
Chapter when he was the chairman of 
it. I felt that it was really worth while 
to come just for that particular reason. 
(Laughter) I think he was very kind 
to invite me back again. I tried to be 
just as exacting and just as strict as he 
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had been, but I think he found I was 
not, or else he would not have asked 
me to come back. (Laughter) 


I am very much pleased to come be- 
fore you, and I feel that it is a real 
privilege to speak to this Association. I 
think that the Junior Red Cross is a 
subject that has a very real place in your 
work with these handicapped children, 
because it does enrich their lives; it 
brings the world to the school-room door, 
and these children really need Junior 
Red Cross more than the normal, aver- 
age child. 


A great many people believe that the 
Junior Red Cross is simply a miniature 
Red Cross organization like the Senior 
Red Cross. That is not the fact at all. 
I want to give you just a little history 
of the Junior Red Cross. 

We all know that the Red Cross had 
its great impetus during the World War, 
and the Junior Red Cross was born dur- 
ing the World War. In 1914 when Canada 
had gone into the war as one of the 
Allies the Canadians started the Junior 
Red Cross because they needed the service 
of the children, and the children wanted 
to help. So they made bandages and hos- 
pital supplies and comforts and things of 
that sort for the men in the army and 
navy. Then in 1917, when America went 
into the war, the American Junior Red 
Cross was the natural outcome of this 
great Red Cross impetus that had started. 
You probably would be amazed to know 
of the wonderful work the children did. 
All of us who have gone through war 
and have seen war-torn countries and 
read about them know that it is the chil- 
dren that seem to suffer the most. . Our 
children wanted to have a part in the 
work overseas and so, shortly after we 
had gone into the war, eleven million of 
them lined up in this junior organiza- 
tion. They contributed $10,000,000 and 
they made supplies and hospital band- 
ages and comfort kits for the soldiers, 
and the value of those supplies was esti- 
mated at $15,000,000. So the children 
made a contribution of $25,000,000. 
That is measured in dollars and cents, 
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but it doesn’t begin to tell the story of 
what it meant to have their interest and 
their part in helping to win the war. 

Following the war the educators and 
the children as well said: “We don’t 
want to give it up.” It had been a real 
thing in their schools, and they felt that 
these ideals of service should not be 
lost, so some representatives of the 
National Education Association, college 
professors, university presidents and 
Red Cross officials met together and said, 
“How can we continue this work?” They 
worked out a plan of organization and 
placed the Junior Red Cross in the 
schools permanently. It is fundamen- 
tally educational and it has three angles, 
three aims—to promote citizenship, to 
promote health, and to promote inter- 
national friendship. 

After the war was over there were 
tremendous things to: be done in war- 
torn Europe, where there were five mil- 
lion war orphans, children: who were 
starved, children with tuberculosis, chil- 
dren undernourished, with rickets, with 
almost every sort of disease, and with 
absolutely no one to look to. So the 
Junior Red Cross said: “Let us help 
the children of Europe.” More than a 
million dollars was sent to them, and 
the American Red Cross, the senior or- 
ganization, took care of the overhead 
expense and the administration, so that 
every dollar that the children had sent 
was spent on the European children. 
They established convalescent homes for 
children, hospitals for children, play- 
grounds for children who had _for- 
gotten how to play. They established 
schools, and all sorts of things to make 
the lives of those children happier; and 
these children back home, these Ameri- 
can juniors, were delighted that they 
were bringing happiness to the children 
in Europe, who had suffered through 
the war. One of the projects that they 
are still carrying on is an Albanian voca- 
tional school. In Albania there were no 
trade schools. It was one of the more 
backward of the Balkan states and, with 
the advice of their chapter committee, 
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the Junior Red Cross started this Al- 
banian vocational school to teach those 
boys trades. Today this vocational 
school is one of the biggest things in the 
Balkans and the Junior Red Cross is 
still supporting it. It takes about 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year. Other people would gladly take 
it over, but the children want it because 
they want to have a part in it. The 
only ice plant in Albania is located in 
that school. The only printing press in 
the country is there. The boys are being 
taught partly by 
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the children with money that they had 
earned or sacrificed for. 

Then the children wanted to do things 
in America, and they have sent gifts to 
crippled children’s homes, to hospitals in 
different States, to national homes and 
wherever there are old people, to the 
veterans’ hospitals where there are 
25,000 disabled men. These children 
are sending to them at Easter time post- 
cards that they make in their art classes. 
That is not anything extra; it is just 
their regular school.work. They make 

scrap books. Chil- 





Americans and 
partly by Europ- 
eans. One of the 
leaders in our work 
has made this state- 
ment: “This voca- 
tional school is do- 
ing more to,solve 
the problem of the 
Balkans than any 
ether one thing.” 
As you know, the 
problem of the Bal- 
kans is one of the 
most difficult prob- 
lems of Europe, 
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T is sometimes hard to get the deaf 

child to decentralize—to think outside 
of himself. So much is done for him 
in many of our schools that he comes 
to center in a very small sphere. We 
have found that the Junior Red Cross 
has done more to lead the child to think 
of others, to build up an ideal of serv- 
ice, to gain ideals of citizenship, of re- 
sponsibility, of an understanding of 
what he owes to others, to the State, 
to the Nation, to the nations of the 
world, than any other agency we have 
found. It has meant a great deal to us 
and to our children. 
find it to mean a great deal to you. and so they are 


—H. M. McManaway. 


dren in the first 
grade send joke 
books and things 
of that sort that 
they have collected, 
and they make 
postcards to send 
to them at Thanks- 
giving and Easter. 
They send flowers 
that they pick when 
they go on their 
5 tollias eee al nature study walks, 
bringing cheer and 
happiness. 








and the children of 
America are helping to solve that prob- 
lem. 


Then the Juniors have the Christmas 
box project. The next year after the 
Armistice the children said, “We will 
think of the orphans in Europe that 
have no Christmas. They think Santa 
Claus is not going to visit them this 
year because their fathers are gone. 
Let’s send Christmas presents to them.” 
So we started, and the first year we 
sent 100,000 Christmas boxes. Those 
boxes were packed as a school project, 
not just children’ giving individual 
Christmas gifts. They went out as 
Christmas boxes from the Juniors of a 
certain American school to a certain 
school in Europe. They were packed 
with little gifts that had been made by 
the children or that had been bought by 


Then in their 
own local schools they find people to 
help. In one school the Junior Red 
Cross bought 72 pairs of glasses, gave 
hot lunches to undernourished children 
and supplied clothing to several needy 
families. In one place where there 
was a Junior Red Cross organized 
there was an ex-service man who had 
tuberculosis. He had gone to the hos- 
pital-*but he had not gotten compen- 
sation..’ He had a wife and four chil- 
dren, and the baby had no clothes 
except two little dresses, and it was 
winter time. I went to this Junior Red 
Cross organization and told them about 
it, and the boys got busy and they said, 
“Don’t you think the man would like to 
have the newspapers from home, and 
some cigarettes to smoke, and couldn’t 
we send things to him to make him 
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Left: Caroline A. Yale, LL.D., 
President of the American Associa- 
tion from 1913 to 1915, and ever 
since its establishment a member of 
its Board of Directors; now Honorary 
Vice-President. Miss Yale is Prin- 
cipal Emeritus of Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 





Right: Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., 
from 1910 to 1927 a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association, and now Honorary Vice- 
President. Dr. Grosvenor is Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic 
Society and Editor of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 
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happy?” I told them I knew he would 
love to have them. And the girls said, 
“We can make the baby’s clothes.” 
They adopted that baby and called 
it the Junior Red Cross baby. In the 
domestic science and domestic art de- 
partment the teacher said, “Do you 
know, it has just revolutionized this de- 
partment. We used to make jams and 
jellies and our cooking was just more 
or less scientific cooking, and the girls 
were not so very much interested, but 
when they were cooking to take things 
to this family, and when they were mak- 
ing these little garments for these chil- 
dren that were cold and needed them, 
we could hardly make them leave when 
the class was over; they wanted to come 
back in the afternoon.” So the Junior 
Red Cross made those children feel re- 
sponsibility for those who were not as 
fortunate as they were. It is the 
giving of such ideals of service that is 
teaching citizenship. 

Besides all of these things the children 
have their organizations, their clubs. It 
is marvelous to see how young boys and 
young girls can get up and preside at a 
meeting, or make a speech. They can 
do things that a great many business 
men envy them for doing. I remember 
one little boy 12 years old who was a 
Junior Red Cross chairman. His father 
came out and heard him make a speech 
to a group of teachers at a summer 
school at Lee University, and he was 
simply amazed. He was one of the 
leading business men in North Carolina, 
and he came to me and said: “Do you 
know, I would give anything if I could 
get up with the poise and the assurance 
that my little boy showed this morning 
when he talked to those teachers.” The 
child knew his subject and had been 
accustomed to talking to children, and 
of course, it is much more difficult for 
a child to get up among his own asso- 
ciates and talk than it is for him to get 
up before grown people, because lots of 
times if he makes a little mistake the 
other boys laugh at him, when grown 
people would not. One of the club 
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leaders, who is one of our leading 
women in this organization, said, “My 
little girl can preside much better than 
I can. If I had just had that training 
when I was a child, how it would help 
me in my work today!” 

I think that very thing would come in 
excellently with the children that are 
deaf. You want them to practice speak- 
ing, and I think the Junior Red Cross 
offers them a wonderful opportunity 
along that line. 

Then perhaps the thing that is the 
most interesting (Mr. McManaway, I 
think, finds it the most fascinating of 
all) is the foreign correspondence, the 
international part of our work. Follow- 
ing the war, when our children did so 
many wonderful things for the children 
of Europe, they began writing letters, 
and, of course, these letters came writ- 
ten in every sort of language, and must 
be translated. Some of the children here 
wanted to answer those letters, and the 
Red Cross was simply forced to handle 
foreign correspondence. This foreign 
correspondence has developed until now 
it is one of the biggest projects of the 
Junior Red Cross, and specifically in the 
study of history and art, all of the 
classes in the schools are modified by 
this plan of sending the best that they 
have to a school in some foreign coun- 
try. The children make portfolios, 
scrap books, describing different indus- 
tries of their town, and tell what games 
they play. I saw one letter that came 
back from France not long ago saying: 
“Would you please write and tell us 
what you think of prohibition, and will 
you tell us what you think of disarma- 
ment?” Big subjects, but those eighth- 
grade children were ready. They were 
eager to search out all of the facts and 
write what they thought on those two 
big problems. At a big educational 
meeting someone said: “What are we 
going to do about the problems of dis- 
armament and prohibition and all these 
things?” And a man answered: “It is 
not what we are going to do about it; 
it is what the schoolboys and schoolgirls 
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are going to do about it.” If they are 
not trained, if they are not given ideals, 
all of the finer type of instruction, they 
will not be able to solve these problems 
as they should be solved, and we can 
not begin too early in those schools 
teaching those boys and girls those great 
ideals. 

The Junior Red Cross is extending 
its line of friendship all over the world. 
The children over in Scotland, in the 
Lady of the Lake region, sent to a school 
in Boston pictures of all the scenery 
around them and told about their school, 
and the Lady of the Lake became a 
vital thing to the class that was studying 
it, and the teacher said it meant just 
everything to have this contact. 

One of the best things that the Junior 
Red Cross is doing is in the health line. 
They are promoting first aid, life sav- 
ing, and home hygiene and care of the 
sick. Their slogan is “Every junior 
member a swimmer; every swimmer a 
life saver.” In the home hygiene classes 
the girls are learning to be real com- 
munity assets, so that if an epidemic 
should strike a community these girls 
would know how to take care of it. 
They know how to take care of their 
own families, and they are teaching 
their families real sanitation and ideas 
of hygiene. And so, through them, we 
are educating the mothers and fathers. 
I have been in tiny rural schools, with 
only five or six children in the school, 
where the Junior Red Cross was a won- 
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derful thing. You feel there that it is 
the most vital thing in the world. They 
talk to you about the children in Hol- 
land and France and Japan, and they 
have gifts from Japan and from Brazil 
and other countries. They have a con- 
tact with nations that their parents 
never dreamed of. So you can see what 
a wonderful force this organization is. 
One of the directors of the Junior Red 
Cross in Europe said, “If we can link 
together the children of all the nations 
of the world in a world-wide bond of 
understanding and friendship, we will 
be doing more to guarantee international 
justice and peace than we could by any 
other method.” 

We hear much. about the “youth 
movement.” The Junior Red Cross is 
the greatest youth movement of today. 
Ten million children in fifty different 
nations are linked together under that flag 
of service, with the slogan, “Happy child- 
hood the world over,” and with the 
watchword, “I serve.” If you can see 
this map with these arms of the children 
going out over the world in friendship 
and in understanding, you can certainly 
see that some of our great international 
problems can be solved and the barriers 
of hate and misunderstanding and preju- 
dice and jealousy broken down, and we 
can say then that we can see the dawn- 
ing of world peace, when the war drums 
throb no longer and the battleflags are 
furled, and the brotherhood of man is 
the federation of the world. 








CONFERENCE OF DAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HE conference of day-school 
teachers was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Miss Mabel EI- 
lery Adams, Boston, presiding. Seven 
different States were represented in 
the attendance—Massachusetts, Kansas, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Maryland, 
and Texas. Miss Virginia A. Osborn, 
of Cincinnati, was elected secretary of 
the meeting, and read the minutes of a 
meeting of day-school teachers held on 
July 3, 1925. 

The chairman stated that several 
papers had been sent by persons who, 
though deeply interested, were unable 
to be present, and that those papers 
would be followed by general discus- 
sion. She then introduced Mr. O. L. 
McIntire, Superintendent of the Iowa 
State School for the Deaf, who spoke 
from an outline prepared by Mr. W.:H. 
Gemmil, Secretary of the Iowa State 
Board of Education. Mr. Gemmil had 
expected to deliver his paper in person, 
but was prevented at the last minute 
from attending. 


The Iowa Plan 


Mr. McIntire said that there were two 
kinds of schools maintained for the edu- 
cation of the deaf children in lowa— 
the State School at Council Bluffs, and 
five public day schools. The State 
School, of course, is supported by appro- 
priations from the State legislature. Its 
work is largely oral, but there are two 
manual classes, where finger spelling is 
employed. It accepts pupils between the 
ages of five and twenty-one, and in ex- 
ceptional cases, with the consent of the 
State Board of Education, may accept 
them older than twenty-one. 

The five day schools receive some State 
assistance, $150 per pupil being con- 


tributed toward their support. A total 
of 61 pupils are enrolled in the five 
schools, and the total State contribution 
to their education amounts to $9,500 a 
year. They use the oral method exclu- 
sively. The ages of their pupils range 
from five to sixteen, but there is some 
probability that the present limit may 
be extended two years. 

The day schools are supervised by the 
Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tino and the Superintendent of the State 
school, who visit them periodically. If 
they find the work inferior, they may 
recommend that the $150 State subsidy 
be withheld until the work is brought 
up to standard. In addition to this 
supervision, annual reports from the day 
schools must be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Board. 

The compulsory education law in Iowa 
is well enforced, agents going out 
through the State to bring in pupils 
whose parents are reluctant to send 
them. Occasionally it is necessary to ap- 
peal to the courts in order to compel 
parents to give their children educa- 
tional opportunity. The law requires 
that they be either in the State school 
or in one of the day schools between the 
ages of seven and nineteen. 

It was brought out, in discussion, that 
the day school teachers in Iowa are ap- 
pointed by the city superintendents, who 
are usually in close touch with the secre- 
tary of the State Board, and that their 
salaries are from $1500 to $2000. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


The chairman then introduced a 
paper sent by Miss Helen T. Patten, of 
the Lynn (Mass.) day school. The 
paper told of the passage of a law in 
Massachusetts in 1923, permitting the 
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establishment of not more than six day 
schools for the deaf, in towns where 
there were ten or more deaf pupils. 
Lynn was the first to organize such a 
class, there is now another in Worcester, 
and next year one will be opened in 
Springfield. 

The present enrollment in Lynn is 
twenty-one pupils, with two _ teachers. 
The.children have been transferred from 
other schools, brought voluntarily by 
their parents, or recommended by hos- 
pitals or charitable societies. An audio- 
meter and a program for systematic test- 
ing are greatly needed. 

The classes are located in a_beauti- 
fully equipped school for backward chil- 
dren, with whom the deaf children have 
no contact; transportation is furnished, 
and an attendant meets the children at a 
central point and conducts them safely 
to school. They may bring their own 
lunches or buy them at a minimum cost 
at the lunchroom in the building. 

Teachers must have a State normal 
diploma or its equivalent, and a course 
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teaching the deaf. They are paid the 
regular salary of the elementary teach- 
ers of Lynn, plus one hundred dollars. 
After the pupils have covered fourth- 
grade public-school work, they are trans- 
ferred to the Horace Mann School in 
Boston for more advanced work. 


The problem of grading is difficult, 
as it always is in a small school, but it 
provides excellent opportunity for pupil 
activity, even in the beginning class. 


Once a week several of the older chil- 
dren attend the special lip-reading classes 
for hard of hearing children, thus re- 
ceiving more advanced practice in lip- 
reading, and more confidence in their 
own ability to make contacts with out- 
siders. 7 


There is a Parent-Teacher Club that 
is a most valuable asset, augmenting co- 
operation and helping to make the work 
as much as possible like that for hearing 
children. As far as possible, books for 
normal children are used, and Miss Pat- 
ten closed her. paper with a list of these, 
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The chairman then read the follow- 
ing paper, sent by Miss Clara E. New- 
lee, Head Teacher of the Parker Prac- 
tice Day School for the Deaf, Chicago, 
with Miss Newlee’s best wishes for the 
great success of the conference. 


A STUDY IN SILENT READING 
WITH DEAF CHILDREN OF 
KINDERGARTEN AGE 


By Clara E. Newlee 


The language handicap of deaf chil- 
dren is too well known by teachers of 
the deaf to need any explanation or 
comment. Teachers of the deaf are 
ever on the alert for some means to 
overcome the language handicap and 
thereby reduce the deaf child’s retarda- 
tion of at least two years (often much 
longer) now generally conceded. 

Nearly all tests on which grading, 
classification and retardation are based 
are primarily tests of silent reading 
ability. To the writer there semed to be 
no reason why the deaf child’s silent 
reading ability could not be very great- 
ly improved and possibly brought up to 
normal, regardless of his oral language 
training and development which prob- 
ably will always lag behind because of 
its far greater difficulty. 
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Howard Hawthorne Howard....Macmillan 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
The Riverside Press 


Lippincott & Co. 


Lippincott & Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


About a year ago the kindergarten 
teacher at the Parker Practice Day 
School, Chicago, undertook to discover 
what use could be made of silent read- 
ing as a means of teaching language 
of a kind found in print for young 
hearing children. The procedure and 
findings of that study are here set forth 
as briefly as possible. 

The deaf children, four in number, 
were from 4 to 5 years of age when 
the work was started. They attended 
school only in the mornings. The time 
allotted to the experiment was limited to 
a few minutes daily. During the silent 
reading period speech was used by the 
teacher, but no oral responses by the 
children were taken cognizance of. It 
was silent reading of print for them; 
even the speech reading was not em- 
phasized. 

The materials for the first lesson 
were: a group of toys, a set of colored 
pictures mounted on heavy card board, 
six by eight inches, on which, under 
the picture, the name of the object was 
printed (with a hand print set, in 1% 
inch type), and a separate set of cards 
with the same words in the same type. 

The first step was matching the sep- 
arate card with the picture which had 
the word printed beneath. Three cards 
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were given first. Others were added 
one at a time. 

The next step was with a duplicate 
set of pictures without the print be- 
neath; the child placed the word card 
beneath the picture. 

For this stage of the work the cards 
were placed in the chalk rail. The 
teacher placed the cards in the rail and 
the child matched the printed word 
cards with the picture. To gather them 
up speech-reading was used, as, “Give 
me the horse, fish, auto.” 

This work with single words went so 
fast as to surprise all observers. A 
vocabulary of over 100 words was built 
in a very short time. 

A wall chart into which cards could 
be slipped and withdrawn by the chil- 
dren was used for the next and suc- 
ceeding steps. (The Plymouth Chart, 
Plymouth Press, Chicago. ) 

The next step was building short sen- 
tences. The verb “put,” the names of 
many objects, and a number of phrases, 
as, “on the table,” “under the slide,” 
were printed on separate cards. Nearly 
all the objects and pieces of furniture 
in the room were labelled, and labels 
left on. These were matched with 
printed cards. 

To build up a sentence, the teacher 
took a child by the hand, had him pick 
up an object, as a ball, took him to the 
chart and matched it with the printed 
word “ball,” took him to the table and 
had him put—showing him printed card 
“put”—the ball on the table-—showing 
him printed phrase card “on the table.” 
The children soon learned a great many 
“puts,” and a great many prepositional 
phrases in sentences such as, “Put the 
bean bag under the table,” “Put the flag 
on the piano.” 

For the next step the question word 
“Where” was printed and put on the 
chart. By this time two charts were in 
use. After the objects had been “put” 
all around the room, the printed card 
“Where is the bean bag?” was placed 
in the chart. The child looked around 
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and found out, and took the phrase card 
“under the table” from the first chart 
and placed it after the question—thus 
using what teachers of the deaf call 
“short answers.” 

Interest never seemed to lag in the 
reading, possibly because there was so 
much variety. 

The children’s names were put up 
with simple commands, as, “Evan, 
jump.” After Evan had jumped, the 
second chart was read, “What did Evan 
do?” Here the pronouns were brought 
in, and the children took them very 
quickly. Another child, put up the 
card “He jumped,” Evan put up “I 
jumped.” Next the question word 
“Who” was added, and the short an- 
swer accepted, “Who walked?” “Lois.” 

Different commands were given to be 
read by the whole class, as, “Jump like 
a rabbit,” “Fly like a bird.” A few 
statements were added which described 
a picture, as, “The baby is sleepy,” 
“The boy has a rabbit,” “It is raining” 
to lead to observation and getting 
thought from printed words. 

These first steps have been given in 
great detail, because Miss Adams asked 
that the paper be made as practical as 
possible to the classroom teacher. 

That the children can and do use this 
reading ability is shown in the readi- 
ness and ease with which they have 
taken up and enjoyed a silent reading 
seat work book written for first grade 
hearing children. This book is called 
“Work and Play,” published by Hall 
and McCreary. A new primer by Miss 
Storm, published by World Book Com- 
pany, is to be their first real book, and 
there is no doubt that the primer will 
be a reading book for these deaf chil- 
dren of six years of age, instead of a 
book of nice little pictures in which the 
print means nothing at all until they 
are too mature to enjoy the contents. 

The possibilities of this work carried 
on consistently for a few years, offer a 
source of inspiration for renewed and 
doubled efforts on the part of the teach- 
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er to help our deaf children in their 
struggle with book language upon 
which their education above the primary 
grades so largely depends. 





GENERAL DISCUSSION 

A few topics, on which general dis- 
cussion was invited, were introduced by 
the chairman, as follows: 
Connection of Schools for the Deaf with 

City or Town School System 

The Horace Mann School, of Boston, 
is entirely under the city of Boston. Its 
work is superintended and supervised by 
the regular city officials, who are very co- 
operative and helpful. The teachers re- 
ceive $192 more than the regular ele- 
mentary teachers, and the principal's 
salary is the same as that of other ele- 
mentary principals. The regular pen- 
sion fund of the city includes the 
Horace Mann faculty as beneficiaries. 

The Houston, Texas, day school is 
supported by both State and City. 

The Baltimore day school is entirely 
under the city department of education. 

The Ohio day schools are con- 
trolled by the City, and the teachers 
receive regular elementary salaries, but 
a “differential” salary increase of $150 
is also paid each teacher by the State. 
Most of the classes for the deaf are 
housed in public school buildings, but 
the day school in Cleveland has a build- 
ing of its own, and Cincinnati is soon 
to have one. Special efforts are made 
to have the deaf children associate as 
much as possible with hearing children. 
Even when the new building in Cin- 
cinnati is completed, the children will 
continue to go for lunch, gymnasium 
classes and domestic arts work to a 
nearby elementary school. The children 
have been well received by their hear- 
ing fellows, and mingle well on the 
playground, especially the boys, who 
have been taken into the hearing boys’ 
baseball team. 
Provision of Lunches and Transportation 

There is no uniform rule regard- 
ing the furnishing of lunches and trans- 
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portation. In Baltimore, both City and 
State have declined to pay for them. In 
Cincinnati, the State provides two car- 
fares a day for each child. In Lima, 
Ohio, children from nearby towns are 
accepted, and the State provides either 
their board or $5.00 a week for trans- 
portation. Throughout Ohio, the State 
provides at least one hot dish for lunch. 
In Boston, no lunches are provided, 
but all carfares are paid, no matter how 
expensive. In Youngstown, Ohio, if 
a child is too small to come alone, an 
older child may bring him, and the 
carfare of both is paid by the State. 


Deaf Children in Schools for Hearing 
Children 

Marion, Ohio, reported two deaf 
children who come to the school for 
the deaf for speech and lip-reading 
alone, doing all other work with hear- 
ing classes under the general super- 
vision of the teacher of the deaf. In 
Boston, a number of children have done 
high school work in this way, their suc- 
cess varying with the amount of coopera- 
tion given in the school. Houston, 
Texas, has had one deaf boy graduate 
from high school with hearing children. 
He is now in junior college. 


Trained Supervision from Outside 

Wisconsin has a State Supervisor espe- 
cially trained for the supervision of 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and chil- 
dren with speech defects. She travels 
over the State, visiting each school for 
about a week at a time. Ohio has had 
such a supervisor for executive duties, 
but not trained in special methods of 
teaching the deaf. 


Clerical Help 


The schools in Detroit, Baltimore and 
Boston are provided with clerical help. 


Industrial Opportunities 
In Baltimore one boy has been placed 
in a vocational school. He is doing 
excellent work,, and the school for 


the deaf hopes that he has made 
an opening wedge for other deaf 
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pupils. Warren, Ohio, is  experi- 
menting with a backward deaf boy, 
teaching him shoe repairing in a local 
shop, under the general supervision of 
the school for the deaf. If the plan 
works well, it will be carried out with 
other children. Youngstown, Ohio, has 
a work bench in the schoolroom to 
which the deaf boys have access. Three 
boys also attend a high school for 
mechanical drawing and shop work, 
and one girl takes sewing and domestic 
science. In Cincinnati, industrial op- 
portunities are open to deaf children in 
a great many different high schools, and 
children may go to the automotive trade 
school. A deaf boy is now leading his 
class in Ohio Mechanics Institute, and 
a girl has graduated in the domestic art 
department of Woodward High School. 
In Green Bay, Wisconsin, the higher 
grade deaf children work in the regular 
city vocational school, the head of 
which takes great interest in them. In 
Boston, the deaf girls attend the girls’ 
trade school, but the deaf boys are 
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barred from the boys’ trade school by 
a technicality which the school for the 
deaf hopes to overcome. 


How Pupils Are Obtained 


In Boston a small endowment fund pays 
teachers to do outside work in home visit- 
ing. They give demonstration lessons in 
the children’s homes, showing the parents 


‘how to help them, and often reach other 


deaf children as a result of these visits. 
The opinion was expressed that audio- 
meter tests ought to be customary every- 
where, and that deaf children would be 
detected and sent to the proper schools 
as a result. 


Training of Teachers 


Emphasis was laid on the necessity of 
special training for teaching the deaf, and 
of the desirability of either college or 
normal school graduation in addition. It 
was stated that the day schools have 
higher standards in the latter respect 
than do the institutional schools, usually 
demanding that their teachers of the deaf 
be qualified to teach in public schools. 





event is in the hands of God.” 





STANDARDS FOR PRINCIPALS 


HILE we principals are suggesting what teachers should 
be, it seems to me that we ourselves should insist that prin- 
cipals also set a standard. In the words of Washington, “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and prudent may repair. The 


—RHarris Taylor 














THE ASSOCIATION 
BANQUET 


HE members of the Association 

and guests assembled at the Stone- 

wall Jackson Hotel for a most de- 

lightful banquet on Wednesday, June 27, 

at 7:30 o’clock P. M., Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor, Toastmaster. 

Dr. Taytor: Many years ago I at- 
tended a revival meeting in Texas and 
became exceedingly interested in the pro- 
ceedings. In my earnest interest I 
joined the singers, and I sang and I sang 
and I sang. Pretty soon the minister 
heard me and he sent an emissary down, 
and this emissary asked me if I couldn’t 
worship God in some other way than by 
trying to sing. (Laughter.) 

Tonight the singing is not of that 
kind, but is the Staunton kind. We shall 
now be favored with a vocal solo, The 
Singer and the Answer, by Mrs. J. Lewis 
Gibbs. 

(Mrs. Gibbs sang a solo and was 
warmly applauded.) 

I read a story a few days ago of two 
young men who entered college, and they 
met a man on the campus and they gave 
him scant attention. He called them to 
task and said: “Do you know who I 
am?” They said: “No, sir.” “Well,” 
he said, “I am the football coach and I 
expect to be treated with more respect.” 
They apologized and said: “We thought 
you were the dean.” (Laughter.) Now, 
had that dean been the dean who is to 
address us tonight those boys would 
never have made that mistake. We shall 
now hear from Dr. Charles G. Maphis, 
Dean of the Summer Quarter of the 
University of Virginia. Dr. Maphis will 
choose his own subject, handle it in his 
own way, and stop when he gets through. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. Mapuis: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I fear that I shall not measure up to 


the football standard; I don’t know 
about the dean standard. It is a very 
great pleasure for me to be with you 
tonight and I feel very highly honored 
in having the invitation to come and 
express my interest in your work, be- 
cause I have been for a number of 
years interested, not only in the gen- 
eral subject of education, but in the edu- 
cation of the handicapped child. 


If you have the idea that I came to 
make an address, I wish to disabuse 
your minds at once. I am reminded to 
tell you a story that the speaker told at 
our opening convention the other day, 
because I discovered that we have two 
able speakers to follow me. He was 
the last speaker on our program and 
there were two or three ahead’ of him, 
and he said it reminded him of a story 
he had heard of an oyster supper, a 
church festival. One oyster was swim- 
ming around in the plate and finally he 
struck against another oyster and said: 
“What are you doing here?” The sec- 
ond one said: “I am here to help to 
make the soup for the church festival.” 
The first one said, “Why two of us?” 
(Laughter.) So I am consoling myself 
with the fact that there are others to 
follow me and there is no need of an 
address on my part. 


It was very good of Superintendent 
McManaway to invite me over here and 
to insist on my coming when I told him 
I had no time for the preparation of an 
address. He knows as well as I that 
the past two weeks have been such busy 
weeks of administration with me that 
my mind reacts to nothing except a 
question (laughter), and then sometimes 
it doesn’t react at all. But I came at 
his earnest invitation simply, as I said, 
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to express my interest in your work and 
to bring some greetings from what we 
consider that great institution, Jeffer- 
son’s University. 

When we of the University of Vir- 
ginia begin to speak about Jefferson's 
University, it is hard for us to do it 
with restraint, and I am afraid that I 
might be tempted to indulge in ex- 
aggeration something like the Chinese 
editor who had a manuscript submitted 
to him and wanted to decline it. He 
did it in these words: “We read your 
manuscript with boundless delight, and 
by the sacred ashes of our ancestors we 
swear that we never dipped into a book 
of such overwhelming mastery. If we 
were to publish this book it would be 
impossible in the future to issue any 
book of a lower standard, and it is un- 
thinkable that within the next 10,000 
years we shall find its equal. Therefore 
we are, to our great regret, compelled 
to return this too divine work and beg 
you a thousand times to forgive our 
action.” (Laughter.) If I should in 
casual reference to the University seem 
to exaggerate, I only ask that you come 
over and verify what I have to say. 


The object of your Association is, as 
I understand, the teaching of speech to 
the deaf, to restore to those thus handi- 
capped, the power of expressing their 
thoughts in audible words which others 
may understand. Seneca has said that 
speech is the index of the mind. The 
result of your labors, therefore, is the 
better understanding of the minds of 
those who are given this power of self 
expression. After all, education is only 
raising the windows and opening the 
doors of the mind to let in more light 
and to give freedom of exit for the 
various reactions thus produced in 
forms of self-expression. And you are 
engaged in that important work. 


In the handicapped child with which 
you deal there is one sense incarcerated 
as if in jail with a light sentence. While 
you can not give this sense its absolute 
freedom and release it entirely, you do, 
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by giving the power of speech, mitigate 
greatly the feeling of isolation, and I 
imagine the effect on the child is very 
much that of a prisoner granted a 
parole, and is a most happy one. 


Just recently I saw a letter from 
Senator Coleman duPont who, on ac- 
count of an operation on his throat, can 
not now speak, in which he said pa- 
thetically: “Come to see me. I cannot 
talk to you, but I can listen to you.” 
His case, while not identical, is analo- 
gous, and I am sure he would willingly 
give all of his millions to have the 
power of speech restored once more to 
him. 


In thinking of this meeting I have 
tried to find some analogy between your 
work and that of Jefferson. You know 
they say of people from the University 
of Virginia that we can never make a 
talk without referring to Jefferson, and 
if you came there and lived in that 
atmosphere for a short time you would 
catch the same disease, I am sure. This 
analogy is remote, for you are working 
for the promotion of a sort of physical 
freedom of speech, while his life was 
devoted to freedom from certain spirit- 
ual handicaps: in government, a relief 
from kingly and autocratic dictation in 
order that each State might have the 
power of self-determination ; in religion, 
freedom from priestly and credal con- 
trol; and in education, intellectual free- 
dom, the right to seek the truth where- 
ever it might lead one, knowing that 
when once found it makes one free. 
“Preach a crusade against ignorance,” 
he cried, “because no people can be 
ignorant and free.” I would that we 
had more of his spirit now, when in- 
tolerance and bigotry, both born of 
ignorance, in certain sections and 
groups are so loudly asserting them- 
selves. 


But I am not, as I reminded you, 
going to make a speech. I am asked 
to bring a welcome to you from Jeffer- 
son’s University, the place where his 
spirit still resides with such reality that 
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he is constantly referred to as “Mr. 
Jefferson.” Governor Allen said last 
year when he visited the University: 
“You give the impression that he is 
still proprietor, only away.on a brief 
visit.” The University is a veritable 
Valhalla of choice spirits, and if you 
tune your hearts aright you may there 
recognize the voices of Madison and 
Monroe, hear the humanitarian tones 
of Walter Reed, the stentorian voice of 
Woodrow Wilson as he pleads for po- 
litical freedom and _ self-determination 
for all nations, and the,sweet voice of 
Edgar Allan Poe as he sings in lyric 
tones of his Annabel Lee or his lost 
Lenore. It is, with its arcades, colon- 
nades and its incomparable quadrangle, 
a place of simple classic beauty ded- 
icated to the pursuit of truth, the way 
of honor and the will to work for men. 
No group of people is more welcome 
there than a group such as this, devoted 
to the same objects. This Association 
and this group of teachers with won- 
derful accomplishments must broadcast 
to the waiting hundreds of handicapped 
people throughout the land a bright 
message of hope. 


Surely in these times of modern prog- 
ress in the education of the handicapped 
child, the deaf and blind may say with 
Helen Keller, “Discouraged not by 
difficulties without or the anguish of 
ages within, the heart listens to a secret 
voice that whispers ‘Be not dismayed. 
In the future is the promised land’ ;” 
or may sing with John Burroughs: 

“Serene I fold my hands and wait 

Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea. 


I rage no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo, my own shall come to me. 


“The stars come nightly to the sky, 

The tidal wave unto the sea;. 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


(Applause.) 
Dr. Taytor: The condition of Sena- 
tor Coleman duPont, sad as it is, ac- 


cording to popular tradition is not 
wholly unlike that of the average mar- 
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ried man. He cannot speak, but he can 
listen. (Laughter.) 


Dr. Maphis has overlooked a very 
important part of what should have 
been said. He overlooked the fact that 
without his cooperation and assistance 
the full program of this summer meet- 
ing would have been impossible. He 
has contributed no small part toward 
what you have been offered in the orig- 
inal program of summer work this year, 
and to him we are indebted, next to Mr. 
McManaway, for a successful summer 
meeting. (Applause.) 

Many years ago, when the oldest of 
you were in your first childhood, 
and the rest of you were known 
only to the prophets (laughter), I went 
to Philadelphia. At that time the idea 
of the college settlement was attracting 
attention and some degree of practice, 
and a friend of mine was exceedingly 
interested in the work of a Miss Davies 
in the Philadelphia college settlement, 
and she urged me to go and see what 
they were doing, and said that she 
would take me there. I went with her. 
She said to Miss Davies: “This is Mr. 
Harris Taylor.” She replied: “Yes, 1 
know Mr. Taylor, but who are you?” 

Now, in a certain sense I feel, in in- 
troducing this able representative of the 
National Research Council, that I am 
putting myself in the same relationship 
that this young lady did. It seems to 
me that for me to introduce and call 
attention to this great organization and 
the amount that Dr. Barrows has con- 
tributed toward its work is unnecessary. 
However, I will take the view of a 
very young lawyer who was arguing 
his first case before the Supreme Court. 
He went on announcing certain elemen- 
tary things, and finally the court sug- 
gested to him that he might assume 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States knew the rudiments of law. The 
young lawyer replied that he had once 
lost a case on that assumption and he 
was going to take no more chances. 
(Laughter.) 
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The National Research Council, 
among the great many good things that 
it has done, has undertaken a survey 
of the schools for the deaf and is now 
taking up the study of deafness in its 
various phases, and during the last year 
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much constructive work along that line 
has been accomplished and much more 
is promised for the future. 

I take pleasure in introducing Dr. 
Albert L. Barrows, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Research Council. 





Work of the National Research Council on 
Problems of the Deaf 


By Avsert L. Barrows 


EFORE attempting to outline to 
Be: some of the things which the 

National Research Council is try- 
ing to do to encourage research on prob- 
lems relating to deafness, will you let 
me say just a word or two in regard to 
the purposes of the National Research 
Council and its relation to the National 
Academy of Sciences. The National Re- 
search Council was established by the 
Academy in 1916, when our entry into 
the World War became imminent, in or- 
der to enable the Academy to carry out 
one of the major purposes stated in its 
charter, that is, to advise and assist the 
government when called on in matters 
of science and technology. The Re- 
search Council served the government 
during the next two years by bringing 
the federal agencies, which were par- 
ticularly concerned with military prep- 
arations, into touch with the _ tech- 
nologists of the country, and by under- 
taking the management of investiga- 
tions on scientific problems arising in 
the advancing art of modern warfare. 
With the conclusion of the war, Presi- 
dent Wilson requested the Academy to 
perpetuate the Research Council, and 
the Council was reorganized under the 
Academy for the promotion of research 
in the biological and physical sciences 
under the normal conditions of peace 
times. The Research Council now stands 
as an operating agency of the Academy, 
which is related to the government 


through the commission given to the 
academy in its congressional charter, 
and related also to non-governmental 
scientific agencies about the country 
through a broadly representative mem- 
bership which includes direct affiliations 
with some seventy scientific societies, 
and through individual members among 
the scientific men in the universities 
and in the industries. 

The interest of the Research Council 
in problems related to the aural mech- 
anism and functions began during the 
war years with the setting up of a 
committee on nystagmus research, to 
study the nervous mechanism by which 
the pilot of an airplane maintains his 
balance. Later this committee was re- 
organized as a committee on vestibular 
research, and it is still continued under 
the name of a committee on aural struc- 
tures and functions, with a correspond- 
ing broadening of its scope. This series 
of committees has served by conference 
and by financial encouragement to co- 
ordinate and promote investigation in 
this field. The publications stimulated 
by these activities have included several 
contributions upon such topics as the 
anatomy of the vertebrate ear, the cir- 
culation of the endolymph, intracranial 
pressures of the eighth nerve in man, 
the threshold of rotation, the adequacy 
of reflex compensatory eye movements, 
and a historical survey of the problems 
of vestibular equilibrium. 
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In 1923 a more direct approach to 
the problems of the deaf was afforded 
to the Council through suggestions 
brought to the Council by President 
Hall of Gallaudet College. These pro- 
posals were recommended by the Coun- 
cil to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial for financial support, and this 
support was given by the Memorial for 
two of them, namely, an investigation 
of the tactual interpretation of oral 
speech and vocal control by the deaf, 
and secondly, a survey of educational 
institutions for the deaf, with special 
attention to determining the character 
of the scientific problems which were 
involved. Probably you are all familiar 
with the development of these problems. 
You will recall that work on the first 
has been carried on by Dr. Robert H. 
Gault for two years at the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf in Washington, 
and later at a special vibro-tactile lab- 
oratory at Smith College. More re- 
cently his work has been supported by 
an endowment from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
New York have very generously con- 
tributed much of the experimental ap- 
paratus which Dr. Gault has been using 
in studying whether the varying tonic 
vibrations of speech can be made suf- 
ficiently distinguishable and recogniz- 
able to the sense of touch, to permit of 
their utilization as a mode of com- 
munication. Dr. Gault has done a 
prodigious amount of most patient work 
in attempting to train the selected, 
mature, deaf students by whom he has 
been assisted, to distinguish what may 
be called the “rhythm pattern” of type 
words and sentences. The instruments 
which he has been using most recently, 
developed by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, are a single unit teletactor and 
a five-unit instrument which breaks up 
the whole range of sound by dividing 
the vibrations into five smaller bands, 
each of which is to be sensed by one of 
the fingers or the thumb. A certain de- 
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gree of success seems to have been 
achieved by these students in recogniz- 
ing the accent patterns of sentences 
used, but differences in pitch or in the 
modulations used by different speakers 
still seem to confuse the interpretation. 
The problem appears to consist quite 
as much in the patient and prolonged 
training by educational methods per- 
haps, yet to be worked out, as in the 
perfection of the remarkably ingenious 
apparatus which has been devised. 

The other of the two projects brought 
to the National Research Council in 
1923, that of a survey of educational 
institutions for the deaf, was endorsed 
by the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf and was carried out during 
the academic year of 1924-25. You 
have doubtless followed the report of 
this survey as it has been published in 
the American Annals of the Deaf, 
the final chapter having appeared in the 
May issue. The report as a whole will 
now be consolidated and reprinted in 
book form this summer, in order to 
make the results of the survey readily 
available. 


The National Research Council was 
particularly interested in the oppor- 
tunity afforded in the making of this 
survey, because of the possibilities 
which it offered for recognizing and 
defining problems for research in the 
field of deafness, problems which might 
more readily be taken up for investiga- 
tion when thus disclosed and delimited. 
The results of this survey have already 
demonstrated, we think, the value of 
such a method of orientation with re- 
spect to further work. 


Several of the later activities of the 
Council in the field of research relating 
to deafness are to be traced more or 
less directly to the original stimulus of 
this survey. One part of the survey 
was an examination into the physical 
causes of deafness. This preliminary 
inquiry showed at once the need for a 
more thorough and extended examina- 
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tion than could be made at that time. 
Such a study was organized in the fol- 
lowing year, again supported by a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. This study was placed in 
charge of a committee of the division 
of medical sciences of the Research 
Council of which Dr. Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, of Washington, is chairman. 
Dr. George E. Shambaugh, of Chicago, 
member of the committee, had imme- 
diate charge of most of the examina- 
tions made, but Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 
of Philadelphia, had charge of the ex- 
amination of over 600 of the cases. 
Altogether case records of over 3,700 
pupils in 19 schools were obtained. 
Dr. Richardson has just published a 
general report on this survey in the 
Archives of Otolaryngoloby for May, 
1928, and Dr. Shambaugh a supplemen- 
tary report in the same issue, giving in 
greater detail the results of his analysis 
of 3,120 cases. 

The attention drawn to problems re- 
lating to deafness by these investiga- 
tions of the last few years, and by 
further discussion of the scientific bases 
underlying the problems of the deaf, 
suggested to Dr. Dunlap, present chair- 
man of the Research Council’s Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, that 
a conference be held of those interested 
in the medical and educational problems 
of the deaf. This conference was made 
possible by a grant of funds from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
and was held in the offices of the Na- 
tional Research Council on January 20 
and 21 of this year. The conference 
was attended by some 28 members, 
representing the research interests of 
psychology, anthropology, physiology, 
physics, otology and laryngology and 
education, and representing also certain 
organizations of the deaf and of the 
hard of hearing. 

One of the distinctive contributions 
presented at this conference was a dis- 
cussion by Professor Rudolf Pintner of 
Columbia University, of a series of 
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about 40 problems relating to the psy- 
chology of deafness and to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, which he had deduced 
from the analysis of the results of the 
intelligence and educational tests that 
had been given to the pupils of the 
schools visited during the course of a 
survey of educational institutions for 
the deaf in 1924 and 1925. 


Following the presentation of a num- 
ber of reports relating to the discovery, 
description, classification, pathology, 
treatment, prevention of deafness and 
of the educational, social and economic 
welfare of deafened children and adults, 
the conference recommended that a 
committee on problems of the deaf be 
appointed to analyze the materials pre- 
sented at the conference, to formulate a 
coherent program of fundamental re- 
search of the problems of the deaf and 
of the hard of hearing, and to suggest 
the best methods and agencies for 
carrying out such a program. Accord- 
ingly a committee on research for the 
deaf has been appointed by the Na- 
tional Research Council as follows: 
Doctor Rudolf Pintner, Chairman, pro- 
fessor of education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Doctor Gordon 
Berry, Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, physician, Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; Doctor Harvey Fletcher, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City; Doctor Stacy R. Guild, Di- 
rector of the Otological Laboratory at 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School, Baltimore; Doctor Percival Hall, 
President of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Doctor Harris Taylor, 
Principal, Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of the Deaf, New York 
City, and President, American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 


This committee has appointed a num- 
ber of sub-committees representing cer- 
tain significant fields of research on 
deafness. Each of these committees 
has now developed its part of the gen- 
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eral program of investigation, and most 
of the sub-committees are about to take 
steps toward the active promotion of 
investigation upon these programs. 
Funds have already been assured which 
will make it possible to hold such meet- 
ings of the main committee and of its 
sub-committees as may be necessary 
during the coming year. It is hoped 
that the work of these committees will 
lead not only to our clearer understand- 
ing of the problems of the deaf, in so 
far as they lie within the field of the 
natural sciences, but also to progress 
toward the solution of such of these 
problems as the present state of knowl- 
edge warrants our undertaking. 


The plans proposed by these sub- 
committees suggest so many possibil- 
ities for fundamental research in the 
many fields of investigation relating to 
deafness that I think that you may per- 
haps be interested in a brief outline of 
some of them. 


The sub-committee on curricula has 
been formed to study the methods of 
instruction followed in schools for the 
deaf from the standpoint of the mental 
development and general education of 
the pupils, and with respect to the 
adaptability of these curricula to special 
conditions of local environment. This 
sub-committee has also planned corre- 
sponding studies of the training of 
teachers for’schools for the deaf. 

A sub-committee on mechanical aids 
and apparatus has suggested that a sur- 
vey be made of the frequency, degree 
and nature of partial deafness occurring 
in adult people, which our present me- 
chanical apparatus is designed to re- 
lieve. Also that a study be made of the 
requirements for installing and using 
amplifying sets in schools for the deaf, 
and that methods be devised for rating 
the usefulness of audiphone sets for 
persons having different types of deaf- 
ness. 

A sub-committee on capacity and 
achievement tests has drawn up a com- 
prehensive program of research on 
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methods of testing intelligence achieve- 
ment, lip reading ability and speaking 
attainments. 

A sub-committee on the training of 
teachers has suggested that any study 
of teacher training begin with a survey 
of the educational background of teach- 
ers and of the special training and 
qualifications of the present teacher 
force in schvols for the deaf. On such 
a preliminary survey studies can then 
be based in regard to the nature of the 
further training and experience which it 
may seem desirable for teachers to ac- 
quire, and in regard to means for esti- 
mating teaching efficiency in various 
respects. 

A sub-committee on nursery schools 
for deaf children is considering the 
questions of improving our present 
means of determining the dégree of 
deafness in very young children, and 
the feasibility of selecting those chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 4 years, 
whose hearing is less than 50 per cent 
of normal, so that early special train- 
ing may be given to them. Also the 
problem of obtaining data on the ex- 
pected frequency of occurrence of young 
deaf children in the general population, 
to be used as a guide in the location of 
nursery schools with respect to centers 
of population, and the decision whether 
such nursery schools should be day 
schools or boarding schools. The ques- 
tions of means for beginning the educa- 
tion of deaf children at these early 
years and for facilitating their early 
social adjustment, have also been con- 
sidered by this committee, together with 
the practicable size of such schools, the 
plan of their organization and their 
relation to more advanced schools for 
the deaf or other educational and med-' 
ical centers for child research; also the 
use to be made of records of growth by 
periodical physical examinations and 
tests of mental capacity. 

A sub-committee on emotional and 
social adjustment has recommended a 
compilation, first, of a bibliography of 
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the literature in this field for the orien- 
tation of this committee with respect to 
problems of adjustment. Among these 
social problems are to be recognized 
the heritability of deafness, the correla- 
tion of deafness with certain types of 
psychosis, the comparative reactions to 
their social environment of mentally 
quick and of slower children, and the 
early detection of the hard of hearing 
child. 


A sub-committee on problems of the 
adventitiously deafened, that is, those 
who have become deaf after having en- 
joyed a period of full hearing, has out- 
lined its field in the following phases: 
Testing to determine the adequacy of 
mechanical aids to hearing in certain 
cases; means for educating and adjust- 
ing this class of deaf persons to their 
new conditions, and medical studies of 
means for reducing deafness or retard- 
ing its progress; for the conditions of 
the situation of acquired deafness are 
recognized as distinctly different from 
those of congenital deafness, especially 
with respect to social adjustment and 
employment. 


A sub-committee has also been ap- 
pointed to consider making a survey to 
determine the frequency, degree and 
nature of total deafness in adults in 
this country as a supplement to the 
survey of partial deafness, to be made 
by another committee just mentioned. 
And a sub-committee will probably be 
appointed on means for finding the re- 
search personnel to be associated with 
investigations in this whole series of 
problems. 


One further illustration of the ex- 
tensive ramifications of problems of 
deafness through several fields of 
knowledge appears among the impor- 
tant group of medical problems which 
involve the laws of physics as well as 
those of physiology. For the sake of 
gaining a new point of view toward this 
group of problems certain committees 
have been organized jointly by the Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences and by the 
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Division of Physical Sciences of the 
Council to consider the physical aspects 
of medicine. One of these committees 
is concerned with the physics of recep- 
tor organs. This committee is com- 
posed of Dr. Charles Sheard of the 
Mayo Clinic, Dr. Frank Allen, Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of 
Manitoba, and Dr. Harvey Fletcher of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
objective of this committee is the prep- 
aration of a reference book on receptor 
organs, summarizing the present state 
of knowledge in regard to the physical 
bases for the perception of external 
stimuli. Sections of this book dealing 
with taste, smell and touch are already 
partially completed, and Dr. Fletcher 
will have charge of the section on audi- 
tion. 

This is in merest outline a resumé 
of what the National Research Council 
is doing to encourage research which 
we all hope will lead to better under- 
standing of the problems of deafness, 
and in some measure to the ameliora- 
tion of the serious handicaps under 
which the deaf must labor. Since this 
research work which the Council has 
undertaken in regard to deafness is di- 
rected toward purposes which your As- 
sociation has especially at heart, the 
Council values very highly indeed this 
opportunity to tell you something of its 
work in this field, because we feel that 
the members of your Association may 
be able to offer useful suggestions for 
the further development of these un- 
dertakings. 





Dr. Taytor: I think you can, after 
hearing Dr. Barrows, appreciate some- 
thing of the feeling of humility with 
which one accepts association with the 
remarkable group of persons connected 
with the National Research Council, 
and the deep appreciation of the great 
work that is attempted, and is to a 
large extent already under way. Let 
us hope that means will be found for 
a continuance of the work of this or- 
ganization, and that all other organiza- 
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tions that are interested in the welfare 
of the deaf will cooperate to the fullest 
extent. 

At a church supper there was a 
varied program and the person in 
charge announced that there would be 
a piano solo followed by music. (Laugh- 
ter) This evening we have the good 
fortune to have a violin solo and music 
at one and the same time, and we are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Martin Manch 
of the Manch College of Music, for 
favoring us this evening. 

(Mr. Manch played a violin solo 
which was enthusiastically encored.) 

We wish to thank Mr. Mancn for the 
excellent address he has given us in 
the great universal language of music. 
(Applause. ) 

Many years ago, in the times that 
were and are not, my wife and I would 
spend a part of the summer at Molasses 
Pond, Maine. We lived while we were 
there in a camp which we called “The 
Camp of Heavenly Rest.” It was there 
that I met Dr. McSkimmon. She was 
at Molasses Pond inviting her soul, and 
then she invited her teachers, and other 
friends who without her could have had 
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no summer vacation. Her attention to 
the outsiders who were there was no 
less considerate than was her attention 
to her teachers and others who were 
benefited by her hospitality. Molasses 
Pond, like its name, was an earthly 
paradise. To what nature gave, Dr. 
McSkimmon added the human _ touch 
and improved it. The blueberries grew 
more luxuriantly for her being there 
(laughter); the flowers blossomed with 
greater riot and abundance; the trees 
took on the names of literary charac- 
ters, and all was improved by her rela- 
tionship with that place. Why, even 
the little frogs trilled a heavenly tenor 
(laughter), and the big frogs gave ex- 
pression to divine diapason. You and 
others think of Dr. McSkimmon as a 
great educator and a former president 
of the National Education Association, 
but I think of her as one who loves 
her fellow-man. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I take great 
pleasure in introducing Dr. Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, of the United States of Amer- 
ica; of Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
of Molasses Pond, Maine. (Prolonged 
applause. ) 





The Child and the Opportunities He Brings Us 


By Mary McSkimmon 


duction as that by a denial, but I 

have no title in the world. “Doctor” 
does not belong to me by any right, hu- 
man or divine. I am just simply 
“Mary”. (Laughter). 

It makes me think of a little fellow 
that started in to school a year ago last 
fall. His name was Tommy, he said. 
One of our teachers said to him: “But 
what is your other name?” I haven't 
any other name,” he said. “But what 
does your mother call you?” “Mother 
calls me Tommy.” “What does father 
call you? Doesn’t father ever call you 


| T.is too bad to spoil such an intro- 


anything else?” “Oh, he calls me ‘Tom- 
my’ too.”’ “Well,” said the teacher, “you 
must have another name. What does 
your mother call your father when you 
have company?” “She doesn’t call him 
anything. She likes him.” (Laughter 
and applause. ) 

I am going to try you out and see if 
you understand my special brand of 
Northern talk with another story from 
my own kind of child, a little fellow in 
the kindergarten, with a new coat that 
he couldn’t fasten himself. The kinder- 
gartner undertook the task, but the coat 
was tight around the throat and she in- 
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jured her nails in the struggle, and 
finally she said—and this is a real test 
of your knowledge of the language in 
the North—“Well, I can’t do anything 
with this. Did your mother hook this 
coat this morning?” Indignantly he 
flashed forth: “No, my mother didn’t 
hook this coat this morning. She 
bought it yesterday.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) You have passed this mental 
test. You all rank 100. I think we 
may go on. 

The children of today are born into 
a confused world. 
If they can not look 
to the guidance of 
the teachers who, 
more than the rest 
of the profession, 
can ypen doors and 
point out pathways, 
to whom shall they 
look? Did you ever 
think, even you 
youngest teachers, 
how the world has 
changed since you 
entered it? Can you 
read the words of so 
brilliant a writer as 
Bertrand Russell and 
not have your hearts 
filled with fear for 
what these little chil- 
dren may grow into? 
Even so wise a coun- 
selor as our friend, 
Judge Lindsey, whose 
counsel most certain- 
ly must have been 
misinterpreted by all 
of us, has put forth 
a doctrine that certainly the young people 
don’t understand, and. what will the lit- 
tle children meet, those who are press- 
ing on with such eager feet to the prob- 
lems just ahead? 

The great National Education Associa- 
tion that we probably all belong to has 
made a great contribution in the things 
that it propounds as the essentials that 
we must help the child to acquire, if he 
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is to have developed in him that which 
can withstand the onslaughts of the 
world, through the help of the school. 
These children today have a_ better 
chance through the demand that the 
schools themselves have made in behalf 
of the children. In the town where it 
has been my pleasure to serve for a long 
time there was not a November for 
twenty years when there was not a child 
or a group of children in our little con- 
tagious hospital sick with diphtheria, and 
some never came back to us. In our 
town now there is 
hardly any such thing 
as diphtheria among 
the children. We 
have learned how to 
safeguard the health 
of children, so that 
they are no longer 
victims of diphthe- 
ria. We have learned 
the value of the right 
kind of health teach- 
ing, not the morbid 
kind that went under 
that name a_ few 
years ago, but an ap- 
peal to sunshine and 
exercise and play and 
clean teeth and clean 
bodies and_ simple 
food that is making 
over this generation 
of children. Com- 
pare the children of 
any public school 
from Molasses Pond, 
if you like, down to 
the great system of 
schools in Atlanta, 
where every child had his teeth put in 
perfect order during the school year two 
years ago, except a few hundred, every 
one of whom had an engagement made 
with his dentist so that when school 
opened in the fall all should come free 
at least from the impediments to the 
year’s work at school that unsound teeth 
entail upon them. Think of the round- 
up of little children, throughout nearly 
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every one of our forty-eight States, get- 
ting them ready for school. This work 
of the Parent-Teacher Association has 
not been heralded with banners or with 
trumpets, but these groups throughout 
this country have done one of the finest 
things that have ever been done. The 
reading of the work of that Association 
sounds better than any fairy tale to 
those of us who love children and who 
want to make the path safe for their feet 
when they begin school. School is no 
longer honeycombed by unnecessary ab- 
sence, as it used to be, because the pre- 
ventable things are prevented before the 
children get to school, and more and 
more parents are coming to see fhat it 
does not do to let little children become 
subject to bad conditions of eyes, ears, 
nose and throat, and then subject them 
to a year of school that is bound to be a 
year of failure. Who wants to begin his 
life as a failure, even in the first year? 
Of one thing we are sure, and that is 
that the children are now freed from 
many handicaps that only a few years 
ago were theirs. 

Then we have learned with such joy 
and satisfaction that school is no more 
a thing of compulsion. I don’t know 
how it is with you here, but many truant 
schools have been abandoned in my part 
of the country. The truant child is al- 
most an anomaly in some school systems. 
The child not only goes to school the 
years that the law compels his attend- 
ance, but he is hammering on the doors 
of high schools, and the increasing de- 
mand for high-school education through- 
out this land is the despair of school 
boards everywhere. They cannot get 
hold of money fast enough to build high 
schools for the children. First the at- 
tendance had increased to 1,000 per cent, 
then to 2,000, then to 3,000, then 4,000, 
and now 5,000 per cent of what it was a 
generation and a half ago. And the end 
is not yet, because in all parts of the 
world the people who have charge of 
the colleges are as despairing as the 
school boards. 

The demand for college education is 
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coming right on the heels of this demand 
for high-school education. The children 
themselves are taking it into their own 
hands and they are demanding more and 
more education. And here we see a 
curious condition. It was not planned 
for by the heads of education; some of 
them doubt its wisdom. They are not 
quite sure that they want to give all the 
children of all the people education that 
shall extend over so many years. It 
seems that our young people are seeing 
themselves as generations before have 
not seen themselves, and they are going 
to have a better chance of solving some 
of the tangles that we are leaving for 
them to solve, and for which no credit 
belongs to us for helping them solve. 
What is this world into which they are 
coming, with a curious kind of presci- 
ence, demanding an equipment to meet 
it? It is going to be a world, so far as 
our country is concerned, is it not, of 
tremendous wealth? The wise people 
tell us that we own forty per cent of 
the wealth of the world, or four hundred 
billion dollars. We are never hated ever 
because we are poor, though we may be 
ignored. But we are hated if we are too 
rich, because then we are feared. And 
we are giving our children the heritage 
of jealousy, envy and fear, that most 
dangerous of all inheritances. 

Then the wise people tell us that no 
more is it going to be necessary in this 
land for people to work so long and so 
hard. Mr. Edison, who is a hard work- 
er, who has worked long days and many 
of them, longer perhaps than any one 
of us dares to think of—Mr. Edison says 
that by and by (and he thinks it is com- 
ing very soon) we are going to use 
motors for muscles; not  fool-proof 
motors that are so convenient nowadays, 
but motors that are going to demand 
keen minds, and that work is going to 
be accomplished in a very much shorter 
time. Mr. Ford agrees that there will 
be a great deal more leisure. He agrees 
with his friend Mr. Edison. He says 
that men can do more work and do it 
better in fewer hours per day and fewer 
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days in the week. He has found that 
out just by his own pay-rolls. His men 
work five days in the week, six hours a 
day, and he finds they do more than 
when they worked eight hours a day, 
six days in a week. Does that mean 
anything for us? 

Other countries have had great wealth, 
and out of that great wealth wonderful 
things came. Greece after the Persian 
war had great wealth, wealth enough to 
develop a class that loved beauty. She 
had wealth enough to develop her own 
particular kind of beauty, and the glory 
of the Parthenon remains unrivaled to 
this day, even though in ruins. And 
when the galleons of Spain brought back 
home, and the white sailed ships of Italy 
brought to Italy, that wealth of the new 
world, there was time and opportunity 
for awakened sense of beauty, and the 
great cathedrals that are the monuments 
of man’s most unselfish devotion to his 
religion as expressed through beauty of 
architecture, came into the history of 
man’s life. 

What is America going to do? Are 
we satisfied to teach the children the 
prescribed things in the course of study 
and leave them there? What our coun- 
try shall become depends upon how we 
interpret life for these children. So far 
as the knowledge of the mere fact is 
concerned, it is convenient for society to 
have them acquire the arts of reading and 
writing; it is convenient for us to know 
that our children have enough of history 
to fit our own ideas of what constitutes 
greatness, that they know enough geog- 
raphy to augment that wealth and power 
and prestige. What does it all mean to 
the child? Does it mean anything be- 
sides storing away as a_ housekeeper 
might so many dozen pillow cases, and 
so many dozen towels, and so many 
dozen sheets, and so many dozen spoons ? 
Does our education of the child mean 
any more than that? We can not, as 
our fathers could, teach the children 
in school their religion. The founders 
of our country never thought that even 
civics could be taught in school, but that 
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the children should have the civic ideals 
given them in their own homes with 
their own religion. We must find out 
what those things are, then, apart from 
the religion and the church which the 
home must still teach. We must find 
out what those things are that will 
awaken interest and love and zeal for 
noble ends which are the seeds of great 
character. We must learn how to in- 
terpret them to the children of today. 
We are not obliged to plant in the mind 
of the child our interpretation of right 
and wrong. If we will only give the 
children a chance, if we will only leave 
them free to discuss a problem that has 
to do with ethics or morality, they are 
not half as likely to go off on a wrong 
tangent as the grown-ups are. We don’t 
have to worry about their not knowing 
right from wrong. I wonder if they 
don’t know it just about as well as we 
do. Whether we intend it or not, they 
are getting our philosophy of life. So 
small a thing as the way a teacher 
touches a flower, the way she sees the 
beauty of a single bloom—there is some- 
thing in her face, there is something in 
her voice, there is something in the very 
gesture of her hands that teaches chil- 
dren that flowers are not things to be 
handled in a rough way, the way they 
can handle their marbles. They begin 
to see beauty, and when they see it they 
feel it, and when they are in a world 
where beauty appeals to them they are 
going to be safe from much that is sor- 
did, and from a whole world of things 
that are unlovely. 


We have a beautiful literature, apart 
from this beautiful world of nature in 
this land of ours. It was Sir Philip 
Sidney who told us what poetry is able 
to do for the human spirit, how much 
it will add to the rhythin of life, how 
much it does add to the rhythm and 
beauty of all our lives. In all great 
poetry, in all real poetry, there is much 
more for our young people than we 
glean for them. We can trust the poet’s 
touch. 

We will learn how to make a curricu- 
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lum some time that will fit the needs of 
the child, and I am sure it will be a 
loose-leaf curriculum; that we will want 
to change it every year and perhaps 
every month, that we may meet the need 
as it comes along. We have all the ma- 
terial in the world. We have a land 
eager to realize the idea of giving the 
children a chance, how to test the child’s 
ability. We have found out how to plan 
work for children that will engage their 
best efforts, and the appeal of the chil- 
dren is being heeded as never before. 
They are challenging us every day we 
teach, every hour they are in our pres- 
ence, and it is a happy day for America 
when her sons and daughters are doing 
this great work, leading little children 
out of dark prisons that deafness and 
blindness impose, into the sunshine of 
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achievement. I think that the people on 
the outside of this world of teachers 
must have a feeling of great envy at 
your happy fortune of great opportun- 
ity. I congratulate you, my friends, and 
I wish you every blessing and every re- 
source that can help you more and more 
in this magnificent work. (Applause.) 





Dr. Taytor: I think it would be a 
great mistake if the impression made 
by the inspiring address we have just 
listened to should be disturbed by the 
garrulous remarks of a tiresome toast- 
master. In our little town in Texas 
when I was a boy Uncle Tom George 
always closed prayer with “Now, Lord, 
go with us to our respectable homes.” 
And we will all go to our respectable 
homes. 








THE RECOGNITION OF EFFORT 


HALL the teacher who does nothing to improve herself 
during the summer be on a par with the one who at great 
expense, at a real sacrifice, has gone and pursued a summer 
course like the one in Staunton? 
should be recognition of this work as an incentive. 
should look toward some kind of standardization whereby we 
may estimate the work the teachers are doing, and endeavor to 
reward, as substantially as lies in our power, those who are pre- 
‘paring themselves to do better work. 


It seems to me that there 
I think we 


—Harris Taylor. 














ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 


Thursday, June 28, 1928 


The meeting was called to order at 
11 o’clock A. M., by the President, Dr. 
Harris Taylor. 


Dr. TayLor: The meeting will please 
come to order. We now have the re- 
port of the President of the Association. 


President’s Address 


By Harris 


R. BERRY, in his excellent ad- 
:) dress on Tuesday evening, gave 

you detailed information in 
regard to the founding of the 
American Association. Its purposes 
are: 1, to carry out the spirit of the 
California resolution, that every child 
should have an opportunity to learn to 
speak and read the lips; 2, to cooperate 
with the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf; and 3, to develop 
normal plans by which the status of the 
deaf and their instruction may be im- 
proved. 

There was a time when it was felt 
that the American Association might run 
in conflict with other organizations then 
existing, but that time, I think, has long 
since passed. Our effort is to cnoperate. 
The American Association has a large 
number of parents as members, a still 
larger number of hard of hearing or deaf- 
ened persons, and also teachers, and each 
of these elements is entitled to consider- 
ation. 

It might be interesting to speak very 
briefly of the activities of the American 
Association within the last twenty-five 
years. In this time there has been a 
very pronounced growth in schools for 
the deaf. Twenty-five years ago there 
were 57 public residential schools, 50 
public day schools and 16 private and 
denominational schools for the deaf in 
the United States, or a total of 123 
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TAYLOR 
schools. Since then there has been an 
increase of 6 residential, 60 public day, 


and 3 private and denominational schools 
—a total increase of 69 schools or 35.9 
per cent. 


The number of pupils has increased 
faster than the number of schools. 
Within this period the number of pupils 
has increased from 10,952 in 1902 to 
16,807 in 192%—a total increase of 
5,855 pupils or 53.5 per cent. 


The increase in speech teaching has 
been greater than the increase in pupil- 
age. In 1902, 7,017, or 64.1 per cent. 
of the pupils, received instruction in 
speech; in 1927, the number receiving 
instruction in speech had grown to 
14,223, or 84.6 per cent. of the pupil 
population. 


But still greater has been the growth 
in oral teaching. In 1902, 4,951 pupils, 
or 45.2 per cent. were educated chiefly 
or wholly by means of speech and lip- 
reading. In 1927, the number taught 
chiefly or wholly through speech and lip- 
reading had grown to 13,496, or 80 per 
cent. of the whole. 


Within this 25-year period the total 
number of pupils has increased 53.5 per 
cent., the number receiving instruction 
in speech has increased 102.6 per cent., 
and the number educated chiefly or 
wholly through speech has increased 
172.6 per cent. 
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Above: Frank M. Driggs (left), Superintendent of the Utah School for the Deaf; E. Mck. 
Goodwin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
Center: A. C. Manning, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Below: Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal, Detroit Day-School for the Deaf; John D. Wright, 
Founder and Director, Wright Oral School, New York. 
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In 1902 out of a total of 1,039 teach- 
ers of literary or academic classes, 664, 
or 63.9 per cent. were oral. In 1927, 
out of a total of 1923 academic teach- 
ers, 1,556, or 89.1 per cent. were oral. 
There was a gain of 1,004, or 72.3 per 
cent. in the total number of teachers. 
The gain in oral teachers was 892, or 
134.3 per cent. 

The increase in the number of pupils 
taught by speech and lip-reading was 
172.6 per cent. The increase in the 
number of oral teachers was 134.3 per 
cent. While there has been a remark- 
able increase in the number and percent- 
age of oral teachers, this increase has 
not been adequate to meet the require- 
ments of the trend toward education 
through speech in our schools for the 
deaf. It is, therefore, evident that the 
American Association has a legitimate 
field of activity in helping train more 
teachers for oral work. 

The foregoing statistics were obtained 
from the American Annals of the Deaf. 

There is an increasing tendency either 
to teach children by speech or net to 
teach speech at all. In other words, 
most of the work now that is done in 
speech is done wholly or chiefly by that 
method. 

Within this time there have been sum- 
mer program meetings—at Chicago in 
1909, at Providence in 1914, at Phila- 
delphia in 1920, at New York in 1924, 
at San Francisco in 1926, and at Staun- 
ton in 1928. 

Now, we do not arrogate to ourselves 
the whole responsibility for the changes 
that have grown up in the teaching of 
speech, but we do feel that this Asso- 
ciation has contributed materially toward 
this work. At Northampton, summer 
schools were conducted for a number 
of years—if I remember correctly, from 
about 1903 to 1923, and a large number 
of persons attended. Then in 1925 a 
summer normal school was held at 
Morganton, North Carolina, and in 1927 
at the School for the Deaf in San 
Francisco. 

All of these schools were held under 
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the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion, but this summer is*the first time 
that this organization has ever held a 
summer normal school of its own. This 
school has a faculty which comes from 
—well, two from the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, two from Lexington Avenue, 
New York, one from the Boston Day 
School, one from the State Teachers’ 
College of Virginia, one from the North 
Carolina School, one from the Florida 
School, one from the Clarke School, one 
from the North Dakota School, and five 
from the Virginia School. There we 
have a faculty coming from a number 
of States and a number of schools, and 
I think you will agree that the American 
Association, chiefly through Mr. Mc- 
Manaway and his able assistants, has 
brought together a faculty for variety 
and quality of work that is the strongest 
that has ever been assembled in any 
summer school for teachers of the deaf 
in this country. 

In addition to that, we have had the 
cooperation of the University of Vir- 
ginia, by which teachers receive college 
credits. I think that this summer school 
has set a standard in efficiency and ex- 
tent of work that we may well be proud 
of, and which it will be difficult for 
schools in the future to exceed. The 
students have come from 20 States and 
also from the Philippine Islands and 
the District of Columbia, with a total 
enrollment of 105. This is indeed in- 
teresting, but when we know the spirit 
of these students we are still more 
pleased. It is a great gratification to 
know that the large number is here, and 
it is still more gratifying to know the 
eagerness with which they have pursued 
their work. 

In addition to all this work the 
American Association has published the 
Votta Review and has given out a 
great deal of information concerning the 
deaf and deafness through the Volta 
Bureau. 

A year ago the Association decided 
to attempt no summer school work, but 
to lend its support to the Society of Pro- 
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gressive Oral Advocates in their summer 
work in the city of New York. The 
Association then made a proposal to the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
to alternate in holding summer normal 
schools—that is, the organization at St. 
Louis would hold a summer normal 
school one year, and the American Asso- 
ciation the next. Correspondence was 
entered into, and the Oral Advocates de- 
cided not to hold any summer meeting 
this year, but to hold their summer nor- 
mal school as in the past. 

We regret, of course, that we were 
not able to bring the two organizations 
together for a summer normal school, 
but at the same time we do extend our 
good wishes to our friends in St. Louis, 
and wish them happiness and success. 

Within recent years the Association 
has been brought more and more into 
intimate relationship with the Federation 
of Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, 
and now a very high percentage of the 
membership of the American Association 
is drawn from these leagues. A matter 
of very great interest both to them and 
to us who are engaged directly in teach- 
ing the deaf child in the schools is the 
hard of hearing child in the public 
school. In this matter the Federation 
has taken the initiative and has com- 
manded the assistance of physicians and 
others in a way that has been most 
gratifying. They have proved from the 
surveys they have made that there is an 
astonishingly large number of children in 
the public schools who are handicapped 
by deafness of a greater or less extent. 
Dr. Berry in his address invited our co- 
operation in this work. I think candidly, 
personally, that the teachers of the deaf 
have not shown the degree of coopera- 
tion in this work that the leagues for 
the hard of hearing have had reason to 
expect. I think that we have been so 
engrossed with our own problems, so 
occupied with teaching the children that 
we have, that we have hesitated to go 
out and cooperate in this survey, and to 
offer suggestions as to what may be 
done with the children found. 
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Dr. Berry brought out suggestions 
that have been made as to the disposal 
of such children; that some with a slight 
degree of deafness should be held in the 
public schools, with special assistance 
that will meet their requirements; others 
should receive more attention of a spe- 
cialized nature; and some should be 
brought to schools for the deaf. I am 
not positive that his classification is ex- 
actly as I would recommend it, but it is 
approximately so, and I do feel that we 
can render assistance. I believe that we 
can assist in training teachers to meet the 
requirements of these children. It is for 
us to decide whether or not they shall 
receive instruction along lines that meet 
with our approval, or whether, failing 
to receive our help, they shall go to 
others less qualified to assist. 

Let us hope that our organization will 
lend its full and complete support to the 
extent of its ability in this noble cause 
of helping the hard of hearing children 
in the public schools. 

The National Research Council has 
been most active within the last year in 
the study of deafness and its problems. 
As you were told last night, that organi- 
zation has formed numerous committees 
with a view toward studying all phases 
of deafness and all problems involved 
therein. It seems to me that there is 
no question that this Association, and 
the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals, and the Convention of 
American Instructors will be glad to 
lend their earnest support to the work 
that the National Research Council is 
undertaking. 

Coming back to the training of teach- 
ers, we have here a problem that is one 
of our greatest. I have been in com- 
munication with Dr. Hall in regard to 
the number of schools in the United 
States that are conducting training 
classes for teachers, and I have serious 
doubts that the list that we have is com- 
plete. It is as follows: 

In Massachusetts, the Clarke School; 
in New York, Public School 47, the 
Lexington Avenue School, St. Joseph’s 
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Institute, and St. Mary’s Institute; in 
Pennsylvania, Mount Airy, the Western 
Pennsylvania School, and the Sana- 
torium School at Lansdowne; in the 
District of Columbia, the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf; in Illinois, the 
Parker Practice School in Chicago; in 
Missouri, Central Institute; and in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Wisconsin, the State Schools. This is 
a large number of schools conducting 
training classes. 

The Conference of Principals of 
Schools for the Deaf and the American 
Association have combined in recom- 
mendations as to the standards for 
teachers in training, the standards for 
admission and the standards for the 
course of study. These recommenda- 
tions were adopted, with only one dis- 
senting vote, by the Conference of Prin- 
cipals at Frederick, and they have met 
with the approval of the directors of 
the American Association. The standard 
thus adopted is not too high, though 
probably as high as it could be under 
the circumstances. But the report ‘made 
provision for raising it in the early 
future. Within the last year there has 
been much improvement in regard to 
standards for admission. The Western 
Pennsylvania School has raised its 
standard. The minimum requirement 
now is two years of college or normal 
work. This applies also at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School and the Indiana 
School. Gallaudet College has always 
accepted only on college diploma for its 
normal fellows, and for the normal 
students it has now adopted the same 
standard. The Clarke School in North- 
ampton has materially raised its stand- 
ard. The New Jersey School requires 
two years’ normal work or four years’ 
college. Mount Airy requires normal 
school graduation or three years’ college. 
The Maryland school requires two years 
of normal school, and the North Caro- 
lina School high-school graduation with 
two years’ college credits. I have no 
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doubt that the standard has been raised 
in a number of schools not mentioned. 
This is a very healthy increase in the 
minimum requirement for admission. 
Our summer normal school work is 
now assuming a proportion that demands 
our attention. What shall we do? 
Shall the teacher who does nothing to 
improve herself during the summer be 
on a par with the one who at great ex- 
pense, at a real sacrifice, has gone and 
pursued a summer course like the one 
here? It seems to me that there should 
be recognition of this work as an in- 
centive. I think we should look toward 
some kind of standardization whereby 
we may estimate the work the. teachers 
are doing, and endeavor to reward, as 
substantially as lies in our power, those 
who are preparing themselves to do bet- 
ter work. A standardization of teacher 
attainments is not a thing that should be 
attempted unless it is on a very high 
scale, but it does seem to me that we 
ought to have a way in which we can 
know what teachers are making these 
efforts, and that these teachers should 
have a way of making it known that 
they are working in this way to pre- 
pare themselves. I think it would be a 
very good thing if the principal of every 
school would attempt to do what I have 
so far not been able to do, cease to be 
merely an administrator. Perhaps I am 
not quite doing myself justice, but so 
much of my time is given to adminis- 
trative duties that there is a strong ten- 
dency to lose sight of school werk and 
to delegate that work completely to 
others. There is a position that it seems 
to me principals ought to take. We 
should either be familiar enough with 
the work that is done and abreast of the 
times sufficiently to know what ought to 
be done, or our supervising principals 
should be consulted freely and ade- 
quately. Some of us hate to admit to 
ourselves that somebody else under- 
stands many of the details of school 
work (and, frankly, many of the prin- 
ciples of education) better than we do. 
We don’t hesitate for a moment to say 
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that the cook makes better biscuits than 
we do, but we dislike to acknowledge 
superiority in our supervising teachers. 
We should keep, I think, more closely 
in touch, and while we are suggesting 
what teachers should be, it seems that 
we ourselves should say that principals 
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also set a standard. In the words of 
Washington, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and prudent may re- 
pair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

We shall now have the report of the 
Secretary. 


The Report of the Secretary 


By H. M. McManaway 


and in somewhat informal style. The 

report of the Executive Secretary 
will indicate to you something of the size 
of the Association and the nature of 
the membership. One feature of this is 
of exceptional interest. Eighteen full 
paid life memberships were received 
during 1927. May I say at this time 
that more and more of our members 
are taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity to become life members. A life 
membership costs $50. That includes 
subscription to the Votta ReEvIEW as 
long as you live. It is an economical 
proposition and it provides funds with 
which the Association can go ahead 
with its business, because only the in- 
come from life membership fees is 
used. The movement to take life mem- 
bership instead of annual membership 
should grow, and I trust that the mem- 
bers in general will learn of its value. 

I will read some excerpts from the 
meeting of the board in January, which 
will give you, in addition to what Dr. 
Taylor has said, some idea of the vari- 
ous activities in which the Association 
is interested. 

The meeting was held on January 19 
at the Volta Bureau. I will not refer 
to its routine business—reading of min- 
utes, reports, etc.—but will mention only 
a few special items. 

President Taylor referred very feel- 
ingly to the recent death of Dr. Albert 
H. Walker, who was elected to the board 
at the last business meeting at Columbus, 
and the Secretary was instructed by the 
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board to draft resolutions expressing the 
sense of the board relative to its loss. 

The board unanimously elected, as the 
successor to Dr. Walker, Miss Bessie N. 
Leonard of Clarke School. 

The President presented his report 
informally, submitting in full certain 
correspondence with Dr. Goldstein and 
Miss Connery, about which he has just 
told you, and read a final telegram, just 
received, which conclusively stated the 
refusal of the officers of the Advocates 
to comply with the request to recipro- 
cate in the matter of a summer school. 

Dr. Taylor spoke with regret of the 
resignation of Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 
from the board after a long period of 
service, and of the efforts that had been 
made ‘in vain to induce him to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. Goodwin made a motion that 
elected Mrs. Calvin Coolidge Honorary 
President and Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 
Honorary Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation. The motion was adopted. 

May I say parenthetically that Mrs. 
Coolidge replied, expressing very deep 
appreciation of the honor, but saying that 
because of the responsibilities which 
might be involved through the estab- 
lishment of a precedent of this sort, it 
would be impossible for her to accept 
such an honor from any organization. 


She wrote a very gracious letter. Dr. 
Grosvenor expressed in person his 
gratification at the honor conferred 


upon him. 
The Executive Secretary was author- 
ized to attend the next annual meeting 
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of the International Council for the 
Education of Exceptional Children in 
Toronto, as she had been invited to ap- 
pear on the program of that organiza- 
tion. 


One of the board called attention to 
the need for emphasis upon the essen- 
tial unity of interest between work with 
the deaf child and the hard of hearing 
child, and the many points of common 
interest existing between this Associa- 
tion and the Federation for the Hard 
of Hearing. He regretted the tendency 
to emphasize the points of difference 
while seemingly ignoring the many ad- 
vantages to be derived from working 
together for common ends. 

Under the head of “New Business,” 
Dr. Berry spoke very feelingly of the 
‘need of teachers for the many hard of 
hearing children being found in the 
various surveys under the auspices of 
the Federation, and Miss Van Adestine 
spoke of the need of selecting young 
teachers completing teachers’ college 
courses and possessing proper qualifica- 
tions to be trained for this work. This 
question was referred to the Committee 
on Summer Normal Schools, with the 
request that they formulate a report on 
requirements and standards for ‘teach- 
ers of the deaf and of hard of hearing 
children, the report to be submitted at 
a later time. 


May I state at this time that since 
the Board meeting in January the As- 
sociation has received a bequest of 
$2,000 from a former member of the 
Association, one who had very recently 
become a life member and who had 
provided in her will that the sum of 
$2,000 should go to the work of this 
Association. The Executive Committee 
instructed the Secretary to express ap- 
preciation for the bequest and to indi- 
cate to the executor (the brother of the 
lady) that this money would be added 
to the endowment funds, as it is a 
matter of general policy of the Board 
that all such sums shall be added to 
the endowment. The name of the lady 
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was Miss Margaret Scranton Platt, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

It is a pleasure to report that Miss 
Mary McCowen, our beloved First 
Vice-President, who was unable to at- 
tend, sent $100 to help with the ex- 
penses of this summer meeting, and 
also that Dr. Grosvenor and Dr. Taylor 
contributed similar amounts. 

At a called meeting of the Board 
held this week there were a number of 
actions taken which I shall report in- 
formally. One was an action relative 
to alterations to the Volta Bureau, pro- 
viding additional space, because the 
work of the bureau is enlarging and 
more space is needed. I can not give 
you a final report on that, but this 
motion was adopted: 

“That the trustees be requested to 
provide additional office space by cut- 
ting off a part of the large board room 
and lowering the ceiling. Second, that 
the trustees be requested to investigate 
the advisability of providing stack 
rooms for the library above the lowered 
ceiling and secure estimates and report 
to the Executive Committee, which is 
given authority to act.” 

It was voted: “That subscriptions to 
the Voitta Review shall not carry mem- 
bership in the Association unless the 
subscriptions are in the names of pri- 
vate individuals.” 

The following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, That, as an encouragement 
to professional advancement among 
teachers of the deaf, the Association 
formally requests the schools repre- 
sented in the student body of the sum- 
mer school to recognize the work done 
by these students in some tangible man- 
ner, and that the President be requested 
to communicate with the heads of these 
several schools.” 

It was moved further that a commit- 
tee be appointed to study the work and 
the purpose of schools that receive 
young deaf children under the age of 
five years, as to aims, methods and sup- 
port, and report with recommendations 
as to the education of these children. 
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This motion was also adopted: “Re- 
solved, That the Board has heard with 
interest of the work being done with 
efficiency tests in lip-reading by Miss 
Joiner, Miss Whildin, and others, and 
hopes that reports of progress and re- 
sults will be prepared and submitted to 
this Association at its next biennial 
meeting.” 

It was recommended by the Board: 
first, that a summer school be held by 
this Association next year, somewhere 
in the Middle West; second, that it be 
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selected after conference with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Convention of 
Instructors of the Deaf, so that, if pos- 
sible, there will not be a conflict of 
dates; fourth, that announcement be 
made, if possible, in the proceedings 
number of the Votta Review, the Oc- 
tober number. 

One more motion was adopted for- 
mally—a motion to elect Miss Caroline 
A. Yale an Honorary Vice-President of 
the Association. I am sure that that 
will receive the hearty approbation of 
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Report of the Executive 
Secretary 


By JosepHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


OR the first time since the meeting 
fi: San Francisco I have the privi- 

lege of speaking to the general 
membership of the Association. This 
time, as then, the audience is composed 
mainly of teachers of the deaf. I want 
to begin my report, therefore, by telling 
you teachers how much all of us in your 
office at Washington appreciate the in- 
terest and support you have given the 
Association during the last two years. 
More of you have contributed, both 
spontaneously and through your schools 
in rotation, to the pages of the VoLTaA 
Review. More of you have told us what 
you liked and what you did not like in 
the magazine. More of you have se- 
cured subscriptions from the parents of 
your pupils. Best of all, in a financial 
way, more of you than ever before in 
the history of the Association have be- 
come life members. On behalf of the 
cause, I thank you. 


Before leaving the question of life 
membership, I want to tell you that 
just since the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, in January, nineteen full-paid 
life memberships have been added to 
our list. They are as follows: 

Miss Marian J. Anderson, 

Mrs. Bertha F. Belz, 

Mrs. Charles Best, 

Miss Elizabeth Carter, 

Mr. Gerald Fales, 

Mrs. Edward J. Frost, 

Mrs. P. R. Jones, 

Miss Florence Leadbetter, 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis, 

Miss Florence Lucker, 

Miss Alta M. Lux, 

Mrs. Robert Lenox Maitland, 
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Miss Lottie H. McKee, 

Miss Mabel McKowen, 

Miss Nell Nichol, 

Mr. William A. Saks, 

Miss Emma Watkins, 

Miss Louise Wimsatt, 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester. 

Of these, one is a teacher of the deaf 
and two are parents of deaf children. 
The rest are lip-readers or teachers of 
lip-reading. In addition to these nine- 
teen, six more are becoming life mem- 
bers on the installment plan; and of 
those six, five are teachers of the deaf. 
Is this not a splendid manifestation of 
interest in the work for which our As- 
sociation stands? 

No doubt you will want to know the 
total number of our members. At the 
time of the January Board Meeting we 


had 2,225, classified as follows: 

Hard of hearing persons................ 1,259 
Teachers of the deaf........................ 437 
Parents and relatives of the deaf.. 91 
lS eae YEP ee ee Tee 82 
PRT sree sicttrceeeni 84 


Schools for the deaf........................ 145 
Friends of the cause......................-. 83 
Classification unknown.................... 44 


On June first the total membership 
had increased to 2,301, and when we 
have counted those who have joined 
here in Staunton, the report will be 
still better; but at this point our op- 
timism ceases. The other side of the 
picture tells us all too plainly that less 
than half of the teachers of the deaf in 
the country, less than half even of the 
oral teachers are members, and _ that 
only a pitifully small percentage of the 
parents of deaf children have even 
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heard of us and our work. Of course, 
we realize that many of the parents 
could not benefit from our literature or 
appreciate our aims, but do you not 
think that there must be, in addition to 
the few of obvious intelligence and cul- 
ture, a large number who, if they were 
told how large a part the Association 
has indirectly played in bringing to 
their children the speech that makes 
them more of a comfort and less of a 
problem at home, would be glad to en- 
roll in such a cause? These people will 
join us only as the result of the indi- 
vidual effort of some member. Is that 
a worthwhile suggestion for some of 
you here today? 

We realize, too, that of all the thou- 
sands of hard of hearing people in our 
field we have reached only the tiniest 
fraction. Your office force tries every 
expedient that promises to be inexpen- 
sive, but publicity efforts on a small 
scale accomplish but little, and the goal 
will never be reached, or even neared, 
until we have more funds for public 
education, and the personal co-operation 
of every member of the Association. 

A few days ago I was discussing: with 
one of our officers the futility of re- 
ports in general—inevitable statistics 
that bore the listeners and do not help 
the cause. 

“Well,” he commented, “don’t present 
a conventional report. Make it human. 
Tell about the Volta Bureau as it is 
and as it ought to be.” 

Thus encouraged,’ I seized his sug- 
gestion eagerly, and I earnestly hope 
that you will look at the situation for 
a little while through my eyes. If you 
can see it as I do, you will blaze with 
desire to fight the effects of deafness 
with every available weapon and in 
every spot where they exist. 


The Volta Bureau as It Is 
When I look at the Volta Bureau 
I see, first of all, its good location, the 
attractive exterior of its building, and 
its room for expansion. Going inside, I 
find (counting myself) a force of four 
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employes, occasionally, augmented by a 
fifth. I do not believe that their worst 
enemy would accuse them of idleness. 
Not one of them can give undivided at- 
tention to one kind of work, but must 
jump from filing to stenography, from 
mailing renewal notices to shaking 
down the furnace, from keeping books 
to interviewing callers, from paging ad- 
vertisements to handling a_ teachers’ 
agency, from cataloging a library to 
supervising a correspondence club, from 
indexing the Votta Review to answer- 
ing letters of inquiry about hearing de- 
vices or deaf children, from reading 
proof to reporting a leaky waterspout, 
from accepting or rejecting manuscript 
to cutting and pasting a “dummy” maga- 
zine or planning a campaign of circu- 
larizing—all, if you please, with the 
agility of a grasshopper, plus the effort 
not to lose time during the jumps. In 
addition, if you happen to come after 
office hours or on a Saturday, you are 
more than likely to see several of the 
four cutting the grass, watering the 
flowers, or setting out shrubbery—just 
because there are no funds for a full- 
time janitor! 

It takes very little imagination to 
realize that there is more work to be 
done than four people can do well; in 
fact, more than they can do at all. 

“Ts all this effort worth while?” you 
ask. “Are they really doing any good?” 

For answer, let me quote briefly from 
three letters. 


First, the mother of a little deaf boy 
in South Carolina: 


We are so grateful to you for all of the 
valuable literature you have sent us. Until 
a month ago we did not know of the Volta 
Bureau and we were stumbling along the best 
way we could, but now we feel like we see 
our way out. 


Second, another mother, whose hard 
of hearing daughter is now almost 
grown up: 


I wonder if your correspondence club could 
put me in touch with some young people who 
are hard of hearing and who could need a bit 
of a boost now and then from one who knows 
well all their dark moments. My problem is 
hardly a problem any more, and the solution 
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of it is in many ways so satisfactory that I 
want to inspire others who have need of it. 
I owe a debt of gratitude to the Volta Bureau 
and would like to start paying it off. 

Third, a miner in the far northwest, 
recently totally deafened: 


I can’t hardly thank you enuf for your letter. 
It has help me more than all the doctors I 
have went to. I will try to not let the noise 
in my head bother me no more. Please tell 
me more about this lip-reading. I want to 
learn it if I can. 


In addition to the work of this kind 
done by these four employes, I find 
that they are constantly called by tele- 
phone to answer inquiries for the Has- 
kin and other information bureaus, for 
the United States Department of Edu- 
cation, the Veterans Bureau, scientific 
publications, educational and welfare so- 
cieties. I find that two of the most 
important scientific bodies in the United 
States have recently sent their most 
dignified representatives with repeated 
requests for co-operation. I find that 
the work is reaching out into foreign 
countries, and that schools for the deaf 
in many parts of the world are sending 
expressions of interest and gratitude; 
that the hard of hearing also are be- 
gining to send literature and ask’ for 
some in exchange, to inquire, “How 
can we help the deafened in our coun- 
try as you are doing in yours?” 


The Volta Bureau as It Ought to Be 

That brings me to the possibilities of 
this work. It is like looking at Steven- 
son’s “thousands and millions of stars,” 
but I must try not to be dazzled by 
their gleam. I must try, in letting you 
look through the telescope, just to point 
out the nearest constellations—only the 
ones that, unlike those in the sky, can 
be reached, if we will all get together 
and build the road. 

First, let us be sure that similar roads 
have been built. That is readily proved. 
I have had some correspondence with 
an organization in a field that parallels 
our own almost completely, except that 
it is less than one-third as large. By 
means of generous contributions, effec- 
tive publicity, and loyal work, this or- 
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ganization has secured sufficient funds 
to build up its office staff, in number 
and salaries, to a point that seems to us 
amazing. To make a direct comparison, 
this society, working in a field less than 
one-third as large as ours, employs 
twenty-five workers to our four, and pays 
salaries about twice as large as those 
paid at the Volta Bureau! I am sure, 
therefore, that with this in mind you 
will not think my vision of expansion 
an impracticable one. 

The first person I see, when I enter 
the Volta-Bureau-as-it-ought-to-be, is an 
Assistant Editor, who is a trained and 
experienced teacher of the deaf. Not 
only does she take general charge of 
the classroom material for the VoLta 
Review and keep a careful ‘eye upon the 
school press, but she spends at least a 
few weeks of each year in visting 
schools, keeping in touch with the 
latest methods and experiments, report- 
ing to the Directors of the Association 
upon the good work that she observes. 
Through her the Association’s contacts 
are broadened and its influence deep- 
ened, and it becomes easier to plan for 
summer program meetings and summer 
schools because of her suggestions. She 
is capable, also, of speaking before 
scientific, educational and welfare or- 
ganizations, and thus extending the 
influence of the Association’s work. 

Next I see a linguist, who gives a 
large part of her time to library work. 
She familiarizes herself with the con- 
tents of the library to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, and pushes to rapid com- 
pletion its classifying and indexing. 
Soon a printed catalogue is ready for 
distribution to all schools for the deaf, 
libraries, research agencies, and in- 
quirers, telling just what valuable in- 
formation may be secured at the Volta 
Bureau for the asking. I see teachers, 
students, research workers, coming to 
the Bureau to read and study, and being 
promptly supplied with the volumes 
they need. I see valuable contributions 
from foreign countries translated and 
placed before educators of the deaf in 
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this country and others. I see Dr. Bell's 
wonderful plan for making the Volta 
Bureau a world-center for such dif- 
fusion of educational knowledge rapidly 
becoming a reality. I see lonely, iso- 
lated deaf and hard of hearing persons 
in most inaccessible places cheered and 
helped toward rehabilitation by suitable 
literature and human interest. I see 
our linguist going before organizations 
wherever she is invited, to tell of our 
wonderful library and our service to 
education and humanity. I see con- 
tributions coming voluntarily from 
those who have been thus brought to 
realize the worth of our work. 


I see others on our staff—clerks of 
experience and responsibility, with sal- 
aries adequate to hold the best of them. 
I see better salaries for all, so that no 
employee in a major position may find 
it necessary to do another kind of work 
outside of office hours in order to make 
ends meet. I see some provision for 
pensioned retirement after long and 
faithful service—a provision such as 
is being planned for the office force of 
the National Education Association. I 
see your editor and her assistants hav- 
ing time to visit the offices of other 
magazines and study their methods of 
handling problems. I see them leaving 
the office to delve into books at the 
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public library and the Congressional 
library, and to establish and follow up 
contacts with other social agencies. I 
see our work represented on the pro- 
grams and in the exhibits of every 
great social and educational convention, 
and the public coming to know instantly 
where to turn for information regarding 
a problem caused by deafness. 


Can you see, too, these goals which 
we may reach? Are you ready to help 
with the road-building toward them? 
The first step is not money; that is 
the second step. The first is the realiza- 
tion of a great and definite aim, and the 
determination to join hands and push 
toward it. Some of the needed funds 
can be secured by your own efforts; 
some may be contributed by outside 
agencies, but one thing is sure: the out- 
side agencies will not place one cent at 
our disposal until we have shown them 
not only that we have a worthwhile 
field in which to work, but that we, as 
an organization, are working a part of 
it effectively by ourselves, and are capa- 
ble, with their help, of efficient expan- 
sion. 


Must I apologize for having sub- 
mitted to you, not a report, but a 
vision? I hope with all my heart that 
it may prove to be a prophecy. 


Reports of Committees 


COMMITTEE ON SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


By Bessie N. Leonard 


At the Association Meeting, held in 
San Francisco, In July, 1926, a Stand- 
ing Committee was appointed consisting 
of the following members: Mrs. Hurd, 
Mr. Gruver and Miss Leonard, Chair- 
man. It was suggested that the duties 
of this committee be “the supervision 
of the work of the Association summer 
schools, and that the proposed curric- 


ulum and names of teachers be sub- 
mitted to this committee so that the 
school work might be more definitely 
linked with the Association.” 

The committee awaited the decision 
of the Directors of the Association as 
to the location of a summer school in 
1927. After approaching the superin- 
tendents of several schools and upon 
consultation with Dr. Goldstein, it was 
decided not to hold a summer school in 
1927, but instead to urge the attendance 
of members of the Association and 
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others at the school and meeting of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
held at School No. 47, in New York. 


The location of the summer school 
for 1928 was fortunately decided early 
and ample time was allowed for the 
making of plans. In November the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
added the following names to the Stand- 
ing Committee: Mr. H. M. McMan- 
away, Dean C. G. Maphis, University of 
Virginia; Dr. S. P. Duke, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, Va.; and 
Miss Lucie M. Lewin of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf. A meeting of the 
Committee was called in Washington 
in January at which Dr. Taylor, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. McMan- 
away, Mr. Gruver and Miss Leonard 
were present. Mr. McManaway’s well 
developed plans were considered and 
approved, a few suggestions being 
offered. 


The large enrollment at the present 
session indicates an earnest desire on 
the part of teachers to embrace the op- 
portunities afforded by the Association’s 
summer school. It may be well to con- 
sider briefly several contributing causes. 
In addition to the one already men- 
tioned—that of the early decision in 
regard to the location and the excellent 
publicity given by the Votta REviEw— 
the matter of university credits un- 
doubtedly greatly increased the enroll- 
ment. Without elaborating on the above, 
they are points to be carefully consid- 
ered in connection with the plans for 
future summer schools. Most important 
of all was Mr. McManaway’s earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm in securing the 
strongest faculty possible. His effi- 
ciency, together with the co-operation 
of Miss Lewin, Miss Fitzgerald and 
others, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 


Mr. McManaway: May I supple- 
ment that with just two or three points 
informally? I want to comment on the 
very superior group which attended the 
summer school. That is attested by my 
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own personal observation, but in addi- 
tion by the very large proportion who 
have passed the “very stiff” courses and 
the “very stiff’ examinations that have 
been given. Two or three members of 
the faculty have used the words “su- 
perior group” in speaking to me of the 
teachers who have attended. 

In the second place may I refer to 
the fact that upon request of the direc- 
tor, notes on every course were pre- 
pared in advance, in the form of mimeo- 
graphed notes, and sold to the students 
at cost, so that they might get in full, 
or as nearly in full as possible, the 
main outline of each course separately, 
filling in such things as they might 
wish to fill in from the discussion of 
classroom work. I submit that that is 
pretty nearly worth the $50 tuition fee 
which was charged to the students who 
attended ! 

May I mention also that a number 
are not only planning to take advantage 
of the opportunity of getting college 
credits by going to the summer school 
at the University of Virginia after leav- 
ing here, but that some of them are 
planning to stay through the second 
quarter of the summer school, which 
will take them up almost to September 
10th? 

May I mention fourthly, that through 
the Votta Review and the Annals we 
secured 25,000 pages of publicity for 
the summer school and the summer 
meeting? That does not include the 
circulars which were sent out, and I 
think it is something of special interest. 

And lastly, may I mention the won- 
derful cooperation of superintendents 
of schools? The Maryland School 
closed its doors in order that its teach- 
ers might attend, and ten came from 
that school. There were ten here from 
Texas. There were ten from Tennessee. 
The New Jersey School closed one week 
earlier in order that its faculty in large 
numbers might attend this meeting. 
There were several representatives in 
the summer school, and if Mr. Pope had 
let come all who wanted to come, he 
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would have been compelled to close 
up. But you know we can’t always do 
as we would like to. 


There is one problem which I want 
to present from the standpoint of the 
student, and that is that these teachers 
of ours who are trying to meet the con- 
stantly rising requirements which we 
are setting up for teachers of the deaf, 
have had great difficulty in trying to do 
that, and at the same time get the spe- 
cial training which we insist upon. 
More effort should be made so that the 
courses given for the training of teach- 
ers in our several normal training 
schools may be given college recogni- 
tion. Isn’t that possible? 

I submit that to you informally as a 
member of this committee. (Applause.) 


COMMITTEE ON SUMMER 
MEETING 

Mr. McManaway: As chairman of 
the Committee on Summer Meeting, 
may I state very briefly that in the 
formulation of the program the com- 
mittee endeavored first to provide a 
large proportion of demonstration work. 
Second, to provide programs of interest 
to primary, intermediate and advanced 
teachers respectively. Third, to em- 
phasize every phase of work contribut- 
ing to the development of speech and 
language. And fourth, to secure out- 
standing speakers from related fields, 
especially the fields of general educa- 
tion and psychiatry. 

The program has been submitted to 
you and that is the report of your 
committee. 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 
By Madison J. Lee 

The problem of teachers’ salaries will 
never be settled satisfactorily until 
teachers receive a fair compensation 
for the efforts they are required to ex- 
pend. The time has come when teach- 
ing must be recognized as a profession 
and not a transitory step to some perma- 
nent life work. To gain this recogni- 
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tion certain teacher standards must be 
the aim of every school system and 
higher salaries must be offered to tempt 
the right kind of young people to 
measure up to those standards. 


Some of our most intelligent young 
people—those by natural talent, char- 
acter and personality most competent 
to teach—are side-stepping the school 
room for other professions and business 
where the opportunities for financial 
gain are greater than the limited sal- 
aries offered to teachers. And some of 
the best school systems have adopted 
teacher requirements which discourage 
half-educated and half-trained men and 
women from entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 


To induce the right people to take up 
teaching, a few cities have done notable 
pioneer work in raising the salary aver- 
age as well as improving the teaching 
personnel. Following the example of 
Denver, Colorado; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Oakland, California; and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, the city of Cincinnati has 
recently recognized the fairness of the 
Single Salary Scheduie and placed all 
her teachers of the same training and 
experience on a common salary basis 
whether they teach in elementary, junior 
or senior schools. Cincinnati now re- 
quires one year more training than the 
“four years beyond the four-year high 
school” which was set by the National 
Education Association as the minimum 
for all teachers. The rule reads thus: 

College graduation, together with special 
preparation for the field in which the teaching 
is to be done, shall be considered as the stand- 
ard qualifications required for future appoint- 
ments. Teachers with less professional prep- 
aration shall be appointed only when it is 
impossible to obtain teachers with standard 
qualifications. 

This means that Cincinnati will pay 
teachers who fulfill the requirements 
the maximum salary of $3,500 a year 
with certain other additional increases, 
as for example, “Teachers in classes for 
the blind, deaf, and crippled children 
one additional increase of $150.” 
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Before going further with this report, 
let me say that what the voters of Cin- 
cinnati have done in adopting this new 
schedule can be done by other cities 
and even by states. People will be more 
eager to support the schools when they 
have all the facts. It is a very impor- 
tant part of the work of our Associa- 
tion and a very real duty resting on 
every teacher to present true facts re- 
garding teachers and schools to those 
who provide school budgets. Every 
thinking teacher should loyally support 
our teachers’ associations and in that 
way help to accomplish a great public 
educational program. 

I am sure every person present would 
like to see the salary of every com- 
petent teacher raised a thousand dol- 
lars. Raises will come from time to 
time, and they will come more surely 
and regularly to those who continue to 
grow and develop to a_ professional 
level. 

The May, 1927, Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association 
gives some very interesting salary com- 
parisons. The average income of all 
gainfully occupied persons in the United 
States in 1926 was $2,010. This figure 
was obtained by dividing the estimated 
current income of $89,682,000,000 by 
the estimated number of 44,600,000 
gainfully occupied persons during the 
same year. “Gainfully occupied per- 
sons” includes all people ten years of 
age and over engaged in activities 
which yield direct money incomes, ex- 
cepting housewives and children work- 
ing about their homes. In view of the 
fact that over 200 persons reported in- 
comes of over a million dollars, 2,- 
098,743 persons reported incomes of 
over $3,000, and all the rest earned less 
than $3,000, the average income of 
$2,010 is probably too high. By elim- 
inating some of the largest incomes we 
will find that $1,700 will more nearly 
represent the most typical yearly in- 
come of all the gainfully occupied per- 
sons in our country. 

In 1926 the average earnings of fac- 
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tory workers, male and female, was 
$1,309 if we assume that they all worked 
48 weeks. 

In 1926 the average hourly rate of 
824,313 members of 78 trades in 66 
important industrial centers was $1.15 
and the average number of hours per 
full-time week in all these trades was 
45.4. By using these figures and as- 
suming that all union workers were 
employed 48 weeks we have the average 
yearly union wage of $2,502. 

Twenty-four per cent of six classes of 
workers who performed routine clerical 
service under supervision in 1926 re- 
ceived an average salary of $1,440 or 
more. 

The average yearly salary of senio 
clerks and chief clerks who exercised 
some degree of administrative respon- 
sibility was $1,908 if those workers 
were all employed 48 weeks during 1926. 

The average yearly salary of the 
46,983 government employees in the 
District of Columbia in 1926 was $1,809. 

Other groups of employees could be 
singled out and compared separately 
but the above citations will suffice to 
give a general idea of what income 
people who work receive for that work. 

As teachers we naturally feel that we 
are rendering greater service to human- 
ity than those employed in any other 
occupations. I feel very sure that no 
group of the employed can rightfully 
claim as important a place in the eco- 
nomic and social life of a country as 
teachers who have the proper ability, 
training and character. 

And the average salary of the 845,000 
teachers now employed in the public 
schools of the United States is approxi- 
mately $1,300! This figure should also 
be scaled down because of the few 
higher salaries in the larger cities, and 
we will find that $1,200 is very likely the 
typical average salary for public school 
teachers. 

Last fall I received from 28 state 
schools for the deaf lists of salaries paid 
in those schools at that time. The 
average salary of teachers of the deaf 
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in those schools as I have been able to 
estimate it from the figures received 
was $1,464. This salary applies only 
to class room teachers and not to that 
large group of industrial instructors 
who, in many schools, receive smaller 
salaries than academic teachers. 

Let’s repeat the above figures for a 
closer comparison : 


All gainfully occupied persons......$1,700 
Factory workers, male and female 1,309 
Union laborers in 78 trades............ 2,502 
Routine clerical workers ................ 
Senior clerks and chief clerks........ 1,908 
Government employees in the Dis- 

trict Gf Coluasbia........................ 1,809 
All public school teachers.............. 1,200 
Teachers in State Schools for the 

Deaf 


Three of our schools have sent in 
very recent reports. The Western 
Pennsylvania School reported that sal- 
-aries there range from $1,200 to $1,800 
for women, and from $1,500 to $2,200 
for men who have special duties to per- 
form. Public school teachers in the 
same vicinity receive as high as $2,400 
for the same grade of work as that 
done by the teachers of the deaf. It is 
possible that the amount of training 
required may justify this difference in 
salary. 

The superintendent of the Maryland 
School reported that according to his 
best judgment the teachers of the deaf 
in his state are slightly better paid 
than are the teachers throughout the 
counties of Maryland, although the Bal- 
timore schools are not included in this 
comparison. 

Statistics from Florida show that the 
average salary in the Florida State 
School last year was $160 per month, 
while the average salary in the St. 
Johns County and St. Augustine schools 
was $118.60 per month and the average 
salary in all public schools in the state 
of Florida was $97.64 per month— 
schools holding eight and nine months. 

In reply to the questionnaire sent out 
by Miss Hazel Thompson of Gallaudet 
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College the following information was 
received : 


Salary scale of teachers of vocational 
subjects compared with that of teachers 
of academic subjects: 


Thirty-seven schools reported. Of this 
number 20 reported that vocational and 
academic teachers were on the same 
scale; 17 reported that they were not 
on the same scale; 1 reported that voca- 
tional teachers received larger salaries 
than the academic teachers. 


Salary scale of vocational teachers in 
schools for the deaf compared with 
vocational teachers in city public schools 
of the same town: 


Thirty-six schools reported. Of this 
number 24 schools reported that the 
salaries of vocational teachers in schools 
for the deaf were lower than in the city 
public schools; 10 reported that the 
salaries their teachers received were the 
same as those of the teachers in the city 
public schools; 2 reported that the sal- 
aries of their teachers were more than 
the vocational teachers in the city pub- 
lic schools. 

American society places increased bur- 
dens and responsibility upon the schools 
and teachers each year. A higher and 
broader type of training to meet the 
more exacting standards of living is re- 
quired. Teachers are expected to have 
thorough and special training not only in 
the traditional subjects but also in those 
extra-curricula courses that assure fuller 
intellectual and social lives. Each year 
school boards seek teachers with greater 
capacity and more specialized training, 
until now an A. B. degree from a recog- 
inzed college will not in itself guaran- 
tee a position in a school room. 

The type of teachers now demanded 
by our best schools cannot and should 
not be obtained at salaries less than the 
income of unskilled labor. 


Dr. Taytor: The report of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity. 


Mr. McManaway: This report was 
submitted by mail, and I will read it. 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
By Mildred Evans 


The accomplishments of the publicity 
committee during the past year have 
been small—one prize contest conducted 
and some informative material prepared. 
But our plans for the coming year are big. 


We hope to secure a Publicity Rep- 
resentative in every school for the deaf. 
Some of you in this audience are future 
Publicity Representatives. The Asso- 
ciation needs you as local announcers 
to your fellow-teachers of the tremen- 
dous work the Volta Bureau is doing 
for the deaf, work which needs the 
loyal support of every teacher in the 
country. Many do not yet understand 
or take any interest in the Association. 
With your Publicity Representatives as 
connecting links between these teachers 
and headquarters, we believe a big pub- 
licity campagin can be conducted. More 
teachers can be made acquainted with 
the Volta Bureau. More members can 
be secured for the Association. 


To interest the general public the 
committee suggests the movies :and 
churches as mediums. We believe that 
many churches will welcome a good 
speaker for a Sunday School or Prayer 
Meeting session, especially as no plea 
will be made for money. The purpose 
of the speech will be solely to enlist the 
interest and sympathy of the audience 
in behalf of the deaf. Where can the 
speakers be found? In nearby schools 
for the deaf. The committee recom- 
mends this method of advertising our 
cause, and hopes that a great many 
speeches before such audiences may 
be arranged during the coming year 
through our Publicity Representatives, 
whom we shall furnish with the neces- 
sary literature. 


In closing our report we wish to ac- 
knowledge the wise and kindly counsel 
of the staff at the Volta Bureau. They 
are doing great things. We, as loyal 
members of the Association, must stand by. 
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ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 

Dr. Taytor: We will now pass to 
the election of five directors to succeed 
David Fairchild, T. C. Forrester, H. M. 
McManaway, Charles W. Richardson, 
and Caroline A. Yale. 

(Mr. McManaway, at the request of 
the Board, made a brief statement ex- 
plaining the identity of each of those 
who had been placed in nomination. 
They were as follows: David Fairchild, 
T. C. Forrester, H. M. McManaway, 
Charles W. Richardson, Caroline A. 
Yale, Mabel E. Adams, Enfield Joiner, 
and Mrs. Lucile M. Moore.) 

Dr. Taylor: I would state that Miss 
Yale has requested that she be left off 
the Board, on the ground that she can- 
not hope to attend another meeting. As 
you know, she has been elected an 
honorary vice-president, and she will 
always be consulted in regard to the 
affairs of the Association. The ballots 
will now be passed to you. Mr. Gruver 
and Mr. Pope will act as tellers. 

The balloting proceeded, and the fol- 
lowing were declared elected: David 
Fairchild, T. C. Forrester, H. M. Mc- 
Manaway, Mabel E. Adams, and Lucile 
M. Moore. 


NEW BUSINESS 
Mr. McManaway read the following 
letter : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

Central Institute for the Deaf extends to 
your organization a most cordial invitation to 
hold the next session of your Association in 
the summer of 1929 in the city of St. Louis. 
At this time the new buildings of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf will be at your disposal 
for such a meeting, and we wish officially to 
extend to you this invitation at this time. You 
can rest assured that the city of St. Louis 
and all the officers and adherents of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf will use every 
talent at their command to extend to you the 
hospitality and cordiality of this large pivotal 
community of the nation. 

Trusting that this invitation may receive 
your favorable consideration, we are, 

Max A. GoLpsTEINn, 
Director, Central Institute for the Deaf. 


This communication was referred to 
the Board of Directors for action at its 
next meeting. 


eee Seen 
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The following resolutions were heard: 
Offered by Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Gruver : 


Resolved, that the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
hereby records its hearty appreciation of the 
work of the National Research Council and 
pledges its earnest cooperation in the promo- 
tion of scientific research in the interests of 
the deaf. 


Upon motion by Dr. Hall, seconded 
by Mr. Cloud, the resolution was 
adopted. 


Offered by Miss Anne Berkeley: 


Whereas, the student body and faculty of 
the 1928 summer school of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf feel that the time has come when 
the work of the committee on the standardiza- 
tion of teacher-training should be supported 
and supplemented by greater professional unity 
among the teachers; and 


Whereas, it is felt that such unity would 
result in inestimable benefit to the children in 
whose service we labor, to the superintendents 
who are guiding the work, and to the teachers 
themselves, we, the student body and faculty 
of the 1928 summer school, offer the following 
resolution to the Association: 


Resolved, that a joint committee of super- 
intendents and teachers be elected during this 
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meeting (a) to formulate professional stand- 
ards; (b) to work out a plan of registration 
and recognition of teachers of the deaf qualify- 
ing under these standards; and (c) to submit 
the plan to the professional members of the 
Association by letter, through the office of the 
Association at the Volta Bureau. 

Further resolved, that if this plan is ap- 
proved by a majority of the professional 
members of the Association, the Board of 
Directors be instructed to put it in operation; 
and that the following persons be named as a 
committee to carry out the provisions of these 
resolutions: Superintendents, Mr. H. M. Mc- 
Manaway, Dr. Harris Taylor and Miss 
Mabel Adams; Teachers, Miss Mary New, 
Miss Dorothy Morris, and Mrs. Lucile M. 
Moore. 


Upon motion of Miss Timberlake, 
seconded by Mr. Betts, the resolution 
was adopted. 

A committee on resolutions, consist- 
ing of Mr. Booth, Dr. Hall and Miss 
Adams, was appointed by the chairman, 
to report at the Friday evening session. 

Upon motion of Mr. Booth, telegrams 
of greeting from the Association were 
ordered sent to Miss Yale and Miss 
McCowen. 

Whereupon, at 1.15 P. M., the busi- 
ness meeting adjourned. 








SUMMER COURSES BENEFIT SCHOOLS 


HOPE that in the near future there will be among the 

schools a system of compensating the teachers who go to 
summer schools every second or third summer. 
pay the expense, and it will pay the school with interest to do it. 
It would well have paid the schools in actual results to have sent 
their teachers to this summer school—and this applies to the next 
summer school, and the next, if they are organized and run on 


anything like the basis that this one is. 


Let the school 


—E. McK. Good»in. 





























THURSDAY EVENING 
SESSION 


By AvBert B. SIEvERs 


The meeting was called to order at 
8:00 o'clock P. M. by Dr. E. A. Gruver, 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Gruver. We are to have a de- 
lightful trez* and an interesting discus- 
sion this evening. The two speakers 
on the program are Dr. Russell and Dr. 
Siewers. Dr. Russell has kindly con- 


sented to give place to Dr. Siewers so 
that he can catch an early train. 

It gives me very great pleasure to in- 
troduce this evening Dr. Albert D. 
Siewers, psychiatrist of the Syracuse 
Public Schools, and of the Pre-School 
Clinic. He is also Assistant Professor 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases of 
Syracuse University. Dr. Siewers. 


The Function of the Psychiatrist 


in the 


F I were to tell you the function of 

| a physician in a case of typhoid fever 
I could start right in. You would 
understand his ordinary function and ap- 
ply it definitely to the particular case in 
hand, but when we talk of psychiatry in 
the public schools, first of all we have 
to justify the psychiatrist. Why have 
such a queer fellow after all? All 
psychiatrists are queer, and all of the 
things they deal with are queer or worse. 
Now, there is a definite reason for a 
psychiatrist. The number of people who 
are suffering from mental disorders in 
this country is double the number of 
those who are sick from any other 
cause. There are twice as many people 
sick with mental disturbances as there 
are from all other diseases put together. 
In the State of Virginia there are 
twice as many hospital beds for people 
ill with mental diseases as there are 
hospital beds in all of the private, semi- 
‘ private, and public hospitals in the State. 
You see, then, that there is some reason 





*An extemporaneous address. 


School” 


for somebody who is interested in mental 
disturbances. 

How about children? Let us speak 
in round numbers. There are 1,000,000 
children in the public schools today who 
before they die will spend some time in 
institutions for mental diseases—one 
million. Seventy-five thousand a year is 
the rate of admissions to State hospitals, 
and a few years ago psychiatrists got 
interested in finding the other end of the 
line. Here were these 75,000 people 
lined up outside of the State hospitals. 
It was easy enough to picture those al- 
ready in. The whole world had been 
educated to a hopelessness about mental 
disturbances after they reached the point 
where they had to be put away from 
harm. What about the other end of the 
line? Careful histories were taken and 
some psychiatrists who shot their guns 
a little prematurely said: “We have 
found the key to the situation. It is in 
the high schools. That is the age at 
which most people first begin to show 
mental disturbances.” Reconsideration, 
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further study, pushed it further back, 
and we became interested in the junior 
high schools, the grammar schools, the 
primary grades, and finally we are 
studying the pre-school child, the child 
from 18 months to five years of age. 
Of course, the trouble really begins with 
the grandparents, so we haven’t gotten 
far enough back yet (laughter), but a 
lot can be done in this formative pre- 
school period and a lot can be done 
afterwards to prevent little disturbances 
from gaining headway. 

When does the child begin to mani- 
fest symptoms which later on will be 
considered mental disturbances? Well, 
possibly when he is about two weeks 
old. He is obsessed with the idea then 
of being top dog. He wants to be boss, 
and he develops into the most pernicious 
kind of liar. (Laughter) Not your child 
or mine, but everybody else’s. (Laughter) 
A youngster finds out that if he cries 
he can make somebody think there is 
something wrong with him, and if he 
manages to stage this crying about 20 
minutes before feeding time, the mother 
will be “on her ear” in about five min- 
utes and will feed him 15 minutes ahead 
of time. It works so well that the next 
time he tries it 20 minutes earlier, and 
no self-respecting American child will 
come home from a hospital at the age of 
two weeks on*a four-hour feeding 
schedule and not change it to three hours 
inside of two weeks. They all do it. 
Now you have to protect them, that is 
true, but they can be over-protected, and 
that is one trouble with so many of these 
children who develop nervous traits 
later on. 

At the school age the child is trying 
to establish a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, is making brand new adjust- 
ments and meeting a whole lot of new 
conditions, and oftentimes the easiest 
way to get attention is to break the rule. 
If he simply sits and does what he is 
supposed to do and does it only fairly 
well, nobody ever notices him. If he 
does it exceptionally well he is noticed; 
if he does it exceptionally poorly he is 
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noticed ; or if he absolutely refuses to do 
it at all, then he gets attention. Now, 
all of us want attention. I don’t know 
how many of you are married, but I 
know that some married women have a 
trick of getting attention. If the hus- 
band comes home and starts reading the 
paper and doesn’t say anything, the wife 
sits over in her corner about as long as 
she can stand it and then takes off her 
shoe and throws it through the paper. 
It gets attenion. Now, children do 
exactly the same kind of thing. They 
throw something at somebody and start 
something. 

The child, then, who through these 
tricks becomes a behavior problem, used 
to be sent to the principal for a whip- 
ping. Well, after about 3,000 years of 
whippings without any appreciable re- 
sult, they decided they had better try 
something else, and the psychiatrist was 
the only person in the world who was 
queer enough to think up something else. 
He said, “Let’s study them. Let’s see 
what’s wrong,” and this child who is so 
terribly arrogant and “sassy” to the 
teacher is brought to the psychiatrist 
and he finds that this same child is very 
shy, and underneath feels very insecure. 
Now, let us conduct a little experiment. 
Think of yourselves in any social situ- 
ation in which you feel a little bit in- 
secure, and see what your response is. 
You either retire unostentatiously or you 
put up a big front. You laugh, and the 
laugh is the laugh of embarrassment, 
and you go on through with the situa- 
tion. But you do something. Now this 
feeling of insecurity we find has a lot 
to do with the behavior problems of chil- 
dren. The parents, of course, give them 
a feeling of insecurity lots of times. 
When the father gets drunk and deserts 
the family and is away for six months 
at a time the child doesn’t know where 
the next meal is coming from. Certain- 
ly that child feels socially insecure. Or 
the father and mother are unhappy and 
they take sides with the children or 
against them. Mother sides with the 
children against father, or father with 
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the children against mother. Such situ- 
ations leave the child with a feeling of 
insecurity. 

A case which I have in mind at this 
moment is of a little girl who was 
adopted, and her father never let her 
know she was adopted—that is, directly. 
He “lied lik€é a gentleman.” He thought 
it was not the thing to do to let her know 
she was adopted, so whenever she asked 
him point blank whether she was his 
child or not he would say “yes.” Of 
course, the child found out from other 
sources that she was adopted, and when 
her first foster mother died she was put 
in an orphan home for a while. Later, 
the second wife used to say: “If I had 
known that you had such a child as this 
I never would have married you.” So 
she might just as well have been in the 
orphan home as with the second mother. 
This girl, in order to get herself across, 
was arrogant, impudent, and she used to 
tell the most fantastic tales that you 
could ever imagine, involving other chil- 
dren in school, and usually involving 
punishment. For instance, getting into 
her day dreams, she would imagine that 
she was going to school, that she would 
be late, and because she was late the prin- 
cipal would call her up in front of the 
whole school assembled and reprimand 
her right on the platform, possibly even 
spank her. This, of course, put her in 
the situation of being in the center of 
the stage. Now, this day dream on the 
way to school would result in her being 
late to see whether that would happen 
or not, and then she would tell the prin- 
cipal that the reason she was late was 
that she had to run some errands for her 
mother. One morning she even stopped 
at a beauty parlor and said that her 
mother had sent her to have her hair 
dressed, as she was to appear in a play 
in school that afternoon. We didn’t 
know anything about any play in school, 
and she didn’t either, but that was a 
good way to get late. Then she told 
the principal that she had errands to 
run. She got home a little bit late and 
told her mother than she had been kept 
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in because some girl in the class had lost 
50 cents and they had accused her of 
stealing it, and she had to stay there to 
be searched—one fantastic tale after an- 
other, always with the idea of making of 
herself the central figure. Whether the 
situation that she put herself in was un- 
pleasant, as you judge it, had nothing 
to do with it. She was the center of 
the stage, and to children attention is 
attention, whether you think it is pleasant 
or not. 

My own boy at one time broke all the 
rules there were, and constantly demand- 
ed the attention of being corrected, and 
boasted along with this that his daddy 
never licked him and that he could get 
away with anything. I told him that he 
was putting me in a rather embarrassing 
position and I was afraid I would have 
to lick him just to keep him from un- 
dermining the morale of all the other 
kids in the block, and he said: “I don’t 
cadre, just so you stay away from the 
baby.” Now, that was definite. He was 
jealous of the younger brother who, he 
thought, was getting too much attention. 
The younger boy had come along and 
taken the center of the stage and he 
wanted it back. 

What can we do about such behavior 
problems? What is the function of the 
psychiatrist? Of course, the first thing 
to do is to educate the parents, because 
after all they do have the child longer 
than the teacher does. In spite of the 
fact that most parents protest that the 
schools are putting too much of the 
burden of training on them, I think they 
ought to have it, so we will try to edu- 
cate the parents. 

Then we get these hard-headed school 
teachers and try to show them the light 
of day. They are the hardest people 
to convince that the Lord ever let live. 
(Laughter) They have been taught that 
black is black and white is white, and 
they don’t recognize anything but black 
and white. There is no gray for the 
school teacher. We have much difficulty 
in making the teacher see that she can 
play a large part in this feeling of in- 
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security that works havoc among some 
children. 

I have in mind a child who was a per- 
fectly normal boy in the second grade. 
He moved from another State about two 
months before the close of the school, 
and the teacher emphasized the situa- 
tion in which this fellow felt so inse- 
cure, by remarking on his accent, by 
giving him a seat away from the other 
children, and by every other thing that 
she could possibly think of to make the 
child feel that he was different from the 
rest of the pupils in his class. Now, we 
had a real job making her see that that 
would not bring out the manhood in a 
seven-year-old youngster who had moved 
from one State to andther, from one 
section of the country to another, where 
all of the customs and habits were dif- 
ferent. We finally did make her see it, 
and as soon as she started this little boy 
running errands for her as well as other 
youngsters in the class that she had 
known all the year, he gave no more 
trouble. Before that he was ready to 
knock any kid down that came anywhere 
near him. He was looking for a fight. 
He wanted to be expelled from school. 
He told me: “If I do something bad 
enough they will not let me come to 
that school at all, because that’s what 
they used to do back home.” And he 
was trying it. He found out every rule 
around the school and deliberately broke 
it. And he gave me another insight 
into schools, this fellow did. He said: 
“You know, they have a lot of rules at 
that school and you never find out what 
they are until you break one of them.” 
(Laughter ). 

The thing that sent him to the psychi- 
atrist was that he entered his classroom 
during recess, and the principal said: 
“Didn’t you know that it was one of 
my rules that you should not enter your 
classroom during recess?” He said, “I 
don’t care,” and the principal said, “I 
will not have any child breaking my 
rules.” 

And we wondered whether the prin- 
cipal should not have been in the class 
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and the boy in the office—‘‘my rules,” 
she said, you know, like the Kaiser. She 
took it personally. If any child broke 
the rules, this principal took it person- 
ally, and certainly if you can’t make 
them change that attitude they are hard 
headed. Teachers will do that same 
thing. They will take it personally. The 
child ought to love the teacher well 
enough to do what she wants done, and 
if he doesn’t do what she says, then it 
is a personal thing. Now, if you really 
feel that way, you are nor grown up. 
Special class teachers, fortunately, have 
grown up. I will save _ myself. 
(Laughter). 

The problem with handicapped chil- 
dren is the same as that which a parent 
has. You have to establish the child’s 
independence and yet prevent unfair 
competition. That means a certain 
amount of protection. And it is a wise 
teacher who knows where to stop the 
protection and push independence. That 
is a thing that you have to determine . 
with individual children, and so far your 
work must be individualistic. You can’t 
make any rules about it. You have to 
feel your children out, and those who 
need more independence have to be 
urged in that direction, and those who 
foolhardily rush into competition which 
they can’t possibly meet must be pro- 
tected from that. 

I think it would be well if I should 
close at this time abruptly to allow a 
few minutes for any questions that you 
might have to ask. I shall do my best . 
to answer them for you. I thank you. 


DISCUSSION 


The keenest interest was manifested 
in Dr. Siewers’ address by the questions 
from the floor. Upon request, the 
speaker told of his pre-school clinic in 
Syracuse. 

“The pre-school clinic in Syracuse is 
a part of the Department of Health and 
an extension of the well-baby clinics. 
The mothers bring the children to the 
clinic and leave them in the play room, 
where they are taught to take off their 
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own coats and play with other children, 
and then to’ put their toys away and 
dress themselves for the street again. 
In the meantime, the mothers are being 
entertained by little talks about habit 
training. They are encouraged to bring 
in their own problems, and we have 
general round-table discussions of be- 
havior problems in children. We take 
up the bed-wetting child, thumb-suck- 
ing, disobedience, tantrums, etc. 

“The same children are examined by 
an orthopedist, who gives posture work 
for them in classes whenever it is 
needed. If they need more than class 
posture work, they are referred to their 
dispensary or private physician. 

“The meetings are held once a week, 
and last for an hour or an hour and a 
half. That includes tea—we make quite 
a social function out of it.” 

Upon inquiry, Dr. Siewers stated that 
there were clinics similar to his own 
in Minneapolis, Cleveland, and (he 
thought) in Philadelphia; that Dr. 
Thom, of Boston, had a Child Guidance 
clinic, and that there was one now in 
Richmond, Va. 

Asked whether he thought the work 
now being done by psychiatrists would 
eliminate the danger of insanity in some 
of the children who are prospective can- 
didates for mental hospitals, Dr. Sie- 
wers replied: “We believe it will, be- 
cause we can pick out so many ap- 
parently manufactured cases of insanity 
—cases with no background to cause 
them, but which occurred just from the 
way the child was brought up.” 


As to the permanency of the results 
obtained, the speaker said, “Every adult 
neurosis can be traced back to faulty 
habit training in childhood, and if we 
can remove that faulty habit training, 
then we ought not to have a neurosis.” 
He called attention, however, to the 
fact that this work was only five years 
old, and that many incurable adult 
cases were encountered. 

Replying to a question about his ex- 
perience with the deaf and the hard of 
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hearing, Dr. Siewers said that he had 
met with both, and that results de- 
pended on the cooperation of the par- 
ents. He experienced more difficulty 
with hard of hearing children than with 
deaf children, because in the former case 
the family tried to conceal the defec- 
tive hearing and spoke in tones that the 
child could not hear, thereby making 
him develop a trend toward suspicious- 
ness—a very dangerous tendency and a 
very hard thing to combat. He stressed 
the necessity for making the deaf or 
hard of hearing child feel as little as 
possible the difference between himself 
and others. We must protect him, but 
not force him to become dependent. 
Dr. Siewers advised courses in abnor- 
mal psychology in the training schools 
for teachers, taught by men who are 
dealing every day with behavior prob- 
lems. 


Questions and comments from rep- 
resentatives of several different States 
brought out the fact that there were 
relatively as many cases of insanity 
among former students of schools for 
the deaf as among the general popula- 
tion, and that the schools should there- 
fore take a personal interest in the mat- 
ter of habit training in childhood. For 
the timid child, Dr. Siewers advised en- 
couragement, praise, the noticing and 
commenting favorably upon everything 
desirable that the child does, and the 
ignoring of everything that should not 
be repeated. 

Dr. Gruver: This is a very inter- 
esting discussion. We shall hope some 
time to have it continued and have the 
doctor with us at some other meeting 
of the Association. 

I shall call upon Dr. Taylor to pre- 
sent the next speaker. 


Dr. Taytor: Practically all of our 
primary teachers of oral classes use 
facial diagrams very extensively, show- 
ing the positions of the tongue, lips and 
other organs used in speech. About 
eight or ten years ago my best friend 
wrote an article for the Votta Review 
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in which he gave a number of diagrams 
supposedly from the best-known author- 
ities, showing the position of the vari- 
ous voca] organs for certain positions, 
like ar or oo, or initial r, and other 
sounds, and if you will find this article 
you will note that there was a mar- 
velous difference; that if some of them 
were correct some of them were wrong. 
They may have been all wrong but it 
was impossible that they could have 
been all correct. Generally accepted dia- 
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grams for the various positions are 
used rather extensively, and I think you 
will be interested tonight to note the 
difference between these and the ones 
that Dr. Russell has prepared from 
X-ray pictures of the actual positions 
of the tongue and other organs of 


speech. 
I shall now introduce Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell of Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio, who will speak to you 
on “Uncanny Deaf Speech.” 


“Uncanny Deaf Speech” 


By G. Oscar RussEtt, Pu.D 


HE subject which is announced, 
“Uncanny Speech in the Deaf,” 
carries a title taken from an ex- 
pression which probably all of you have 
heard very many times. It is an expres- 
sion which the average layman is prone 
to use in designating the speech of, say, 
Helen Keller or others who have had to 
learn to talk without the aid of the ear, 
and that includes the deaf kiddies with 
whom you and I are concerned. 

Why does that “average normal hear- 
ing American” classify such speech as 
“uncanny”? Simply because it is arti- 
ficial. It is not like the speech of others 
around him. The pedantic English 
teacher and others in that class can “get 
by with it” because such a one can take 
refuge behind an air of superiority which 
is not permitted the one who is handi- 
capped as is the deaf child. 

That is the big fact which confronts 
us, and which many have apparently 
liked to disregard, insisting as they have 
upon a “preciseness” of pronunciation 
which was not characteristic of the aver- 
age American and hence one which sets 
the deaf child off as separate and apart. 
Why? Because of a false sense of what 
is proper. Because of an insistence upon 
a theoretical “correct” norm which exists 
solely in certain dictionaries (always a 
conservative half-century behind the 


pronunciation they are supposed to 
represent) and in the mind of a certain 
type of well-meaning pedant. 

But into that aspect of the question 
before us we need not go. We shall 
take it for granted that we all agree on 
the advisability of doing everything in 
the power of the teacher to eliminate the 
“uncanny” quality and train in the deaf 
child a speech as nearly like that of the 
normal, every-day English-speaking in- 
dividual down town as is possible. Is 
that viewpoint on the part of the teacher 
wise ? 

I remember that the principal of one 
of your large schools for the deaf, in 
commenting upon the outstanding diff- 
culty which he had with his oral work, 
stated : 

We get along fine with that child and bring 
him to the point where he will actually use his 
speech when he is around us. Then when he 
gets down town where people listen to him for 
the first time and laugh at him, and he comes 
back. . . . well, we have a serious problem on 
our hands trying to get him thereafter to use 
the speech we have taught. him. After that 
first painful experience his cooperation is never 
as g as before, and though he may speak 
freely with us he regularly lapses when he 
goes out among others. 

Let us take that statement at face 
value, regardless of what your experience 
as a teacher of deaf kiddies may have 
been, and proceed to try and find out 
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what some of these aspects of speech 
might be which cause people down town 
to laugh when they hear our youngster 
for the first time. 

We need not pause on the so-called 
elements. We can agree right off with 
Bell’! in the conclusion that a perfect 
articulation of the consonants and the 
one sole vowel uh (0 as in “idea’”’) sub- 
stituted for all others will produce un- 
derstandable speech. But the resultant 
is precisely what we call “uncanny.” 
We can acknowledge that in consequence 
of the overwhelming importance of the 
consonants, much of that “uncanny” 
quality may be sought in their defective 
articulation. That merely means that 
the student has not “mastered his ele- 
ments’; and that calls for more practice 
in accordance with a diagnosis and prog- 
nosis which will vary with the individual. 
But here we are concerned with more 
or less universal manifestations. And I 
have chosen for consideration in my two 
papers for tonight and tomorrow what 
I consider to be two most outstanding 
general causes of “uncanny” speech in 
the deaf, manifest even where these 
so-called “elements” have been mastered. 

Curiously enough, the one we here 
deal with, is traceable to a failure prop- 
erly to insert precisely that uh (9) or 
“indefinite” vowel which Bell commonly 
used to illustrate the point mentioned. 
As a matter of fact, many teachers have 
almost totally disregarded it, and sub- 
stituted an ah (a) in its place even 
where the pedant would regularly use 
uh (a). This tendency has apparently 
been due to the mistaken idea that the 
uh (9) and ah (a) were so much alike 
as to justify the saving of time which 

1See Bell’s Mechanism of Speech. Herein we shall 
first give the Yale representation of the sound with 
some modifications which will be evident and under- 
standable. In parentheses following will be given 
the International Phonetic Alphabet symbol, the one 
in common use among scientists the world over. 
The author deems them as indispensable in any 
scientific ger as are chemical symbols to the 
chemist. e use the broad transcription and, as 


will be noted, have to use such characters as the 
printer has available so they may look yy but 


will be understandable. Table: “ee” (i) peep; ‘ie’ 
(1) pip; “ane” (e) pane; “-e~” (Ez) pep; “wm” (x) 
pap; ‘ah” (a) yacht, papa, palm; “aw” (Aa) bawi, 


tall; “toh” (0) bone; 
the, idea. 


"oo" (u) rule, moon; “uh” (2) 
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would result from the teaching of but 
one. And the latter was usually chosen 
probably because of its ease of pronun- 
ciation, wide occurrence in the “ar” 
combination, and the fact that for ah (a) 
we have a letter in the alphabet and for 
the uh (9) we have none. But now 
we propose to show the importance of 
this uh (2), arising because of the oper- 
ation of a phonetic law which forces its 
substitution for all unaccented vowels 
regardless of what letter is used to write 
them. We shall attempt to formulate 
this law, and indicate its operation, in 
order that the teacher of the deaf may 
know where it should be inserted, and 


by training in accordance therewith, 
eliminate this aspect of “uncanny 
speech” in her pupils. To that end, the 


first idea we need to get rid of is that 
involved in the statement that the uh (@) 
and ah (a) are in any sense “comple- 
mentary” or that the latter or ah can 
take the place of the uh; though, as we 
shall see, there are places where the re- 
verse may be true. 

I can remember when one of the 
main points stressed in pronunciation so 
far as English classes in the early 
schools I attended were concerned, was 
the insistence on the part of the teacher 
that we always say “thee” (thi) for 
“the” and never say “thuh” (the). Per- 
haps some of you may also remember 
that pedantic requirement of the English 
teacher you had in the grades, or later 
elocution classes in High School and 
College. Do you recall that when we 
came to the little unaccented article “a” 
we were always required to say “a-e” 
(e), giving it that long 4 sound? We 
must not say “uh cow’, it was “a cow’ ; 
not “uh ball’ but “a ball’. And nobody 
“went to uh university’; he had to go 
to “a university” or else be considered 
“vulgar” or “uneducated.” And if he 
happened to be a professor of English 
and insisted, then it was said he was 
“abusing the English language.” 

Of course, you know that the law took 
its course in spite of the ridiculous and 
puny opposition of pedant and English 
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teacher of a certain type. Now our 
attitude has changed. That I need. not 
tell you. Certainly I do not think any 
English teacher would go that far at the 
present time. And any such a one with 
an adequate collége training, — will 
acknowledge the fact that this “uh” (9) 
vowel which you have in “the, a, idea,” 
and “some, thumb, cut’, is a perfectly 
good vowel, one which has its place in 
the English language, and is as useful 
as any other, whether we have one given 
letter of the alphabet for it or not, and 
that regardless of whether it falls in 
accented or unaccented position. 

As a matter of fact, it is now the 
most important of all our vowels, and 
that principally because of the very same 
phonetic law which forced the above two 
changes. So to disregard its manifesta- 
tions must inevitably create much of that 
very “uncanny speech” we are here con- 
sidering. It is this law which I want to 
consider tonight, for I am _ convinced 
that one of the reasons why the deaf 
child’s pronunciation is looked upon as 
uncanny is because of our insistence on 
a too precise pronunciation of each 
vowel as it is written rather than as it is 
spoken. The English language, of 
course, as it is spoken here in Staunton 
and in Virginia, is not the English lan- 
guage which I learned when I came out 
among the American people. The Eng- 
lish language as it is spoken in Boston 
is not the English language which I 
learned. For it is the English language 
which is spoken in certam parts of the 
western United States which I learned. 
So many of you will notice peculiarities 
in my speech not characteristic of the 
language as it is spoken in your part 
of the country. But our law has noth- 
ing to do with any individual’s pronun- 
ciation. It holds for the East, West, 
North or South. 

I dare say that in this group we have 
at least five basic pronunciations, and yet 
I feel quite certain that I can take any 
one of those pronunciations and point 
out manifestations of the operation of 
this law which in certain positions 
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forces the substitution of that vowel 
“uh” for all others, it makes no differ- 
ence what they be, and any teacher who 
insists upon the pronunciation of the 
vowel as it is written must certainly be 
in error. That teacher and all of her 
colleagues will never succeed in fighting 
back a change which now has come to 
be all but predominant in the English 
language. You might as well try to 
stem with your bare hands the swirl of 
waters which flow over Niagara Falls 
as to attempt to stand against the over- 
whelming force of a law of this kind. 

The influence of such a manifestation 
as this sweeps through our language with 
irresistible force and any attempt to op- 
pose it can only result in isolated 
“checks” such as that noted in the “ing” 
to which reference will shortly be made. 
And in the end, these blotchy “excep- 
tions” to a general manifestation stand 
out as solitary irregularities in a grow- 
ing, developing, ever new edifice which 
would be beautiful in its symmetry if 
it had not been for the injection of such 
chaos by misguided “purists”. 

In this case, the change sweeps with 
an irresistible force because it is brought 
about in consequence of a basic pronun- 
ciation mechanism inherent in our lan- 
guage. Every teacher of the deaf 
should have a clear understanding of 
the “why” and “how” thereof, but that 
is too extensive a subject to consider 
here. And so I need not further go into 
the matter here, especially since it is 
dealt with in detail in my book on “The 
Vowel” published by the Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
which I am in hopés every teacher of 
the deaf will shortly have to use in his 
work, if only because of this treatment 
and the extensive X-ray pictures of all 
vowel tongue positions made available 
for the first time, which every language 
teacher perforce must need to properly 
carry out his instruction. The only ef- 
fective way to stop the change would be 
to alter the mechanism. We could sub- 
stitute a Spanish pronunciation mechan- 
ism for our English. Then we would be 
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speaking as the Spanish foreigner does 
in his brogue English. Would it be 
better? What makes a “best”, and 
“worst”, in a changing language? Need 
we argue the question? Probably not. 
So perhaps you will permit me to pro- 
ceed at once to a consideration of the 
law itself. We can see its operation in 
whole sentences, which provide the best 
criterion, or in single words of several 
syllables. Probably we had best turn to 
the latter first. 

Let us take almost any long word in 
English, it makes no difference what it 
is. I might call on you for some sug- 
gestions, and I dare say it would not 
make any difference from what part of 
the country you came, you would find 
this law operating. Take some such 
word, for example, as “contemporane- 
ous.” The first vowel is “o” as it is 
written. Do you know any individual 
who pronounces that “cohntemporane- 
ous’? I wonder if there is anyone in 
this audience who would insist upon its 
being so pronounced. I dare say that 
everybody would look upon that as abso- 
lutely artificial, Or do you substitute 
an “aw” and say “cawntemporaneous” ? 
Do you pronounce an “ah” and say 
“cahntemporaneous”? Or do you follow 
everybody else and just substitute a 
plain “uh” and say “cuhntemporaneous” ? 

How did the “uh” get in there for 
that “o”? The principal reason lies in 
the fact that an “uh” (a) has come to 
be substituted for every vowel, with the 
possible exception of the vowel “ee”, 
(i as in “peep’’?) whenever it falls in an 
unaccented position. Where is the ac- 
cent on the word “contemporaneous” ? 
Well, the first one, if you count a pri- 
mary and a secondary, is probably on 
the “temp”, isn’t it? So the vowel in 
“temp” preserves its identity, but the 
first vowel which precedes that, being 
unaccented, becomes “kun”, so you get 
“cuhntemp.” What is the vowel which 
follows? Isn’t it “o”’? What are you 
going to make it? The average Ameri- 
can will use that “uh” (a) as for the 
first “o”. Hence you now have “cuhn- 


. tempuh.”’ 
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Now follows your “ra” which 
keeps its vowel quality because it car- 
ries the accent—“cuhntempuhra”. Now, 
are you going to say “ne” for the next 
one? If so, all well and good, because 
I say that is one vowel which tends to 
preserve its identity—“cuhn-tem-puh-ra- 
ne-uhs”, but the last vowel is “uh” (a) 
again. 

It makes no difference what the word 
is which you choose, and it makes no 
difference whether the letter is “u” or 
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whether it is “o”, or whether it is “e 
or “a”—any of those vowels will take 
that “uh” (9) as a substitute if the syl- 
lable is unaccented. 

So it seems to me that we ought to 
take cognizance of that fact, since the 
law operates generally. 

I said above that the “ee” (i) tended 
to preserve its identity. But now let us 
note the manner in which even the 
“ee” (i) will change. Take such a word 
as “intensity”. If you insist upon a 
very careful pronunciation, nine times 
out of ten what you insist upon is the 
substitution of the vowel “i” (1 as in 
“it”) rather than the vowel “uh” (2) 
therefor. In this case many Englishmen 
would be practically ceriain to pronounce 
that “in-tens-i-ty.” (1ntensitr). I don’t 
see that there is any difference between 
the substitution of “i” (1) and the sub- 
stitution of “uh” (9). If you are sub- 
stituting for all other vowels. it must 
appear evident that this one will follow 
sooner or later, and that is precisely 
what has happened in this country. For 
we say “intensuhti” (1nteEnsott). 

I met Sir Richard Paget, one of the 
outstanding scientists in England en- 
gaged in the study of phonetics and 
speech problems, who was in this coun- 
try last year. We were at dinner one 
night. Some question came up in re- 
gard to Ellis, the phonetician who trans- 
lated Helmholtz, and I pronounced the 
name “Eluhs” (gles). It is spelled 
E-I-l-i-s, as you know. The final vowel 
has become “uh” (3) in my pronuncia- 
tion. I could see he was disturbed be- 
cause of the fact that he thought 
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he should know who my author was, 
and yet it didn’t cause a glimmer of 
recognition in his mind when I said 
something about Ellis (Elas). A lit- 
tle later in the evening he turned to me 
and said, “Professor Russell, how do 
you spell that man’s name that you men- 
tioned a little while ago?’ I spelled it 
for him, “E-I-l-i-s.”” “Oh,” said he, “we 
pronounce that “E-lis (eL1s).” I said, 
“Yes, I have no doubt, but you see, Sir 
Richard, in this country, and I believe 
generally in England, a law is operating 
which forces the substitution of the 
vowel “uh” (a) for all unaccented vow- 
els. He pondered a moment and said 
“That is right. I have been terribly 
disturbed by the way you Americans 
pronounce.” And the next day it so 
happened that a reporter came around 
to interview him, and the subject of his 
interview was the manner in which the 
English language in America was being 
reduced to one vowel. (Laughter). The 
New York Times published an editorial 
on its interview, which used the word 
which I gave him as an example, headed 
“Ohmeruhkuh”, “America” in other 
words. You can see that as pronounced, 
this has become a two-vowel word. We 
pronounce the second vowel, £, because 
the accent is on “Amé,” but since the 
others are wumnaccented each becomes 
“uh” (2). In other words, what you 
have here is one vowel “uh” (a) in 
every position except for the accented 
one, which retains its identity. Are you 
going to insist upon your deaf students 
pronouncing “Ahmereecah”’? If you 
are, then you must insist upon the final 
vowel also; then it becomes Spanish 
“A-mer-i-ca”. But how many Ameri- 
cans do not at least say “Amerikuh”? 
Only the one who wants to be pedantic, 
says “Amerikah”. 


Of course, the foreigner makes him- 
self manifest as a foreigner immediately, 
especially if he is a Latin-speaking indi- 
vidual, because he pronounces that word 
exactly as it should be. Is your deaf 
pupil to be taught to speak as the 
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foreigner or the every-day American 
down town? 

If we read a long stanza—take almost 
anything—take a bit of poetry, some- 
thing that all of you know—let us try 
this one: “The shades of night are fall- 
ing fast.” What have you? You have 
for the first vowel “uh” (9), “thuh 
shades”. Because the poetic accent falls 
on the “a” its long vowel quality is re- 
tained. The next word, “of”, is unac- 
cented,, so it becomes “Thuh shades 
uhv.” Since “night” is accented, its 
vowel also retains its identity, “Thuh 
shades uhv night.” Is the next one 
“ahr”? Perhaps if you put a stress 
there, but more likely “uhr’. “Thuh 
shades uhv night uhr’. Now, what fol- 
lows? “Faw?” Yes, because it is ac- 
cented. For the last syllable, will you 
have “uhn” or “ing”? Of course, you 
say “falling”. No doubt you do as all 
“good” English teachers and _ insist 
strongly that your students pronounce 
carefully all those final “ings”, as in 
“falling.” Yet you know fuli well the 
normal hearing American boy turns 
right around as he goes out to play at 
recess, and says “fallin”, just as he 
says “comin” and “goin”. But your 
deaf pupil cannot hear what they say 
and adapt himself so he is stamped as 
“peculiar”! And all because of you on 
whom he must needs rely. 

*Thuh shades uhv night uhr falluha 
fast” is what you get if you take the 
normal colloquial pronunciation as I 
know it in my part of the country. 

Now I know that there will be some 
of you to come up after this session 
and say: “We don’t pronounce that 
way in my part of the country.” I 
haven’t any question of doubt but what 
you are right also. Particularly that 
you don’t pronounce that way when you 
are trying to be very precise and care- 
ful about your pronunciation, and yet if 
I could sit down by your side and listen 
to you when you are not conscious of 
the fact that anybody is observing you, 
I could point out the operation of ex- 
actly the same law in even your pro- 
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nunciation and that repeatedly. You 
may check it in places, but it will in- 
evitably show in others. 

I don’t think I need dwell upon that 
any longer. I merely want to point out 
to you the fact that this vowel is one 
which normally is substituting for every 
vowel. It makes no difference whether 
the letter a, e, i, 0, or u is used in the 
word, if that a, e, i, 0, or u is not ac- 
cented, the tendency will be to pro- 
nounce “uh” therefor. 

That is the law as it applies to long 
words, and sentences in rapid speech. 
The only exception I know of is the 
case of some check operating in the 
language, such as this one I have just 
mentioned, where the English teacher 
comes to be very pedantic in her in- 
sistence upon the pronunciation of the 
final “ing” and that absolutely pedantic 
insistence has had the tendency to 
check the change of that vowel in such 
syllables. So, many people say “fall- 
ing” and very carefully pronounce that 
final “ing.” 

That also involves the vowel “ee” 
(i) or “-i-’” (1), and we have said this 
vowel tends to resist. But even for it 
we tend to substitute the short vowel 
(as in “it”). And from thence we may 
later change to the same _ indefinite 
vowel “uh” (a). Take a word like the 
one I gave: “intensity.” Normally you 
should pronounce that “eentenseetay”’, 
(intEnsite) as it comes from the French. 
Because of the fact, however, that this 
“i”? (1) operates for that vowel as a 
substitute, just as the “uh” (9) operates 
for all others, the normal tendency will 
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be to pronounce it “i” (1), that is, a 
short “i,” for each one of those “i’s” 
that you have there. Hence, you would 
have “in-tens-i-ti.” (imtensitr). But 
just as quickly as it gets so far in the 
change which is manifest in our Eng- 
lish language, it is sure to go one step 
further, and when it goes that other 
step, then you have “intensuh” and not 
“si”? any longer—‘in-tens-uh-ti”’, (1n- 
tEnsoatr). 

I might give you just a few others. 
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Take the word “possible” for example. 
There is a letter “i”. Nobody, how- 
ever, at least nobody that I ever heard, 
except the elocution teacner, ever pro- 
nounces it any longer “pos-i-bl.” It is 
“pos-uh-bl” from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

Take the phrase “once upon a time.” 
We need not count the first vowel, 
which retains its identity because it is 
accented. The next one is “uh” (a} 
but the accent falls on the “o” in 
“upon,” so we say: “wh-pon” as it is 
spoken generally over the country, not 
only here but in England. 

What is the last letter, the little word 
which comes in there between? The 
letter “a”. Would you insist upon your 
students pronouncing it “uh” (9) or 
“a-e” (e)? Probably now, almost 
everybody will admit the “uh” (@) so 
we have: Once uhpdn uh time. Every 
vowel has turned to “uh” (9) except 
the three which are accented. 

Take the three simple words “diffi- 
cult to determine,’ which I happen to 
pick up in the paper before me. Per- 
haps you say “too” for “to”. The 
great majority of people would say 
“tuh” (te)—at least in rapid ordi- 
nary speech, and hence we _ hear: 
“diffuhcuhlt tuh duhtermuhn”. All but 
the two accented vowels turn into 
“uh” (9). It is very unlikely that ever 
the most precise and pedantic would 
say: deefeecoolt too deeteermeen or 
even dificult too determin. How will 
you teach your deaf child to pronounce 
it? How insistent on preciseness are 
you going to be? What do you hear 
normal people around you saying? 

Such is the law governing the pro- 
nunciation of this vowel which has no 
letter in the alphabet to represent it. 
This “uh” (9) tends to substitute for all 
other unaccented vowels however they 
be written. We except only i and for 
this we commonly substitute “-i-” (1 
as in “it”) though once that pronun- 
ciation is firmly fixed, a further shift 
from that “-i-” (1) to “uh” (9) regu- 
larly takes place, especially in long 
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words, that is in those of three or 
more syllables. 

To say that you teach a “precise” 
pronunciation is merely to acknowledge 
that you disregard the faw. If you 
teach your deaf child to pronounce very 
precisely, and he goes down town and 
pronounces as precisely as you would 
like to have him, he merely sets him- 
self off as separate and apart from the 
rest of humanity. To them he is more 
peculiar than you would be because you 
forget and lapse into their style, but 
he sticks to what you taught him and 
fails to “conform”—then he is like the 
fellow who insists on wearing a straw 
hat in the winter. And whose fault is 
it? It is not the child’s fault. You 
want to make him what you mistakenly 
believe is “better” than he should be. 
And you thereby make him abnormal. 
You make him an_ individual who 
shows the same stultified pronunciation 
peculiarities which set the foreigner 
apart as such and make him the laugh- 
ing stock of those who speak normal 
English. 

But the foreigner is responsible for 
himself. Everybody knows that by 
sticking tenaciously to his abnormal 
pronunciation he makes himself a 
“Dago” or a “Wop” or a “Heine”. 
From one end of this country to the 
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other we know him. He has made 
himself the jibe and butt of ridicule. 
Why? One of the principal reasons 
may be sought in the simple fact that 
he insists on a certain “precise” pro- 
nunciation which is not characteristic 
of our English. He gives each vowel 
a “precise” pronunciation, and he does 
likewise for each consonant, neither of 
which is permissible in normal every- 
day, “down-town English”. When such 
a foreigner learns to speak as other 
Americans do he is no longer a “Dago” 
or “Wop” or “Heine”. He is then an 
“American” and no longer the butt of 
their jibes—a laughing stock for the 
unfeeling average American. 

He has his own ears to guide him. 
Se he can learn to hear and pronounce 
as they do if he will. Not so our deaf 
child. He is dependent on us And 
we owe it to him to.start frum the 
beginning to teach him to speak as 
the every-day American speaks. By 
doing so we eliminate the so-called 
“uncanny” speech of the deaf. And if 
we would do so, we must give careful 
attention to the law I have just out- 
lined. This one little vowel “uh” (0) 
will do very much to eliminate “un- 
canny speech in the deaf” if it is prop- 
erly inserted where the average Eng- 
lish speaker pronounces it. 

















CONFERENCE ON 
TEACHER-TRAINING 


Friday, June 29, 2 P. M. 


R. ELBERT A. GRUVER, pre- 
1) siding, explained that this con- 

ference was the outgrowth of 
a desire on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Manaway to have a_ general dis- 
cussion of problems in this most im- 
portant field. Mr. Frank M. Driggs, 
Chairman of the Association’s commit- 
tee on the standardization of the train- 
ing of teachers, was requested to take 
charge of the program. Mr. Driggs 
was unable to attend, but outlined a 
program and invited speakers to discuss 
certain subjects. As arranged by Mr. 
Driggs, the program would ‘have been 
as follows: 


What Must Be the Required Training 
of Normal Students Previous to 
their Special Traniing?—Dr. Perci- 
val Hall, of Gallaudet College. 


A Review of the Report on the 
Standardization of Normal Courses 
—Dr. John W. Jones, of Ohio. 


What Shall be the Basic or Funda- 
mental Courses of “Our Special 
Training ?—A. C. Manning, of the 
Western Pennsylvania School. 


Which Subjects Should Receive Spe- 
cial Emphasis ?—Edith M. Buell, of 
the Lexington Avenue School. 


Sense Training and Hand Work— 
Their Effect Upon the Children and 
Their Object in Teacher Training 
—Margaret Bodycomb, of, Mt. Airy. 


Two of these invited speakers, Dr. 
Jones and Mr. Manning, were prevented 
from attending, but Dr. Gruver stated 
that discussion of their subjects would 
be welcomed. He then called upon Dr. 
Hall and Miss Buell for their com- 
ments, and general discussion followed 
before the presentation of Miss Body- 
comb’s work, which was largely dem- 
onstration. 


What Must Be the Required Training of Normal 
Students Previous to Their Special Training? 


By Percivat Hatt 


R. DRIGGS gave me a rather 
M broad subject, yet if I may be 
allowed to broaden it still 
further I shall include a few of the 
traits making for successful teaching, 
which are not altogether a matter of 
training, and also some of the informa- 
tion about our work which candidates 
should have before beginning any of our 
training courses. 
Of course, in the first place the can- 


didate for our special field should be 
interested thoroughly in taking up our 
work. He should know that it is not 
going to be advanced; that it is a long 
and difficult educational process which 
he is going to work on, demanding 
patience, skill, wisdom and love. He 
should be told that the remuneration is 
not large in dollars. If a candidate en- 
ters one of our training classes know- 
ing these facts and with a real interest 
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in doing everything he can for deaf 
children in school and out, his chances 
of success are already increased. 


In the second place, the candidates 
should have more than average health. 
In spite of holidays and summer vaca- 
tion, teaching is a steady drain on phy- 
sical resources. Frequent returns to 
centers of learning are necessary. Can- 
didates for admission to our training 
classes should not only have good health 
but should be really interested in sport 
or exercise, and have habits which will 
maintain bodily vigor. 


In the third place, the candidate 
should have that rather indefinable 
qualification of personality. One of our 
former superintendents has defined this 
necessary qualification as “an aptness 
for teaching.” It is difficult to judge 
just what men and women are going 
to become great teachers. Some great 
scholars can not teach; some wise and 
inventive minds do not seem to be able 
to impart their wisdom readily. The 
ability to hold interest, to see the child’s 
point of view, to make him eager to 
learn—all of it may be to some extent 
a natural gift. How are we to discover 
such qualifications before admitting 
young men or young women into our 
normal training classes? It may be de- 
termined to some extent by a careful 
survey of the work done by the candi- 
date for admission in his school life, 
and in other activities showing leader- 
ship. A personal interview with the 
candidate for a half hour may often 
show us that he has.or lacks the neces- 
sary “it” of teaching. A bare statement 
of educational credits will not neces- 
sarily do this. 


When we come to the question of 
educational background and number of 
years of training in school before we 
begin the special training of the can- 
didate for teaching the deaf, we are 
confronted with a problem needing our 
best thought. It may be granted at 
once that we should not train candi- 
dates who have not had at least a high 
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school education. Should we require 
normal school training after that? 
Should we require college training? 
Should we expect experience in teach- 
ing normal children? For the young 
child there is much attraction in the 
youthful teacher who can look back 
over a short span of years to child- 
hood, its plays, its sorrows, its interests. 
In some of our city schools for hearing 
children, high school graduates with 
normal training are preferred in the 
teaching of elementary grades. The 
question of sympathy with children and 
ability to take part in their thought and 
feeling is, however, not entirely a ques- 
tion of the age of the teacher. Some 
of our best teachers seem to carry with 
them a perpetual gift of youth. Some 
of them, no matter how young, seem 
to have little sympathy with children. 


In general we want a broad and deep 
educational background for our teachers 
of the deaf. Experience will always 
give us helpful information in such 
matters, and it is my intention in the 
rest of this paper to analyze very briefly 
the records of the young people who 
have joined our home normal training 
classes with varied degrees of educa- 
tional preparation. It may not be cor- 
rect absolutely to say that those who 
have become superintendents, principals, 
teachers and members of our faculty 
are necessarily the best in teaching 
ability of those who have graduated 
from our normal departments, but I 
believe that generally speaking those 
who have been thus successful have 
shown superiority in many of the de- 
sirable qualifications for teaching. 


There have been, up to the present 
school year, one hundred and sixty- 
three graduates from our Normal De- 
partment. Of these, thirty-eight had 
only high school education on admis- 
sion to our training work. In studying 
this group we find that one has become 
superintendent of one of our schools, 
two have become head teachers or 
principals. That is to say, about eight 
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per cent of the graduates who have had 
only the educational background of 
high school have become prominent in 
our profession. Fourteen of our trainees 
have had Normal School training or its 
equivalent in two years of college work. 
Among these we find four superin- 
tendents, three head teachers, and one 
member of the Faculty of Gallaudet 
College teaching preparatory class work. 
This shows a remarkable difference in 
that over fifty per cent of such grad- 
uates, having an educational back- 
ground of Normal School or two years 
of college work, have become success- 
ful and prominent in our work. It is 
only fair, however, to say that of this 
group of fourteen, three continued their 
college work while teaching, and at 
least two obtained their collegiate de- 
grees before advancing far in our pro- 
fession. Further, three of the superin- 
tendents had had some years of ex- 
perience in work with the deaf before 
joining our Normal class. 


Of the remaining one hundred and 
eleven, twenty-six have become superin- 
tendents of schools, five have joined the 
Gallaudet Faculty, and thirteen have 
served as principals or head teachers 
of schools for the deaf. So altogether 
forty per cent of this last and by far 
the largest group, therefore, may be 
judged by the standard which I have 
set up as particularly successful teach- 
ers of the deaf. 


The number of those who have come 
to us without Normal or college train- 
ing has been so small that arguments 
or deductions based upon figures deal- 
ing with them are, of course, open to 
criticism. The fact remains, however, 
that of the candidates we have trained 
in Washington, nearly half of those 
who have had Normal training or two 
or more years of college instruction 
have risen high in our work, while but 
a small percentage of those who have 
had high school training only have 
done so. It seems to me that the only 
conclusion that can be made from our 
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own experience is that superior teach- 
ers have been obtained from the group 
having at least two years of education 
beyond high school work. I feel deeply 
that at this time I should urge with 
others that all our training classes set 
as a minimum requirement for admis- 
sion a standard Normal course of two 
years beyond the high school, or two 
years of standard college work. 

The question of the success of the 


teacher of the deaf who has not only 
had regular Normal School training but 
experience in teaching hearing children 
before receiving special training for 
teaching the deaf is one which I shall 
not particularly take up today, though 
I suppose it may belong in my province. 
I hope there will be discussion of this 
topic, as it is one of particular interest 
to us all in trying to provide the best 
teaching force possible for our schools. 
My own judgment is that the teacher 
of some experience with hearing chil- 
dren does not adapt himself to the 
teaching of the deaf particularly well 
unless he enters our schools at a fairly 
early age. The problems of speech 
teaching, language teaching, and special 
psychology, are different from those 
encountered with hearing children. 
Sympathy for and understanding of the 
special problems of deaf children may 
be harder to obtain from those who 
have worked for a considerable time 
with hearing children. I have no doubt 
that many of you will remember ex- 
ceptions, but I think in this case that 
exceptions will prove the rule. 

Let us then briefly go over the quali- 
fications for the young people whom 
we hope to introduce into our teaching 
force. They are (high character goes 
without saying) : 


1. Good health. 

2. Personality. 

3. Aptness for teaching. 

4. Interest in our special work. 

5. Exceptional educational back- 
ground. 

The questions of pleasing personality, 
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love of the work, ability to stand the 
strain of long hours, healthful outside 
interests, should be ascertained and 
proved before we encourage young peo- 
ple to take up our work. At least two 
years of college, devoted to English, 
education, mathematics, psychology, 
sociology, or two years spent in a good 
Normal School, after high school work, 
will give us the minimum educational 
background we must have. At Gal- 
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laudet we shall continue to train only 
college graduates, perhaps with some 
special exceptions. A full year of 
training in our special work should fol- 
low. Then, with proper supervision 
and encouragement, from our head 
teachers, superintendents, and older fel- 
low-workers, we should get from our 
Normal graduates a teaching staff with 
the ability to place our schools on a 
better educational basis. 


Which Subjects Should Receive Special 
Emphasis? 
By Evitu M. Bue. 


N considering the subject given me, 
| the first thought that came to my 
mind was the particular point in 
which the young teachers coming in from 
training school seem to fail—ability to 
manage a class as a unit. So many times 
a young teacher will teach one pupil here 
while all the rest feel that they are just 
outside the circle of what she is trying to 
do. After a moment or two their interest 
lags and, childlike, they find interests of 
their own, so that in the course of about 
five minutes the youngsters are having a 
beautiful time and the teacher has about 
nine cases of discipline on her hands. 
Another point of failure—I am speak- 
ing of our own students as well as 
of students that come to us from other 
schools—is in presenting subject matter 
—getting the particular subject over to a 
class of children as a whole. Of course, 
if it is not rightly presented and rightly 
perceived, it will not be rightly remem- 
bered. Often, however, if the young 
teacher does get the subject clearly be- 
fore her class, she does not hold them 
responsible for what they already know. 
In the matter of speech—or of almost 
any subject in the curriculum—lI find 
that many times the children are not 
held responsible, with the result that the 
knowledge they have is not brought into 
play in presenting new subject matter 


as the teacher goes through the year’s 
work. 

It doesn’t seem to me necessary to 
take up the different topics in the cur- 
riculum and say what should be stressed. 
If we have oral classes the speech must 
be stressed, the lip-reading also. Lan- 
guage, of course, is’ necessary to any 
subject that the teacher has to teach, 
possibly the most important thing that 
we have to teach, because you can’t get 
very far with any subject unless . you 
have the language comprehension and 
the ability to express yourself clearly. 
Put in any of these subjects, if the 
young teacher is taught to teach prin- 
ciples instead of facts, the principles of 
speech, if she is teaching speech, the 
principles of mathematics, if she is teach- 
ing mathematics—whatever the subject 
may be—stressing the point that if she 
will present clearly the princtples of the 
subject and make them comprehensible 
to the child, the detail will look after 
itself. 

The next point, correlation, is allied 
to that in a measure. So many of our 
young teachers have sets of exercises and 
drills that were given in training, and 
they apply those—or rather, they use 
those—they do not apply them. They 
have a drill here and an exercise here— 
and the life of the child is over there. 
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If the teacher does not make the con- 
nection, you may be very sure the child 
will not. A drill in language is of abso- 
lutely no value unless that drill is con- 
nected with the original language of the 
child. It is the same in speech. If you 
are not teaching the fundamental prin- 
ciples, if you are simply filling up an 
hour with a drill, it doesn’t amount to 
anything. It all comes back to what we 
have harped upon.in our summer ses- 
sions: have an aim; know what you are 
going to teach and why you are teach- 
ing it. 

The next point that I would bring out 
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is that the young teachers as a rule have 
not been taught to diagnose the difficul- 
ties that the child has. A child makes 
a mistake in English or in arithmetic, 
perhaps, and the teacher proceeds to give 
a set exercise or a drill that she has in 
a notebook, whereas if she would take 
that paper and sit down and study out 
why the child made the mistake, and 
then throw the paper in the waste bas- 
ket, the children would be a great deal 
better off and the teacher would have 
progressed further. 

Those are the chief points that I have 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. I should be 
very glad to have discussion on them. 


DISCUSSION 


R. HALL expressed admiration 
iB, of the thoughts in Miss Buell’s 

paper, and called attention to her 
comment on the inability of many young 
teachers to handle a class as a unit. He 
said that he believed a better balancing, 
in the training schools, of the amounts 
of time devoted to observation and to 
practice teaching, would produce better 
results in this respect. 


Miss Jeannette Christmas, of Mount 
Airy, stated that she thought that one 
year of training was not enough—that 
the course should be lengthened to two 
years, thus giving ample time for both 
observation and practice teaching, as well 
as for special subjects. ’ 

Miss Buell, regretting that she did not 
have at hand a copy of the Conference 
Report on the standardization of normal 
courses, mentioned one of its recom- 
mendations which, she said, would re- 
quire of the persons giving the normal 
training more time in the supervision of 
practice teaching than there were hours 
in the school day, leaving no time for 
anything else. 

Mr. O. M. Pittenger, Superintendent 
of the Indiana School, spoke upon re- 
quest, of the two-year course of train- 
ing given in that institution. He stated 
that at least two years of college or 
normal work were required as an 


entrance minimum, and that the candi- 
dates were not given certificates until 
two years had been completed. Part of 
that time, he said, they were teaching, 
under the best supervision available un- 
der existing conditions, and they were 
also given opportunities to see both good 
teaching and poor teaching. Dr. Taylor 
inquired whether they were told which 
was which, and Mr. Pittenger replied 
that some of it was so evident that it 
did not need to be pointed out. He 
agreed with Miss Buell’s point regard- 
ing set drills and exercises, saying, “I 
have some fear of mechanical or pro- 
fessionalized methods. I believe that 
sometimes those things may become an 
end in themselves rather than a means 
to an end.” 


Dr. Taylor said that the standardiza- 
tion of our courses of study was a very 
difficult thing, because the bases on which 
the training classes were formed were 
not similar in all instances. He men- 
tioned the fact that at Gallaudet College 
the normal students were allowed 
scholarships, and that under such con- 
ditions it was less difficult to command 
potential talent. 


He believed, however, that it should 
be possible to secure, among the training 
schools, an agreement as to minimum 
requirements and minimum results, and 
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that any additional work would be so 
much to the credit of the school giving 
it. He agreed with Dr. Hall that the 
standard should be as high as the con- 
ditions would permit, and thought that we 
might now have (1) a standard of edu- 
cational attainment before entering, (2) 
a standard of examination, (3) a stand- 
ard of the length of the course of study, 
and (4) a standard of the subject mat- 
ter that must be covered. “To have 
these minimum requirements, and then 
to ask from each training school a plain, 
candid statement as to what has been 
done, would go a long way toward bring- 
ing about the results that we desire.” 


Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina School, 
told of the recent raising of standards 
in the training class conducted in that 
institution. Formerly, he said, it had 
accepted high-school graduates as candi- 
dates, but since the adoption of the 
standardization report at the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference, the minimum re- 
quirement of two years of college or 
normal school had been adopted. He 
was gratified to feel that in a few, years 
we might look forward to having stand- 
ardized training, and hoped to see the 
day when the grading would also be 
standardized. In closing, he said, “And 
I hope that in the near future there will 
be among the schools a system of com- 
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pensating the teachers who go to a sum- 
mer school every second or third sum- 
mer. Let the school pay the expense, 
and it will pay the school with interest 
to do it. I believe there has not been a 
teacher at this summer school who will 
not go back and do far better work than 
she did before. It would well have re- 
paid the schools in actual results to have 
sent them to this summer school—and 
the next summer school, and the next, 
if they are organized and run on any- 
thing like the basis that this one is.” 

Mr. Tobias Brill, of the New Jer- 
sey School, suggested the possibility of 
securing from all of the training schools 
an agreement to accept a standardized 
examination, prepared by an examining 
body of some of the best-known super- 
vising principals. If the schools would 
pass their students only on that exami- 
nation, a standard would become effec- 
tive immediately, and the schools that 
did not accept it would have condemned 
themselves as not coming up to grade. 

Mrs. Lucile Moore, of the Florida 
School, suggested possible preliminary 
courses in the State schools, to be fol- 
lowed by more advanced courses given 
at the regular training centers. 

The time for discussion being at an 
end, Dr. Gruver introduced the next 
speaker, Miss Margaret Bodycomb, of 
Mount Airy. 


Sense Training and Hand Work 


By Marcaret BopycomsB 


classes and demonstrations in sense 

training that it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat in detail, but if you will 
allow me I will state again the purpose 
of sense training. 

The purpose of sense training is to 
give the child muscular control of his 
hands, arms and body, train his senses 
of sight and touch, cultivate his mem- 
ory, and stimulate his mind. 

You have seen all the devices that I 


Ss: many of you have attended my 


have. Some of them are the Montessori 
materials, others are materials that are 
used for intelligence testing. We have 
adapted these materials to our needs, 
and use them, not as mentality tests, but 
as a means of mental development. 
Through the training of the senses the 
foundation of the child’s education is 
laid. 

As we all know, the four great essen- 
tials in education are attention, concentra- 
tion, observation, and imitation. The 
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exercises for attention and imitation, es- 
pecially with a class of deaf children 
coming to school for the first time, are 
very necessary. They help to socialize 
the children—to get them all to act to- 
gether. These exercises lead to tongue 
gymnastics, and if the children imitate 
with exactness it is of yreat benefit in 
their articulation work later. Exact po- 
sitions are very necessary for correct 
speech. 

We must have attention in order to 
teach lip-reading—to teach anything, in 
fact. That is why we give most of our 
exercises competitively. We use Mon- 
tessori materials but not Montessori 
methods. All of the exercises in the 
kindergarten are directed except the 
period of free play. These competitive 
exercises stimulate the interest of the 
child and give him a great deal of pleas- 
ure, and speed and accuracy are uncon- 
sciously acquired. We hope, also, that 
the spirit of good sportsmanship is 
begun. 

Sense training is really preparing the 
ground for the more difficult exercises 
in lip-reading and articulation that are 
to follow. The fact that they are at- 
tractive adds, perhaps, to their value. I 
think that the deaf child ought to have 
as attractive and interesting materials as 
possible. Somebody once accused me 
of advertising a paint company, because 
I painted everything as colorfully as pos- 
sible, but I think that bright colors are 
the child’s right. The small children 
have come from all sorts of homes. 
Sometimes they have not had any play- 
things, and when they see a long string 
of dolls, they can hardly wait to get 
their hands on them—they positively 
fight to do the exercises. 

All of this work, and also the hand 
work for kindergarten children, of which 
I will speak in a moment, is done in 
the regular classrooms, not in special 
classes. It can be in the form of recre- 
ation. Children love to make things. 

[Miss Bodycomb here showed various 
kinds of hand-work devices for use with 
kindergarten classes: weaving frames, 
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large and small, then oilcloth mats, and 
then linen mats (steps of increasing 
difficulty) ; wooden sewing boards, at- 
tractively colored, for use instead of 
sewing cards which are so easily torn.] 

With the primary children of normal 
intelligence, this work is merely prelimi- 
nary to regular class work. With back- 
ward children, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. In the Primary Department of 
the Mount Airy School we have one 
hundred and ninety-two children. Of 
that number we have nine who, for rea- 
sons either mental or physical, cannot do 
the regular work of the school. They 
are grouped together in what we call our 
“special” class, under a specially trained 
teacher. Formerly this class was always 
given to the most inexperienced teacher 
in the department. The next year she 
thought that she should have a better 
class, and she was given one, and the 
backward children were turned over to 
another inexperienced teacher. They 
used to be scorned by all the other chil- 
dren. But now that their class is a de- 
partment in itself, everybody respects it, 
and the children themselves are getting 
some respect for their work. They can 
do something that the other children can- 
not do, and most of the children in the 
department would like to be in their 
class, because there they weave and use 
saws, and the little girls make dolls and 
doll clothes This attitude in itself is 
a great help. 

A very sympathetic teacher is needed 
for children like this, and one specially 
trained in occupational work. Our 
teacher was trained at the Beechwood 
Vocational School. There are other 
schools of that type, and the schools 
of occupational therapy furnish trained 
teachers who have not only the tech- 
nical training but also the psychological 
background for this work. With addi- 
tional training for handling deaf chil- 
dren, they should be very successful. 

We communicate with our “special” 
class mainly by writing. One little girl 
has a very peculiar formation of the 
mouth. She has no teeth and only a 
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tiny tongue, and she cannot talk. An- 
other child has perfect hearing but no 
speech. A big colored boy has such 
defective sight that he cannot learn lip- 
reading. Another has no memory. 


We have two hours and a half of 
school work in the morning, and two 
hours of occupational work. We find 
that through this occupational work the 
children have developed mentally. Pride 
of achievement has worked wonders 
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with them. Every child is taught to 
do something. The teacher tries to find 
out what he can do best, and he is 
taught to do that one particular thing 
until he is independent in that field. 
One boy -makes baskets, and he makes 
baskets until he knows all about it. He 
can begin a basket and finish it, and 
he can do it from a pattern. Another 
boy makes hooked rugs, another child 
sews. Children who cannot do these 
things are taught to do something else. 


DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION 


ISS BODYCOMB showed a 
M large assortment of articles, 

many quite skilfully made, all 
the work of the backward class. There 
were rag rugs, muffs, caps, sweaters, 
teddy bears, dresses, coats, table covers, 
lamp shades, chair cushions, oil cloth 
toys, bean bags, dust cloths, wooden 
toys, dolls and doll clothes, furniture 
for a toy house, cross stitch work, etc. 
She told about the different children, 
many with physical handicaps in addition 
to deafness and backwardness. She sug- 
gested ways of securing inexpensive but 
durable materials for the work, and ex- 
plained how each child was given work, 
if possible, to make him self-supporting, 
and was shown the relationship between 
the things he made in the schoolroom 
and their usefulness elsewhere. Many 
questions were asked and the keenest 
interest was shown. 


Upon request, Mr. Gruver explained 
that efforts were made, whenever pos- 
sible, to return these “special” children 
to the regular classes. He said that 
in his opinion there were children in all 
schools for the deaf—probably above 
five to ten per cent—who should be in 
special classes of this kind. At Mt. 
Airy, there are such classes in the In- 
termediate and Advanced Departments, 


as well as in the Primary. Properly 
speaking, they might be said not to 
belong in the regular schools for the 
deaf, but there was no other place for 
them. They would get nothing in the 
already overcrowded schools for feeble- 
minded children, even if they were ad- 
mitted. He stated that the Mt. Airy 
School kept them as long as it felt that 
it could do anything for them. He said 
that writing was used, rather than fin- 
ger-speliing, because the school was an 
oral one, but that practically the same 
results could be secured with finger- 
spelling as the means of communication. 


Miss Bodycomb explained that the 
children were taught the name of every- 
thing they used, were given simple com- 
mands relating to their work, and were 
required to write, “May I have some 

?” whenever they needed material. 





Miss Adams told of a recent effort in 
Massachusetts to have the schools for 
the feebleminded provide special classes 
for the feebleminded deaf. For the 
present, she said, the effort had failed, 
because of a state rule that all im- 
provable cases—children who may per- 
haps be able in future to earn their 
living—must be kept in the regular 
schools. 
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FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 
8:00 o’clock P. M. by Dr. Harris Taylor. 

Dr. Taytor: This evening, in addi- 
tion to the regular program, we have 
Miss Grace Moore, who has taught at 
the Clarke School at Northampton, is a 
graduate student of Smith College, and 
is doing research work in psychology. 
She will talk to you about nursery 


schools, a subject that has excited much 
interest in regard to the deaf, especially 
in the work of the National Research 
Council within the last year. Miss 
Moore is the daughter of Mrs. Lucile 
Moore. We are justified in expecting 
much from her, and I am sure we shall 
not be disappointed. I have great pleas- 
ure in introducing Miss Moore. 


The Nursery School Movement 


By Grace Moore 


fore teachers of the deaf on the 

Nursery School movement, since I 
cannot claim to be a teacher of the deaf 
nor yet a nursery school worker. My 
only justification in attempting it is that 
I have jad opportunity within the last 
two years to see one of the experimental 
nursery schools in action and at the 
same time to observe work with deaf 
children at Clarke School. While I 
can speak only as a layman, I should 
like to try to pass on something of an 
experience which was both stimulating 
and fascinating to me. 

I was taking a course at Smith Col- 
lege entitled “The Pre-school Child,” 
and as laboratory work I spent one 
morning each week at the nursery 
school which was run in connection 
with the college. The school was lo- 
cated in a comfortable building which 
had been a home. On the first floor 
were the principal’s office, the kitchen, 
and the two large rooms where the 
younger group, the two and three year 
olds, spent their indoor hours. Up- 
stairs was the territory of the four and 
five year olds, some of whom were to 
go the next year to the graded school 
to join “the grown up children ten years 
of age’ as one small boy told me. The 


| FEEL very bold indeed to speak be- 


rooms themselves were simple, with 
bare floors, a few washable rugs, low- 
curtained shelves for toys, a few low 
chairs and tables, a piano, and gay pos- 
ters on the walls. A canary, a bowl of 
goldfish, and potted plants completed the 
setting. In the halls were lockers, two- 
compartment affairs, with hooks and 
shelves where the children stowed their 
wraps as they arrived. The ownership 
of each locker was indicated by a cellu- 
loid tag bearing a colored picture of a 
squirrel, a dog, or a _ butterfly, and 
the same token proclaimed that child’s 
tooth brush and wash rag in the bath 
room. 

The children arrived between half-past 
eight and nine o'clock in the morning, 
escorted by parents, usually fathers, as 
it happened. Each child went first of 
all to the office where the nurse looked 
at his nose and throat for signs of cold 
or some other source of contagion. 
Then, if he passed inspection, he went 
back to the hall, and with or without 
the help of his guardian or one of the 
teachers at the school took off his 
wraps, hung them up, and started off 
to begin his day. 

On a table in one room were cups of 
water. Each child’s first task -was to 
get himself a cup and a paper napkin, 
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sit at the table, and drink his water, 
then throw his napkin away and replace 
the cup. The seriousness with which 
this rite was performed and the care 
with which even a slight accident was 
handled were delightful. When this 
first duty was done the children scat- 
tered. Downstairs each child went to 
a shelf, selected some play-material, got 
out his own rug and settled himself for 
“work.” The next child might join him 
and start a group game, or as was usual- 
ly the case with the children under 
three, go to another corner and begin 
some other play. There was no pro- 
gram, and there were no rules, only each 
child was required to put away one game 
before he took out another, and no child 
might interfere too much with his neigh- 
bor. Disputes were rare and were set- 
tled by arbitration, usually to the satis- 
faction of all parties. One of the cov- 
eted privileges was that of helping care 
for the pets. By the middle of the year, 
Jimmie, three and one-half, could change 
the paper in the bird cage, give the bird 
its bath, and clean the perches, with prac- 
tically no assistance. The two-year-olds 
fed the fish, gave the bird his leaf of 
lettuce, and watered the plants 

Ten o'clock brought the formal gath- 
ering of the day. At a signal all toys 
were put away, and the group, usually 
of about ten, sat in a circle on the floor 
and listened, with more or less attention, 
interest depending upon age and mood, 
while various members reported news. A 
new toy brought from home, or a new 
garment was displayed at this time, or 
some unusual incident recounted. It was 
interesting here also to note the develop- 
ing social sense. The two-year-olds were 
hardly part of the group, merely indi- 
viduals who looked on. The three-year- 
olds were active participants. Already 
the judgment of their peers was of 
vital import. Then came music with 
marching to various rhythms, impro- 
vised dances, and the singing of favor- 
ite songs, then lunch, graham crackers 
and orange juice, reinforced with vita- 
mins in the form of cod-liver oil. A 
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fifteen-minute rest followed, the children 
lying on mats on the floor, and then a 
grand bustle as everybody was wrapped 
up for an hour out-of-doors. The play- 
ground was equipped with swings, see- 
saws, slides and a sand pile, as well as 
boxes, large and small, for building. 

The four and five-year-olds in the 
meantime were equally busy. They were 
more interested in group activities than 
the babies and carried through several 
projects during the year. One which I 
remember was the building of New 
York in large blocks, for the children 
talked of nothing else for weeks and 
each day saw new wonders appear. They 
took eagerly to art, and did interest- 
ing things in water color, as well as clay. 

After the out-door play some of the 
children went home. For those who 
stayed all day there was luncheon, then 
a nap for an hour and a half, and the 
day continued until the children were 
collected by their parents, at about half- 
past four. 

This, in brief, is a typical day at the 
nursery school. What was really going 
on all the time? What did it mean for 
these children and for the rest of the 
world? 

To the children it meant, first of all, 
health. Each child was weighed, meas- 
ured, and given a_ general physical 
examination on entrance and at regular 
intervals thereafter. Physical defects 
that might make trouble later were be- 
ing discovered at a titme when it was 
not too late to remedy them. Among 
this particular group of children flat 
foot, defective hearing, acidosis, under- 
active glands, and faulty posture are 
some of the problems discovered through 
the agency of the nursery school, which 
in many cases at least, might have es- 
caped attention at that time. The 
nursery school is trying to protect its 
children from the malnutrition which so 
often originates in improper feeding. 
The- luncheons at the school were 
planned by a trained dietitian, who ad- 
vised the parents in regard to each 
child’s food needs. Daily menus were 
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posted so that the parents might know 
each day what food their children had 
had and with that knowledge complete 
their feeding program. 

Educationally the nursery school is 
trying not so much to teach specific sub- 
jects and skills as to give the child the 
most wholesome environment in which 
to establish and develop himself. For 
the younger children there is very little 
of the old kindergarten material such 
as the boxes of blocks which the children 
open and investigate in concert, accord- 
ing to the teacher’s directions; very lit- 
tle Montessori material, where a series 
of blocks may be used in prescribed fash- 
ion to make a stairway, but never a 
ship. They are given big blocks, sand 
piles, paper and colors and left, to build 
and to make. And they do it! 

For the older children there is more 
direct instruction. They learn to handle 
tools and paint brushes correctly, and 
are given opportunity to learn to read 
if they themselves ask for it. The 
teacher’s part is to help stimulate the 
child to desirable forms of activity, to 
cooperate with him, but never to im- 
pose her ways arbitrarily upon him. * 

Perhaps the most important benefit 
of nursery school life to the child is 
the social adjustment which it makes 
possible. The average child grows up 
in an adult world, where he is at once 
suppressed and yet made to feel that he 
is the center about which his universe 
revolves. After six years of acquiring 
habits of reaction to this scheme of life 
he is arbitrarily transplanted to a new 
order, where he may or may not be able 
to adjust his scale of values. The aim 
of the nursery schools is to make this 
readjustment unnecessary. Their re- 
sults, as I saw them at Smith College, 
were most impressive. The two-year- 
olds were, as a rule, not ready for so- 
cialization and no effort was made to 
force them into group activities, but it 
seemed to come during that first year 
in school as part of their natural de- 
velopment. The case of one three-year- 
old in this respect is a good example of 
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what the nursery school is sometimes 
able to do to smooth out personality 
difficulties in their early stages. Frances 
was a lonely little figure with an old, 
old face. She did not know how to 
play with the other children, and looked 
on inertly, but hungrily, as the others 
took hold and made places for them- 
selves. The end of the first six weeks 
saw her making a few timid approaches 
to some of the children. By Christmas 
she took some small part in school life, 
and by the end of the year she defi- 
nitely belonged to the school group. 
She was still timid and a bit apart, but 
she had felt the thrill of doing things 
with other people, and had begun to 
break down a reserve which a few more 
years might have made impenetrable. 
And her face had become that of a 
child. 


For the more difficult cases the col- 
lege psychiatrist, Dr. Thom, whose book 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child” you may know, was called into 
consultation. 


An incident from this year’s nursery 
school chronicles may give you some 
idea of the social adjustment of the 
group as a whole. Mary Anne was cry- 
ing on the playground. Don and Bob- 
bie looked at her, and went to discover 
the cause. Jack had hit her with a 
spoon, explained Mary Anne, tearfully. 
The self-appointed guardians of pub- 
lic peace went to Jack and demanded 
explanation. It was an accident, said 
Jack. The two went back to Mary 
Anne and set the case before her. She 
decided that the affront was not so seri- 
ous as she had supposed and returned 
to her play. In a few minutes along 
came Jack, and in his four-year-old 
fashion tried to- make amends. All this 
without a single grown-up hint! 

Another important service of the nur- 
sery school is the assistance that it 
gives to parents in the meeting of their 
problems. Each mother takes her turn 


assisting in the school for a half-day 
every two weeks. Regular meetings are 
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held and frank discussions of individual 
problems result in a pooling of knowl- 
edge about all children and about these 
children in particular. The parents gain 
perspective and are more able to see 
their children as others see them. They 
come to understand their emotional 
problems and through the school come 
into contact with books and people who 
may help them. 


These things the nursery school is 
trying to do for the individual child. 
There is a great deal going on behind 
the scenes that is making for the bet- 
ter education of all children. Psycholo- 
gists from Smith College were, without 
in any way giving an artificial atmos- 
phere to the school, making it a labora- 
tory of research, of value to themselves 
and helpful to the people who had the 
immediate care of the children. Several 
types of mental test were given. One 
group of graduate students translated 
the Descourdres language test from the 
French, adapted it to American chil- 
dren, and tried it out in the school. An- 
other graduate student who had studied 
psychology in English and German uni- 
versities worked out tests based on those 
which Kohler had used in his study of 
the mentality of apes. This effort will 
be of special interest to you because it 
was used also with a group of deaf 
children and may prove suggestive as a 
new sort of test which does not involve 
language. 


Mental hygiene is also a subject of 
research, as well as of practical applica- 
tion. Another group of students worked 
on detailed case histories of various 
children, studying their habits, inter- 
ests, temperament, physical and mental 
development and social reactions. 

So much for the Smith College Nur- 
sery School. I have described it rather 
in detail because of my own contact 
with it, not because it is the only nur- 
sery school, or because nursery schools 
are so far standardized that a descrip- 
tion of any one suffices for all. But 
this one, I believe, embodies, to a large 
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extent, the fundamental aims which 
motivate the nursery school movement 
in America. 


I say in America, because while the 
nursery school originated in England 
it was there called into being to fulfill 
a social need, to extend the scope of the 
old day nursery in caring for the child 
of the working woman. In America, 
on the other hand, the nursery school 
arose to meet the demands of a growing 
scientific interest in child study. Rous- 
seau, Froebel, Pestalozzi had all seen 
that child training should be a science 
and an art, but not until the twentieth 
century did Montessori in Italy, Miss 
McMillan and Miss Owen in England, 
and Patty Smith Hill in America arise 
as leaders in a movement to make this 
principle apply to all education. In 1916 
one of the first nursery schools in this 
country was opened, in Chicago. Now, 
in 1928, there are a few more schools 
of all sorts and kinds. In general, it 
may be said of them that they have 
preserved a fair balance in the pursuit 
of their twofold aim, that of providing 
the best physical, educational, and so- 
cial environment for the pre-school 
child, and at the same time of offering 
to science groups of children in nor- 
mal, wholesome surroundings for re- 
search. 


In spite of the reccgnition that has 
been accorded the nursery school, the 
movement is growing very slowly, very 
cautiously—for these reasons, I believe: 
the nursery school deals with children 
during their most plastic years, at an 
age when, more than at any other, the 
wrong education will warp as surely as 
the right education will build. It has 
felt that every precaution must be taken 
to safeguard the child and that until it 
feels sure that it has something to offer 
beyond what the average home can 
give, it dare not begin. Each school 
thus far has been itself an experiment, 
and has grown up only where the 
wisest guidance was possible, usually in 
connection with a college or university. 
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Likewise, it is setting high standards 
of teacher training. The requirements 
of the best training schools reflect the 
broad scope of the nursery school in 
child psychology, as well as teaching 
experience under supervision. 


There is therefore considerable ex- 
pense involved in the running of a nur- 
sery school. Because of its dependence 
upon expert advice during the present 
experimental stage, most nursery school 
staffs include as part-time workers a 
trained nurse, a physician, a dietitian, 
and often a psychologist and _ psychia- 
trist. Once formulae are worked out for 
safe and wise ways of handling young 
children a less elaborate staff may be 
permissible, but always the teachers will 
have to be women of education and 
broad training, and always there will 
have to be a larger proportion of teach- 
ers to children than is allowable with 
older children.” 


About the advisibility of nursery 
schools for deaf children, I am hardly 
qualified to speak, but I believe that 
I will venture to mention a few aspects 
of the question that have occurred to 
me. There would surely be difficulties 
and dangers involved beyond those to 
be encountered with hearing children. 
In the first place, except for those who 
live in large cities, schools for the deaf 
are of necessity boarding schools, and 
the nursery school for deaf children 
would involve greater separation from 
their family groups than for the hearing 
children. 

Again, if the experiment were made 
of gathering together ten deaf babies 
under the care of one or two teachers, 
as.is done with hearing children, it 
would seem that one of two undesirable 
results might ensue. If the nursery 
school atmosphere of spontaneous ac- 
tivity were maintained there might 
quickly grow up a system of natural 
signs which would have to be overcome 
by later education. If, to avoid this, 
the teachers undertook formal instruc- 
tion we would no longer have our nur- 
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sery school. The type of school which 
we would then have would be, I be- 
lieve, similar to the schools for young 


deaf children that have already been 
tried. 


Perhaps the only way out of this 
dilemma would be to provide for each 
child the same number of trained teach- 
ers as there are people associated with 
him in the average home. This would 
be not less than five for one child, or 
perhaps twenty for a group of ten chil- 
dren. In this way the child would have 
about him the same proportion of speak- 
ing people as does your hearing baby 
while he is learning to speak. They 
should be people trained to understand 
the avenues by which speech might 
come to him, as his own inexperienced 
parents would not, and people. so im- 
bued with the spirit of modern educa- 
tion as to recognize the pre-school child 
as a new educational problem, demand- 
ing new methods of education rather 
than methods already in use for older 
children. 


The child might come through play 
and association with these teachers to 
begin to speak as the hearing child 
does, by imitaion. More than one 
mother, familiar with the education of 
deaf children, has watched the develop- 
ment of her own child’s speech, element 
by element. We know that many deaf 
babies babble as hearing babies do. 
There seems to be no reason why the 
deaf child’s speech might not be built 
up in the same way, if he were with 
people who were able to give him the 
guidance that the hearing child gets 
through his ears. 


May I mention a way in which I 
have wondered whether the nursery 
school movement may not indirectly 
benefit educators of the deaf? I have 
heard several times discussions of your 
problems which brought out the fact 
that while you have trained teachers 
who set language and cultural .stand- 
ards for your children for five hours a 
day, the children then are put in charge 
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of another group of people whose chief 
duty is to care for their physical needs, 
and that there is very little correlation 
between these two groups. If the child 
does not lose during the hours outside 
what he has gained in the schoolroom, 
at least he is seldom stimulated to use 
it. Mrs. Hurd, I remember, once sug- 
gested the possibility of having several 
shifts of teachers, some for school hours 
and some to be with the children in the 
playrooms. But any such solution of 
the question suggests the practical diffi- 
culty, that few people of the training 
and culture required of a teacher would 
be willing to do those tasks that are so 
generally considered beneath their dig- 
nity, washing the faces and brushing 
the teeth of other people’s children. 

The nursery school, arising in recent 
years and without any academic tradi- 
tion, has accepted the teaching of psy- 
chology, that the child is not a mind 
that dwells in a body, but that the two 
are inseparable parts of one whole, that 
the habits and emotional attitudes grow- 
ing out of the child’s daily life are part 
of, and will affect, what we have here- 
tofore tried to isolate as intellectual de- 
velopment. The nursery school demands 
that the person that teaches the child 
to brush his teeth shall be of the same 
caliber as the person who directs his 
“work.” Every. teacher feels the dignity 
and importance of her task in guiding 
the intellectual and moral development 
of the child. The nursery school is 
helping to dignify and identify with 
this other ‘task, the physical care of 
children. May not this new attitude 
help in the solution of some of the 
problems that arise in connection with 
the institutional life that seems neces- 
sary for most deaf children? 

In conclusion, I should say of the 
nursery school that if such early train- 
ing can be provided for deaf children 
without at the same time making the 
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later task of educating them still more 
difficult than it now is, we will have 
made a great stride toward overcoming 
the educational and mental lag about 
which we are now thinking so much. 
If on account of the difficulties and ex- 
pense involved in wise nursery school 
administration we feel, as is now the 
case with hearing children, that it is 
impossible to provide such education 
for every child, still a few nursery 
schools, under ‘careful management as 
laboratories of research, should be able 
to make a tremendous contribution to- 
ward the understanding of the deaf 
child. On the other hand, should we 
never have a nursery school for deaf 
children, I believe that the movement 
as it is developing for hearing children 
will still be of .great benefit to teachers 
of the deaf. There is, after all, no rigid 
line of demarcation between deaf and 
hearing children. Much as we need to 
know more about the deaf child, how 
his thinking differs from that of the 
hearing child, what his world is and 
what his emotional stresses are, still 
everything that is learned about normal 
children bears directly and indirectly 
upon the deaf. More than that, the 
nursery school is stimulating for all types 
of education, the attitude of experimen- 
tation in which the work for the deaf 
was begun, and which is essential to pro- 
gressive and creative work in any field. 
a 





Dr. Taytor: At great inconvenience, 
and having to cancel important engage- 
ments, Miss McSkimmon has agreed to 
stay with us through the week. She 
has done this cheerfully, and I really 
believe, with pleasure, and we shall 
have the delight of having her to ad- 
dress the class of normal students. For- 
tunately, she can not speak to them 
alone, and the rest of us can also enjoy 
her address. Miss Mary McSkimmon. 








| The Joy of Being a Teacher 


By Mary McSkimmMon 


HAVE been asked to speak to this 
| group tonight upon “The Joy of 

Being a Teacher,” and because I 
have known that joy for many years it 
is not only a great opportunity but a 
very great delight to come before you 
this evening to talk upon this subject. 
I am going to tell you that if you want 
to begin now to know this great joy, 
you want to begin living by a calendar, 
but you must make your own calendar. 
And, because I have learned a great 
many things in these few days that I 
have been here, and I have had great 
joy in watching you—I am going to tell 
you about my own calendar, and I only 
tell that thing to people who I know will 
understand what I am talking about. 


In the town where it has been my 
happy pleasure to serve for many years, 
I graduate every year in June nearly a 
hundred children to go to high school. 
When the time comes for signing diplo- 
mas it is always exactly the same expe- 
rience. There is a linden tree across 
the street, and it makes no difference 
in our cold New England whether the 
year has been colder or warmer, whether 
more backward or less backward than 
usual, on the day when diplomas are to 
be signed, that linden tree is in bloom. 
I am going to confess to you that no 
prisoner looking out of his jail through 
the prison bars ever hailed the approach 
of the thing that was going to set him 
free with more delight than I feel when 
the linden blooms. One chain after an- 
other seems to snap. One of ten thou- 
sand things after another seems to break 
down and get out of the way, and the 
diploma is the last real task to be done. 


On the first day that I signed diplo- 
mas, one of the children, hearing me 
speak of the great sweetness of the little 
honey-colored flowers of the linden tree, 


gathered an armful and put it on my 
desk. You. remember what Emerson 
said: “Well I find the calendar, faith- 
ful through a thousand years.” On every 
diploma day since then, except one, I 
have had the great vase of linden blos- 
soms on the round table where I sign 
the children’s last claim on their school. 

At my Maine camp a group of friends 
gather round the evening fire year after 
year. About the second week in August 
I begin to have an uneasy feeling. 
Everybody is talking as if summer were 
never going to end, as if we were going 
to be there forever, as if each day’s 
calm delight were to continue indefi- 


nitely. But there comes a time, as we 
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sit while some one reads aloud a new 
play, or verses of a new poet, when I 
creep away from my fireside. I steal 
away alone, and go up to the top of the 
knoll and watch the sky right under 
Cassiopeia—and if at 10 o'clock on that 
far northern edge of the sky it is still 
clear and bare, I go back to the fireside. 
The next night I try it again. I am 
going to see Capella. The little goat 
star, leading the kids up over the edge 
of that horizon, has been a sign to me 
that the summer is over, that the school 
days are coming. I want to be alone 
when that warning star comes to me, 
because I have sometimes thought that I 
might see Capella coming to announce 
my waiting task. But when I see Capella 
coming up over the horizon with any less 
joy than I saw the linden flowers on my 
desk the day that set me free, I shall 
never go back. My school board will 
not have to tell me. My superintendent 
will not have to tell me that it is time I 
was through. I shall know. And my 
great hope is that that will never come 
to me, that I shall lay down my work 
before I begin to dread the day when 
school calls. 
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I want you young peuple to find a 
star of your own. The sky is full of 
them. You must know your star. You 
must have one that specially belongs to 
you, and you must try out your own 
life, your own instant joy in the call 
of duty, and know yourself whether 
your calling task is a potent influence 
in your life or not. 


I wonder how many of you know 
Michael Pupin’s great book, “Immigrant 
to Inventor.” I commend to you this 
book of one of the greatest scientists in 
the world, who has made some of the 
greatest discoveries concerning the travel 
of light, and who has made many inven- 
tions possible which have been of great 
help to mankind. 
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relatives on the death of the father, 
because there was no bread for the chil- 
dren at home. Over and over again 
Mr. Davis as a little lad saw the great 
sorrow of broken homes, and he said: 
“Tf ever I get to be a man, big enough 
and rich enough, I will plant a place 
where the mother can take her children 
and where those children can get the 

best education in this wide land.” 
Perhaps some of you, who seem to 
have come from so many quarters of 
this great land of ours, have seen 
Mooseheart, that great school where the 
home life is still sacred and where chil- 
dren and mother are together, and where 
the best education that we know how 
to give to the young people of America 
is given to them. 





I love to think of 
Michael Pupin as 
he reveals himself, 
so loyal to his 
beautiful old moth- 
er. She is one who 
does not. under- 
stand the great sci- 
ence that has en- 
riched the world 
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years ago President of the National 
Education Association. 
ministration she did more, I believe, to 
center the interest of educators through- 
out the country on the child himself 
than anyone who has ever been promi- 
nent in the educational world. 
—H. M. McManaway. 


But it is not 
alone through the 
friendship of stars, 
and our contem- 
poraries, and the 
great books, that 
life will be made 
full of joy for you 
as a teacher. Your 
work will be the 


was several 


During her ad- 








through her son’s 

contribution, but she says, “How good 
God is to you, my son, to let you think 
his thoughts after him.” 

I hope you will all know Mr. Davis’ 
book, “The Iron Puddler.” I think you 
should know how the other half of the 
world lives, that has to work through 
sorrows and great strain and stress, and 
then you will love to think of that great 
home school, Mooseheart, that Mr. Davis 
has planted out in Illinois. It grew 
from a dream, a boyish dream of his. 
Through work as a telegraph boy he 
came to see sometimes that the father 
and husband of a family had been killed 
in a far-away mine, and when death 
came to the head of the family there 
was nothing to do but to scatter the 
little children, and families were broker 
up. He knew men who had been chil- 
dren in the families that had been broken 
up, and who had been sent to distant 


crowning thing af- 
ter all. It is the work of helping 
little children, and you who make a 
new world for. the little deaf children 
will know a greater joy, I am sure, than 
any teacher can know, who has the bril- 
liant, well-equipped child who can always 
keep a step or two ahead with little help 
from his teacher. It falls to you to unlock 
the door, the closed barrier between the 
deaf children and the source of what is 
so much joy to the normal child. You 
will not do it all by lessons. It is not 
the lesson you teach, no matter how well 
that is done. You will do it by what 
you are, by the light that is in your own 
soul. Your contribution to these little 
children will be the transformation that 
comes to a darkened room when a great 
glowing light is brought in. You will 
have a lamp lighted in the hearts of these 
little children that will warm and cheer 
them, through the contagion of your 
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gift of light. It is your great privilege 
to do something toward opening the 
outer ear, but it is a much greater privi- 
lege to open the inward ear and the 
inward eye that the poet Wordsworth 
speaks of: 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


It is your great privilege to bring the 
children, not only through the lessons 
you teach, but through the great in- 
tangible beauty of your own ordered 
life, something that will give that same 
joy. I have seen it repeatedly in the 
faces of these little children as they 
were being taught on this very platform 
these last few days. I have seen the 
great seed of joy that has been planted 
in the heart of a child when he realizes 
that through your teaching he is gaining 
power to share ideas w.th the rest of 
the world. 


It is easy for us to think that our 
work is made difficult by the obstacles 
we have to encounter. We have a great 
philosopher in this country who has been 
given the most beautiful name that I 
think any American has yet received, 
Dr. John Dewey has lately been called 
by a wise Chinese gentleman “a second 
Confucius.” And Dr. Dewey himself has 
told us in perfectly easy and simple and 
plain language that mind is developed 
only by the overcoming of obstacles, and 
that the greater the obstacle that lies in 
your way, the greater will your power 
as a teacher be when you overcome it. 


I wonder if you quite realize, you who 
are just starting out in this work, what 
a profound truth lies in Dr. Dewey’s 
statement that the power of the mind 
grows only through the overcoming of 
obstacles. I saw lately an illustration 
of this in an experience of a little child 
at the age of a year and a half who had 
just learned how to go on his feet. He 
had found not only that he could walk 
alone with safety and assurance, but he 
could handle things as he went, and one 
of the most beautiful things that he 
found to handle was a basket of wood 
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beside the fireplace in the library of his 
home. His nurse was busy in some other 
part of the house and he toddled into the 
library himself, and seeing the big, 
shiny brass basket full of kindling wood, 
the lad picked up the pieces and carried 
them to the farther part of the room, 
dropping them on the rug in front of the 
door. His mother, noticing he was quiet 
for an unusual period and not hearing 
the nurse’s voice, came downstairs to 
see what he was doing. She found all 
the wood scattered over the rug. She is 
a wise mother, and she said: “My son, 
you must put every piece of this wood 
back in the basket.” He looked at his 
mother, and he looked at the basket, and 
he looked at the wood, and after think- 
ing about it for awhile, walked up to 
the wood and took a piece and put it 
back in the basket, and he went again 
and took another piece in the same little 
right hand and carried it the length of 
the library and put it in the basket. Then 
he took a third piece, and hesitated. All 
at once it came over him that there was 
another hand that was doing none of the 
work. He dropped the third piece of 
wood where it was, went back to the 
basket and took the two that he had put 
there back to the pile. Then he took 
one piece in his right hand and one 
piece in his left and marched like a 
conqueror back and forth until the very 
last piece was picked up. I don’t know 
how he reasoned, but that is what he 
did, with great happiness in his discov- 
ery of the left hand. He put every 
piece into the basket and was perfectly 
satisfied to have it done. He never 
touched the wood in the basket again. 
He had all that kind of woodwork he 
wanted. (Laughter.) There was a look 
of real satisfaction shining in his little 
face when the big pile was put back 
where it belonged, and he looked at his 
mother as if to say: “Well, now, we are 
all satisfied. I have put the wood in and 
you have nothing more to say. It has 
all been made right.” 

Do not be troubled, my beginning co- 
workers, at the obstacles that await you. 
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They are only challenges to you, with 
your youth and optimism and growing 
power, to go faster. 

I always dread the teacher who comes 
to me asking for help to get another 
position; and when I ask her what she 
is teaching and why she wants to leave 
where she is, I always question the ad- 
visability of encouraging her to think 
that my school is a good place for her 
if she says: “Oh, I find it very hard. 
I find it hard to teach foreign children,” 
or “I find it hard to live in that kind 
of neighborhood,” or “I don’t enjoy 
this” or “I don’t enjoy that,” I like 
to say to her, “well, don’t you think you 
ought to conquer that? Don’t you think 
you ought to get what is coming to you? 
You can gain splendid growth and fine 
achievement and great power just by 
conquering it. Do you think you want 
to back down before it because it is an 
obstacle ?” 

You are going to teach little children 
so that they will forget their imma- 
turity in the face of your interest, of 
your encouragement. I bid you welcome 
to the path that will lead you into such 
joy. I want you to realize that you 
must keep your own mental life alert if 
you are going to keep alert the powers 
of little children, or awaken those pow- 
ers. You should realize that you must 
not shy from books that are hard. Take 
something that is hard, and work till it 
unbars its sacred chamber of truth.. 
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I am going to ask you to read Mr. 
Miller’s “Directed Study.” I know of 
no book that is so calculated to kindle 
the enthusiasm for getting the work over 
with dull children as that book is. I 
am going to recommend to you a book 
I found in Seattle last year, a book I 
had passed by for almost six months 
because I thought it meant only the ad- 
vanced education of what we call in the 
East the “secondary schools.” It is by 
Mr. Henry C. Morrison of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and is called ‘Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools.” Secondary 
schools with Mr. Morrison begin with 
the fourth grade, so don’t be afraid of 
it. It is the sort of book that will help 
you to grow in power every day you 
teach. And remember that you are not 
teaching any subject that comes your 
way because of the value of the knowl- 
edge in that subject. You must teach 
things to the children of your classes 
so that they will understand the inform- 
ing soul within them. And I think I 
can do no better than to recommend to 
you a story by the English author, Mr. 
Wells, called “The Undying Fire.” 

I call upon you, going out to your 
beckoning work, to remember your great 
privilege of lighting the lamp of knowl- 
edge in the hearts and lives of children, 
and remember that the lamp of knowl- 
edge must be kindled with the flame of 
God. (Prolonged applause.) 


Awarding of Certificates 


Dr. Taytor: It is needless and it 
would be impossible to say how grate- 
ful we are to Miss McSkimmon for 
what she has given us. I hope that you, 
the members of our normal class, will 
take a leaf from her calendar and with 
it make a calendar of your own, a 
calendar that you can live by, a calen- 
dar that will enrich the lives of all 
with whom you come in education! con- 
tact. 


Now we will award the certificates to 
those who have completed their sum- 
mer course to the satisfaction of their 
teachers. 

(The students came forward and re- 
ceived their certificates as their names 
were called.) 

Certificates of honor: Miss Mildred 
Davis, Miss Sudie Hancock, Sister 
Margaret, Miss Annette Stroud, Miss 
Mattie K. Wynne. 
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(These five students received an aver- 
age above 95 per cent on 75 or more 
hours of work.) 

Certificates: Mrs. Lela Acker, Miss 
Nell Arbaugh, Miss Dorothy Arnold, 
Miss Susan Arnold, Mrs. Vera. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Jennie Ballinger, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bass, Miss Louise Becker, Miss 
Anne Berkeley, Miss Dell Blattner, Miss 
Doris Briggs, Mrs. Louise Butler, Miss 
Lucile Burk, Miss Susan Buchanan, 
Miss Ruth Ellen Case, Miss Ethel 
Chover, Miss Florence Cobb, Miss Sun- 
shine Compton, Sister Mary Conrad, 
Miss Audrey Davis, Mrs. Gladys Davis, 
Sister Dositheus, Miss Maurene Doyle, 
Mr. J. Pence Dozier, Mrs. Cecile Flory, 
Miss Faith Fravel, Miss Antoinette Gale, 
Miss Erma Lee Hall, Miss Janet Hark- 
ness, Miss Lucile Hatch, Miss Eunice 
Hopper, Miss Exa Hornsby, Miss Leah 
Hornsby, Mrs. Georgiana Heuisler, 
Miss Sara Hutchison, Miss Augusta 
Harman, Miss Nadine Jeffery, Miss 
Edith Jordan, Miss Margaret Kent, Miss 
Rose Kinzie, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kirksey, Miss Alma Kuykendall, Miss 
Sarah J. LaRue, Miss Eugenia Leary, 
Miss Tommy Gene Leary, Mrs. Beatrice 
Lent, Miss Nellie Lindsay, Sister Maura, 
Mrs. Sara McGill, Miss Lottie Miles, 
Miss Lois Montgomery, Miss Pauline 
Nicholson, Miss Sue Catherine Onstott, 
Miss Louise Ogden, Miss Maggie Neel 
Proctor, Mrs. J. B. Rhodes, Miss Cuma 
Rich, Miss Corinne Roberts; Mrs. Ruth 
Rosen, Miss Cleta Shiflet, Miss Helen 
Stonebraker, Mrs. Mary Vorbeck, Mrs. 
Mayme Vorhees, Miss Erna Webb, Miss 
Pauline Walker, Miss Addie Whittlesey, 
Miss Lois Jean Webb, Miss Tyra West- 
ling, Miss Eva Williams, Mrs. Amy 
Willson, Miss Annette Wray, Miss Mary 
Wright. 

(A minimum of 75 hours was re- 
quired, but many of the students took 
far more. Some received averages of 
75 per cent or more on as many as 119 
hours. It is quite likely that if more 
had taken the minimum number of hours 
a very much larger number would have 
received certificates with honor. Some, 
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on account of late entrance or through 
failure to try examinations, were award- 
ed certificates of attendance only. These 
are not listed above.) ' 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The final portion of the meeting was 
devoted to the completion of matters 
postponed from the Thursday morning 
business session. The chairman first 
read the list of Association Committees 
for the year 1928-1929. (See page 3). 


A suggestion, offered at the Business 
Session by Miss Mary D. Cason of the 
Maryland School, but postponed, was 
re-introduced in the form of a resolu- 
tion from the Clarke School Normal 
Association : 


Resolved, that the Clarke School Norma! 
Association heartily endorses the suggestion 
of Miss Mary D. Cason in regard to the es- 
tablishment of a normal fellowship at Clarke 
School, to be known as the Frances W. Gawith 
Fellowship, and to be available for the use of 
college graduates who wish to prepare them- 
selves for positions of possible leadership in 
schools for the deaf. 

Further resolved, that inasmuch as Miss 
Gawith was a charter member and a life-long 
member of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the 
Clarke School Normal Association requests the 
American Association to establish this fellow- 
ship, and recommends that the staff at the 
Volta Bureau be hereby instructed to request 
contributions for this purpose. 

Maset H. Gray, 
Acting Secretary. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, this 
resolution was adopted without discus- 
sion. 


The chairman then called for the re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee, as 
follows: 


Whereas, the thirteenth Summer Program 
Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
now about to adjourn, and it is the feeling of 
all in attendance upon its sessions that it has 
been enjoyable, inspiring and profitable to an 
extreme degree in all its features, be it re- 
solved 

First: That our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to Mr. H. M. McManaway, Super- 
intendent, and Miss Lucie M. Lewin, Principal, 
and the teachers and officers of the Virginia 
School for the cordial hospitality which has 
met us at every turn, and for the attentiog 
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to detail which has contributed so largely to 
the success of the meeting. 

Second: That thanks are tendered the 
newspapers of Staunton and Richmond for 
publicity given and the generous space devoted 
to accounts of our proceedings; also to the 
Staunton Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
and the Kiwanis Clubs and the management of 
the Grand Caverns for their cooperation in 
giving the picnic at the Grand Caverns, a 
happy event that will be remembered with 
pleasure by every member of the Association 
attending. 

Third: That special thanks be extended to 
the management of the Stonewall Jackson, the 
headquarters hotel, for tireless courtesy and 
efficient attention rendered throughout our stay. 


Fourth: That we wish to place on the 
records our appreciation of the high degree 
of success of the faculty of the summer school, 
the members of which have labored so un- 
tiringly in behalf of the students; and of the 
commensurate efforts of the members of the 
normal class, which cannot but render the 
work of the faculty effective. 


Fifth: That we thank Dr. C. G. Maphis, 
Dean of the Summer Quarter of the Univer- 
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sity of Virginia, for his cooperation in ar- 
ranging for college credit for work done in 
the summer school. 

Sixth: That we are sensible of our in- 
debtedness to the eminent educators, Miss Cor- 
nelia Adair and Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
respectively President and former President 
of the National Education Association, to Dr. 
G. Oscar Russell, Ohio State University, and 
Dr. Albert B. Siewers, Psychiatrist to Syracuse 
Public Schools, for their able and illuminating 
contributions to our programs. 

Seventh: That we thank the New Jersey 
and North Carolina Schools for their coopera- 
tion in sending teachers and pupils to give 
demonstrations which contributed greatly to 
the enjoyment and success of the meeting. 

FRANK W. Boorn, Chairman, 
PercivAL HALL, 
Maset E. AbDAMs. 


These resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously, and, at 10 o’clock P. M., the 
Thirteenth Summer Program Meeting 
of the American Association ad- 
journed. 


was 








SPECIAL PAPERS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


T one stage in the history of national 
A teachers’ meetings, programs con- 
sisted of formal, set papers, read 

to audiences, and subsequently printed 
and distributed. Except for the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with col- 
leagues, which personal attendance af- 
forded. those who stayed at home and 


studied the proceedings were able to 


secure almost as much help as those who 
spent time, energy and money in at- 
tending. 


From the first, however, the summer 
meetings of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf have featured a great deal of 
demonstration work, immensely helpful 
and important to those who saw it, but 
difficult to report in a valuable way on a 
printed page. More and more steadily, 
the modern tendency in all professional 
gatherings is toward this form of pro- 
gram. Sections offering various sorts 
of demonstrations are held simultane- 
ously, and the delegate may take his 
choice. A drawback is that he frequent- 
ly feels that two or more sections are of 
almost equal importance to him, but on 
the whole, this drawback is held to be 
outweighed by the many advantages. 
Nowadays, one does not find groups of 
idlers in the corridors, waiting for a 
lecture sufficiently interesting to attract 
them. There is something valuable for 
everybody, during all the session hours. 


At the Summer Meeting in Staunton, 
some of the work about which the audi- 
ences were most enthusiastic was of the 
type that does not lend itself readily to 
description. In many cases it was given 
by members of the Summer School 
faculty, and was a continuation or sum- 
mary of their previous lectures. In 
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other instances it was real school work 
with the teacher’s own class, or—that 
most difficult of all such undertakings— 
a lesson with pupils never seen before 
by the instructor. Obviously, brief print- 
ed accounts of such live programs as 
these cannot do them justice. To get 
the full benefit of an Association Sum- 
mer Meeting in “nineteen hundred and 
now,’ one must be present. 

The program of the demonstration 
periods at Staunton was as follows: 


Tuesday, June 26 

9 :00-11:00—Primary Section—1l, Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, Mrs. Anita Driscoll, 
New York City; 2, Primary Speech 
work and Diagrams, demonstration, 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia. 

9 :00-11:00—INTERMEDIATE SECTION 
1, The Formal Speech-reading Period, 
How Shall We Vary It for Interme- 
diate and Advanced Classes? Demon- 
stration, Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts ; 
2, Pictorial Current Events, Demon- 
stration, Miss Addie L. Landers, 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, North Carolina; 3, Cor- 
rection of Speech Defects, Demon- 
stration, Miss Jennie Henderson, Hor- 
ace Mann School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

11 :00-12 :00—Straicut LaAnGcuAaGE—“Is 
and Has”, Demonstration, Miss Edith 
Fitzgerald, Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

11:00-12:00 —INpirect D1iscoursE— 
Miss Edith Buell, Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of the Deaf, 
New York City. 
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12:00-1:00 — Group Meetincs — Pri- 
mary Teachers, Miss Bessie N. Leon- 
ard, Chairman, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; Intermediate 
Teachers, Miss Maggie Neel Proctor, 
Chairman, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee ; Grammar 
Grade Teachers, Mr. Tobias Brill, 
Chairman, New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 

2 :00-3 :30—SENsE TRAINING AND HAnNpD- 
worK—Miss Margaret Bodycomb, 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 


Wednesday, June 27 

9 :00-12 :00 — PRIMARY SECTION — 1, 
Rhythm Demonstration, Mrs. Taylor 
Moseley, Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Staunton, Virginia; 2, 
Speech Demonstration, Miss Mary 
Campbell, New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey; 3, Pri- 
mary Question Work, Demonstration, 
Mrs. J. R. Clodfelter, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, 
North Carolina; 4, Language, Mental 
Picture Work, Miss Edith Buell, New 
York City. 

9 :00-11.00—INTERMEDIATE AND GRAM- 
MAR GrRapDES SeEction—Arithmetic, 
Mrs. Anita Driscoll, New York City; 
The Formal Speech-reading Period, 
How Shall We Vary It in Advanced 
Classes? Demonstration, Miss Doro- 
thy Morris, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Breath Stops, Demonstration, 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia; Speech Correction, 
Demonstration, Miss Jennie Hender- 
son, Boston, Massachusetts. 

11:00-12:00 — Straight LANGUAGE— 
Verbals, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 

12 :00-1:00—-MEetHops AND RESULTS OF 
TRAINING WITH THE TELETACTOR— 
Miss Marné Lauritsen, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

12:00-1:00—Vor1ceE PLACEMENT 
TuroucH AurICcULAR Work—Miss 
Jennie Henderson, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


_ 
_ 
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2:00-3:30—SENSE TRAINING AND 
HanpworkK—Miss Margaret Body- 
comb, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 
Thursday, June 28 

:00-11:;00—PrimMaARyY  SeEctTion—l, 
Round Table Discussion of Rhythm, 
Presiding, Miss Eugenia Welsh, Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; 2, The Formal 
Speech-reading Period: How Shall We 
Make It More Interesting? Miss Olive 
Whildin, Baltimore City Schools, Bal- 
timore, Md.; 3, Outline Work, How to 
Develop It, Miss Edith Buell, New 
York City. 
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10:00-11:00 — SensE TRAINING AND 
HaNnpworkK—Miss Margaret Body- 


comb, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. 

9 :00-11 :00—INTERMEDIATE AND GRAM- 
MAR GrADES—Demonstration of Osiso; 
Demonstration of Hearing Devices; 
Demonstration of Visual Education 
Machine. 


9 :00-10 :00—ArITtTHMETIC—Mrs. Anita 
Driscoll, New York City. 
10 :00-11:00 — Straicut LANGUAGE— 


Clauses, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 
Friday, June 29 

9 :00-10 :00—AritHMETIC, Demonstra- 
tion, Mrs. Anita Driscoll, New York 
City. 

9:00-10:00 — Ture Gates - THOMPSON 
ReapInG MatertAt—Miss E. Frances 
Hancock, Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of the Deaf, New York 
City. 

10:00-11:00—1, The Formal Speech- 
reading Period, How to Make It In- 
teresting, Miss Olive Whildin, Balti- 
more City Schools; 2, Demonstration 
of Speech Work, Miss Mary Camp- 
bell, Trenton, New Jersey. 

10 :00-11 :00—Vorce PLACEMENT, Gram- 
mar Grades, Miss Jennie Henderson, 
Boston, Mass. 

11 :00-12 :00—LancuaGE — Demonstra- 
tion, Outline Work, How to Use It, 
Miss Edith Buell, New York City; 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE, “Connected 
Language,’ Miss Edith Fitzgerald, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
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12:00-1:00—The Teaching of Reading, 

Demonstration, Miss Annie McD. Er- 

vin, North Carolina School for the 

Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina; 

Lecture, ‘Teaching the Deaf to Speak 

With Modulation,” Dr. G. Oscar 

Russell, Columbus, Ohio. 

All of the speakers were consulted in 
regard to reports of their papers or 
demonstrations, and in instances where 
they thought it possible to give an idea 
of the presentation in written form, an 
account was prepared with their coopera- 
tion. In some cases papers had been 
prepared, and these are given. The ma- 
terial is not arranged in the order in 
which it was given. 





“ASK, SAY AND TELL” 
By Edith M. Buell 

A lecture given in the Course in 
Language Work to the Students of the 
Summer School, June 26: 

I have sometimes thought that some 
of the language work as taught in many 
schools for the deaf, and as I myself 
have taught it in years gone by, has 
Jone more to retard the mental develop- 
ment of the children than to develop 
their faculties. Among the phases of 
language work having this effect I 
should name the so-called “Calendar 
Work,” drill on questions, and “Ask, 
Say and Tell” drills. 

We have had several lessons on 
teaching time phrases in connection with 
every-day happenings, rather than by 
drill on the calendar, and teaching ques- 
tions so as to have the children realize 
their value as a means of satisfying 
their curiosity. In this lesson I will 
confine myself to the teaching of direct 
and indirect discourse. 

Practically every outline for this work 
presents it in the following order: 

Step I. (a) Children give oral com- 

mands to each other. 
(b) Children write commands. 

I have tried to train you who have 
attended these classes not to accept 
blindly any method that is presented, 
but to try to think out things for your- 
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selves. Do any of you see anything to 
criticise in Step I, just given? 

(Answers from the audience: “It is 
unnatural.” “Children should. not give 
commands.” ) 

Exactly, yet we begin by teaching the 
children to give commands and wonder 
why, later, they go to the matron and 
say, “We are going to have a party. 
Make the punch for us!” 

The usual procedure is to go from 
Step I to Step II, in which the teacher 
gives a simple command; as, “Tom, 
write on the blackboard,” and says, 
“What did I say to Tom?” A child 
replies orally and then writes “You said 
to Tom, ‘Write on the blackboard,” 

After considerable drill of this kind, 
the teacher proceeds to Step III, in 
which the children change numerous 
sentences involving the imperative from 
direct quotation to indirect. 

Step IV continues with the imperative 
form with “please” and it is not until 
the very last of the Fifth Year (or the 
year in which the pupils complete Book 
II of the “Language Drill Stories”) that 
the children are taught to change a de- 
clarative sentence from a direct quota- 
tion to—told—that— 

In all this work the direct quotation 
is given first and the child is shown that 
the language of the indirect form de- 
pends upon what is said. As a first 
result of constant stress upon the direct 
quotation, the children’s News, Journals 
and Letters are filled with such sentences 
as My mother said to me, “I am glad 
to see you.” I said to her, “Thank you,” 
etc. These must all be eliminated if we 
are keeping before us the aim of teach- 
ing the deaf the language of hearing 
people. 

In the hands of a skillful, experienced 
teacher the outline given, or any other, 
will bring the desired result. But all 
classes have not the good fortune to be 
under the tuition of a skillful, experi- 
enced teacher, and I have seen a great 
many children who have had hours of 
drill on “Ask, Say and Tell,” who could 
neither ask nor tell anything in correct 
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English outside the classroom. These 
children could change sentences involv- 
ing the most intricate use of pronouns 
from direct quotations to indirect, or vice 
versa, and yet were unable to express 
their thoughts in similar sentence con- 
struction when they most desired to do 
so. (Here several illustrations were 
given. ) 

It was several years ago that I came 
to the decision that the usual order of 
teaching direct and indirect discourse 
was not in accord with the child’s need 
to express himself and began trying to 
work out something that would more 
nearly supply his need. But we super- 
vising principals are rather helpless. We 
may have an idea of how a certain thing 
might be taught, but we cannot go into 
the classroom day after day and experi- 
ment and try out a method of teach- 
ing it. 

It is a great pleasure to me to name 
the member of our faculty who worked 
out the teaching of direct and indirect 
quotations to my entire satisfaction. The 
outline I am giving you this morning is 
from work done by Miss Mildred A. 
Groht, with results that warrant our 
adopting it for future work and present- 
ing it to you as a more natural presen- 
tation of the difficult constructions of 
direct and indirect quotations in the or- 
der in which the child ordinarily wishes 
to use them. The work was done with 
a fifth-year class, most of whom entered 
school at the age of five years or five 
and a half. 

OUTLINE 

I. The noun clause introduced by 

that, used to the children and by them 





in such sentences as “I think that aT 
“I dreamed that ——,” “I hope that 
» ete. 
II. —told—that— (No explanation 
given). 


The teacher called the attention of the 
children, incidentally but constantly, to 
statements made by people coming in 
and by the children; as, Dr. Taylor told 
me that he had tickets for you all to go 
to the circus. Miss A. (a visitor) told 
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Ben that he spoke beautifully. Francis 
told me that he felt sick. 


Very soon the children themselves be- 
gan to try to use told and, when this 
time came, Point III of the outline was 
begun. 

III1.—told—that—( past tense), taught 
in class News or whenever a child tried 
to use it; as, 


Alfred: Father has a new Buick car. 


Teacher: Alfred told us that his 
father had a new Buick car. Mary, 
write on the blackboard what Alfred 
told us. 


When the first sentence was written, 
the teacher called the children’s attention 
to the fact that the verb in the clause is 
always in the past tense, and wrote the 
rule on the blackboard, thus: 

—told—that—( past tense) 


As soon as the rule was given, the 
attention of the class was called to prac- 
tically every statement made by the chil- 
dren, teacher, or a visitor, and the state- 
ments were repeated indirectly orally or 
written on the blackboard. The use of 
the past tense of the verb in the noun 
clause was thus emphasized. The teacher 
at first selected statements containing no 
auxiliaries. Later, sentences with the 
auxiliaries shall, will, may, can and must 
were repeated. These presented no diffi- 
culty after the past forms had been 
written on the blackboard as needed. 

The children now were using told 
quite freely and delighted in coming to 
school in the morning with sentences tell- 
ing what different people had told them. 
It was interesting to note that at no 
time did a child try to give a sentence 
requiring told—to, probably because 
what a child is told to do does not par- 
ticularly interest him and is promptly 
forgotten after the task is completed. 

One day the expected happened and a 
child used—told—that—when the sen- 
tence should have been—asked—if. The 
class was then ready for the following: 

IV.—asked—if—(past tense). 

The teacher showed the class that a 
question had been asked, and told the 
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children that with asked we used if. 
She then gave the rule. 

Statements made and questions asked 
in class or by outsiders were now -re- 
peated indirectly orally or written on the 
blackboard, the teacher taking care that 
only questions requiring asked—if be 
repeated. 

V. Real situations used as a basis for 
written lessons. 

The first written lesson the children 
had was the day school opened after the 
Easter holidays. Miss Hancock and I 
had spent the vacation in Bermuda. We 
each went into the class during the 
morning and the children asked ques- 
tions about the trip and we told about 
various things that had impressed us. 
During the language drill period the 
teacher gave this lesson: 

1. Write what Miss Hancock told you 
about her trip. 

2. Write three things Miss Buell told 
you. 

3. What did Miss Hancock tell me? 

4. What did you ask Miss Buell? 

5. What did Clifford ask her? 

6. Write three things that I told you 
yesterday. 

There were several perfect papers and 
only three mistakes in the entire class 
in the use of told—that and asked—f. 

The children now began to try to use 
other forms of asked and the sixth 
point of the outline was taught. 

VI.—Asked where, what, how, etc. 

One of the boys, named Carlo, had 
spent the week-end with Miss Groht at 
the home of her brother-in-law, and the 
trip was made the basis of the lesson 
on the new language forms. 

The children wanted to ask Carlo 
about his trip. The teacher suggested 
that I would want to know about it also, 
and as I was not present, the questions 
and answers might be written on the 
blackboard and left for me to read. This 
was done under the headings: 

What We Asked Carlo and What He 
Told Us. 

1. Where did you go for the week- 

end? I went to Montclair with Miss G. 
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2. Was Betsy at home? Yes, she was. 

3. How did you go to Montclair? I 
went on the train. 

4. What did you do there? 
games with Mr. E. 


I played 
I had a good time. 
5. What games did you play? I 
played ball, checkers, and parchesi. 
6. How long did you stay? 
back Sunday evening, etc. 


I came 


As I did not come in to visit the class 
and the blackboard space was needed for 
other work, the teacher then suggested 
that the children write on papers for me 
what they asked Carlo and what he told 
them. A little help was needed on the 
new forms, but after “We asked Carlo 
where he went for the week-end. He 
told us that he went to Montclair with 
Miss G.” had been written, the children 
noted the fact that few of the questions 
began with the familiar Did—? Was—? 
Were—? Have—? Has—? Will—? etc., 
and began to think out the indirect 
forms themselves. 


Further drill was given later by hav- 
ing the children play teacher and ask 
questions on stories read. When a 
question beginning with ‘Why, How 
often, etc., was asked, the children 
changed it immediately to the indirect. 

About this time the children showed a 
need for the use of told—to and work 
preparatory to teaching this was given 
as follows: 

VII. Children taught the meaning of 
a statement, a question and a command. 
(Attention called to the fact that only 
grown-ups and those in authority give 
commands. ) 

The children already knew the mean- 
ing of a statement and a question. After 
a command had been taught, work like 
the following was given: 

Ask Francis a question. 

Make a statement about the weather. 

Pretend you are a supervisor and give 
a command to Esther, etc. 

VIII. told—to—introduced, followed 
by asked—to (as the more polite form 
and the one always used by children) ; 
as, “Miss G. told Sylvia to brush the 
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blackboard. Francis asked Philip to 
open the window.” 

IX. told — not to — introduced, fol- 
lowed by asked—not to ; 

X. Children asked to make note of 
what was told or asked outside of school, 
to be told to the teacher the following 
day. 

Here are 
brought in: 

Mr. W. (a supervisor) told the boys 
to get ready for supper. 

Rose told Angelina that she felt sick. 

Miss E. asked Peter to mail a letter. 

My supervisor asked me if I wanted 
to go out. 

Miss K. asked me where my pencil 
was. (Asked in study hall). 

XI. Game played for practice on the 
natural use of all the indirect forms 
taught. 

A child was sent out of the room. 
The teacher then asked another child a 
question, told him something, or told him 
to do something. 

The first child returned and when he 
found out to whom the teacher had 
spoken, he asked one or all of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Did Miss ask you a question? 
(If the answer was “No” the child con- 
tinued ) : 

Did she tell you something? or 

Did she tell you to do something? 

When he had found out, he asked: 

“What did she ask you?” or, 

“What did she tell you?” or 

“What did she tell you to do?” 

The child addressed answered in the 
indirect form, “She told me ‘eng 
“She asked me i 

XII. The same game played, but the 
children take the teacher’s place and 
make statements, give commands, or ask 
questions. 

XIII. said that—— 

The teacher made a simple statement 
to the class; as, “You are rather noisy 
this morning,” and a child wrote Miss 
G. told us that we were rather noisy this 
morning. 





some of the _ sentences 
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The teacher drew out from the chil- 
dren the following: 

Who? Whom? 
Miss G. told us 


W hat? 

that we were 

rather noisy. 
She then told them that they could 

express the same idea by using another 

verb, thus: 
Who? 
Miss G. 


W hat? 
that we were 
rather noisy. 

It was pointed out that when said that 
was used there was no mention of the 
person addressed (no “whom’’). 

The children then wrote statements 


said 








both ways: 

Miss told us that she felt very 
warm. 

Miss said that she felt very 
warm. 


Mary told us that her grandmother 
was sick. 

Mary said that her grandmother was 
sick, etc. 

As a guide in helping the children to 
know whether to use told that or said 
that, it was suggested to them that when 
they wished to tell what had been said 
but not necessarily to whom it was said, 
they should use said that. 

Up to this time the children had never 
seen a direct quotation on the black- 
board and knew nothing of the use of 
quotation marks. All the direct quota- 
tions in the “Language Drill Stories” 
had been changed to the indirect in tell- 
ing the stories, and the stories had been 
rewritten for the children to study. The 
children were using asked, told and said 
that naturally, and for the most part cor- 
rectly, in all their original work, and it 
was a great temptation to let the matter 
rest there. It seemed best, however, to 
teach the use of the direct quotation be- 
fore the children went on into the next 
grade; so the latter part of May the 
last point of the outline was given: 

XIV. 


ce 99 
a, 


said to——, 
said, “ 

This was introduced in an exercise 
similar to the one on Carlo’s week-end,” 
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Carlo said to 
“T went to Montclair 





said to Carlo. 
1. “Where did you go 





for the week-end?” with Miss G.” 
2. Mary said to Car- Carlo said, “Yes, she 
lo, “Was Betsy at’ was,” etc. 


home?” etc. 

By changing the headings to—said to 
Carlo, Carlo said to—and inserting quo- 
tation marks, the meaning of the direct 
quotation and the use of the quotation 
marks were self evident. The children 
were told that the direct quotation was 
often used in books, but almost never 
in news, letters, etc. Some practice 
was given in writing direct quotations 
with particular attention paid to the 
punctuation, but the children were not 
allowed to use them in their journals, 
letters, etc. 

I am convinced, from the results of 
the work done from the outline given, 
that introducing direct and indirect dis- 
course by giving direct quotations to be 
changed to indirect entails a great deal 
of unnecessary work. 

By this method two distinct mental 
processes are necessary; first, the child 
must think of the exact words that were 
spoken; second, he must translate these 
words into a sentence which must con- 
form to given rules, varying according 
to whether the thought expressed was 
a request, a command, or one of the 
many varieties of a question. This 
translation seldom becomes automatic 
and then only with the bright children 
after a great amount of drill. All this 
is unnecessary if the children learn to 
use indirect discourse as hearing chil- 
dren do. 





LIP-READING 

A Demonstration by Dorothy Morris 

Miss Morris’ work, as a member of 
the summer school faculty, dealt largely 
with the question of variety and inter- 
est in teaching lip-reading. In the main, 
her course is not here outlined, but for 
the sake of suggestions which they may 
offer to other teachers, extracts from the 
demonstration of Wednesday morning 
are given. On. that day Miss Morris 
emphasized the fact that it was a very 
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good thing for deaf children to have 
exercises that required, not repetition, 
but answers that indicated whether: they 
understood or not. 


She gave the following sentences to a 
class of deaf girls of the Virginia 
School, who told her, each time, whether 
the statement was true or false: 

The sun is shining. 

Today is Friday. 

Paris is in Virginia. 

Summer is warmer than winter. 

Mr. McManaway has four children. 
We have a swimming pool. 

A mouse is larger than an elephant. ° 
Sugar is very sour. 

In the next exercise Miss Morris 
made a series of false statements, tell- 
ing the children not to correct them by 
using “not,” but to make another state- 
ment. This was done as follows: 
The Natural Bridge is in Vermont. 
The Natural Bridge is in Virginia. 
Washington is south of Staunton. 
Washington is northeast of Staunton. 
Peaches grow at the North Pole. 
Peaches grow in the South. 

We often have grapefruit for supper. 
We always have grapefruit for breakfast. 

Miss Morris called attention to the 
fact that deaf children were often at a 
disadvantage with visitors, not because 
they did not understand the casual re- 
marks, but because they did not know 
what to say in reply. For this reason 
she suggested an exercise that gave prac- 
tice in replying to comments without 


repetition. 


Le POPrOrdo 


Q. I think we are going to have a storm 
tonight. 

I think so too. 

Your dress is very pretty. 

I don’t think so. 

You had on a very pretty dress last 
night. 

Thank you very much. 

I think the country around Staunton is 
very beautiful. 

Yes, I think so too. 


Miss Morris then gave the class a 
series of informative statements, asking 
them to ask her questions in reply: 


Q. Tobacco is raised in Massachusetts as 
well as in Virginia. 

What kind of tobacco? 

I have never been to the Pacific Coast. 
Have you seen the Atlantic? 


.> OP OPO> 


PoP 











Q. I don’t like to travel on the train. 
A. Why don’t you like to travel on the 


train? Does it make you sick? 
Q. On my way to Staunton I went to 
Monticello. 


> 


How did you like it? 

A set of unfinished sentences formed 
the next exercise, Miss Morris making 
the incomplete statement, and having 
the children finish it: 

Crow is the name of a 

Richmond is in . 

The United States is on the 
of 








continent 





When we eat ice cream it makes us feel 
Red is darker than 
Miss Edith lives in 











The class were then given words, and 
asked to tell what each made them 
think of. 

A wolf. 

Romulus and Remus. 

The first American flag. 

Betsy Ross. 

A tomb. 

George Washingtcn. 
A spider. 

Miss Muffett. 

A very strong man. 
Samson. Jack Dempsey. 
A very wise man. 
Moses. George 
Solomon. 

Valley Forge. 
George Washington. 
An apple. 

William Tell. 

Upon inquiry, Miss Morris explained 
that these children were Virginia School 
pupils, of the two highest classes. She 
added that the classes at Clarke School 
were grouped for lip-reading lessons 
according to their ability to read the 
lips. One group is sometimes drawn 
from four different classes. Work of 
the sort given above could be given to 
any grammar-grade class, she thought, 
or even in the intermediate department, 
simply by modifying it according to the 
needs of the class. 


Lee. 


Robert E. 


Washington. King 


POPO POPOPOPODO>O 





THE GATES-THOMPSON READING 
MATERIAL 
By E. Frances Hancock 
In 1923 Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York, decided that certain 
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facts gained from experimental work 
with the deaf might be applied to meth- 
ods of teaching normal children. He 
published an account of this work in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, May, 
1926, and in this article he stated that 
through the courtesy of Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Principal, and Miss Edith Buell, 
Assistant Principal, this investigation 
was begun in 1924 at the Institution for 
Improved Instruction of the Deaf, New 
York City. 

At this time Dr. Gates gave reading 
tests, suitable for normal third-grade 
children, to a class of deaf children who 
had been in school eleven and a half 
years, with an average age of eighteen 
years. The result of these tests, as 
shown by the Ayer-Burgess scale of 
marking, was 88 2/3 per cent, and the 
time required to complete the work was 
twenty-seven minutes. This seemed to 
be another proof that the deaf are far 
behind normal children in reading com- 
prehension. 

The school then procured sets of large 
type flash cards from the Plymouth 
Press of Chicago. These were made 
up, for the most part, of directions for 
the children to follow, and were used 
with the class just mentioned as well as 
with other classes. At the end of three 
months another test of the same grade 
as previously used was procured from 
Dr. Gates and given under the same 
conditions as before. The results 
showed a marked improvement, the time 
taken to complete the test having been 
reduced to 12 11/13 minutes and the per 
cent of comprehension raised four 
points. Feeling the need of more sys- 
tematic work in reading, the school or- 
dered Sets I and II of Buswell’s Prac- 
tice Exercises, and these have been in 
use ever since. 

Dr. Gates showed further interest in 
the work by suggesting to Dr. Helen 
Thompson that she carry on an experi- 
mental study of beginning reading of 
deaf children as her contribution to edu- 
cation at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Thompson decided to 
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do this, and with the hearty cooperation 
of Dr. Taylor, Miss Buell and the teach- 
ers, all of whom had become much in- 
terested in the subject, Miss Thompson 
began her work in the spring of 1925. 
After observing the methods of instruc- 
tion in all the classrooms for several 
weeks she gave various tests to the 
pupils of the first and second year 
classes, and from them formed two 
groups of ten pupils each, as nearly 
equivalent as possible in mental age, in- 
telligence, learning ability and time in 
school. In October, 1925, regular work 
was begun, the control group being left 
in the classroom to do the regular work 
of the class, while the experimental 
group was taken from the classroom for 
an hour a day to be taught silent read- 
ing. At the end of the year the two 
groups were again given tests, and the 
results, according to Dr. Thompson’s 
report, indicated some gain on the part 
of the experimental group over the con- 
trol group, in learning ability and per- 
ception of the kind illustrated in these 
tests. From these experiments, the ex- 
pense of which was borne by a fund 
from the Lincoln School through the in- 
terest of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, the 
present Gates-Thompson material was 
evolved. 


Each set of material consists of 
twenty pads with a vocabulary of about 
two hundred twenty words chosen 
from “A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades,” by Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates (Bureau of Publication, Teachers’ 
College, New York City). The plan of 
the work parallels very closely that sug- 
gested by Dr. Gates in his article pub- 
lished in American Childhood, June, 
1928, in which he says the various types 
of reading comprehension may be 
grouped under the general headings: 

Word Comprehension 

Phrase Comprehension 

Sentence Comprehension 

Paragraph Comprehension 

Comprehension of Longer Selections 

as Units 

This Dr. Thompson worked out in a 
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very interesting manner by means of 
illustrated dictionary cards, study sheets, 
practice exercises of great variety, and 
short stories. 

Visitors at the Lexington Avenue 
School have frequently asked in what 
grades the Gates-Thompson material 
should be used and how much time 
should be given to it. With the expe- 
rience gained from the past two years, 
it has been decided to begin work with 
this material in the second-year classes, 
assuming that the children entered at 
five or six years of age. A half hour 
daily seems to be a sufficiently long 
period for the silent reading. This 
makes it possible to complete the twenty 
pads in approximately two and a half 
years. It has proved satisfactory, how- 
ever, to give some preparatory reading 
work during the first year, following 
the vocabulary used in lip-reading. Soon 
after the pupils respond to such oral 
directions as “Come here,’ “Open the 
door,” “Brush the blackboard,” etc., 
these directions may be written on the 
board and the children shown that the 
spoken and written words correspond. 
The same work may then be used on 
flash cards, first in script and later print- 
ed with large rubber type. It has been 
the experience of the teachers at the 
Lexington Avenue School that the chil- 
dren begged to use these cards by them- 
selves during their free periods in the 
classroom, and vied with each other in 
being the first to understand them. 

Perhaps the question most often 
asked has been, “Does the work in 
silent reading with very young children 
prove detrimental to their lip-reading ?” 
As the teachers were prejudiced in favor 
of the usual method of teaching the deaf 
(the lip-reading of a word first, the 
speech next and the written form last) 
this radical change of method was 
watched carefully in all the classes 
where silent reading was being taught, 
but in no instance could it be found to 
interfere with lip-reading. On the con- 
trary, some poor lip-readers who ex- 
celled in the silent reading work gained 
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in self-confidence, and this reacted favor- 
ably upon their lip-reading. 

Those who are planning to use the 
Gates-Thompson material in their classes 
should consider the following sugges- 
tions : 

a. Teachers should be _ thoroughly 
familiar with the directions contained in 
the instruction pads that go with each 
set of material, and follow them care- 
fully. 

b. Each child must have his own pad, 
and work independently except when 
the teacher explains a new type of work 
to the group. Children work together 
only in the games. 

c. Each page of work should be looked 
over and marked by the teacher or by 
some member of the class who has al- 
ready completed the page and who may 
be trusted to act the part of teacher. 

d. The system of checking up fol- 
lowed in intelligence testing has proved 
satisfactory. The plus (+) sign is 
used for perfect work and zero (O) for 
all errors. When a pupil makes a mis- 
take it should be marked zero on the 
margin, but if the child is able to cor- 
rest it without help the plus sign may 
be added. ; 

After this silent reading material had 
been used with several classes at the 
Lexington Avenue School for two years 
it was decided that it could be improved 
in certain details. For this reason, with 
the consent of Dr. Gates, the material 
was revised this spring by Miss Edith 
M. Buell, Assistant Principal; Miss E. 
Frances Hancock, Head Teacher of Pri- 
mary Grades, and Miss Velma Sauvain, 


a teacher who has used it in her class- 


for two years. This revised edition will 
be mimeographed ready for use in the fall. 


(Following Miss MHancock’s paper, 
Miss Kuykendall, of the Virginia School, 
gave a demonstration of the use of the 
Gates-Thompson material with a class 
that had begun the work only this 
spring. The children had made excel- 
lent progress and were much interested 
in their work.) 
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METHODS AND _ RESULTS OF 
TRAINING WITH THE 
TELETACTOR* 


By Marné Lauritsen 


For the past four years the Vibro- 
Tactile Laboratory, under the auspices 
of the National Research Council and 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has been carrying on research with ref- 
erence to methods of instructing the 
deaf. During this time we have had a 
variety of subjects ranging in age from 
six years to thirty-five. Their school ex- 
perience has been from zero, or no school- 
ing, to college graduation. Until last fall, 
however, we had never been responsible 
for any subject’s entire education. 


On October 3, 1927, a six-year-old 
deaf mute, whom we shall call Betty, 
entered our Laboratory. As far as is 
known, Betty was born deaf. She spent 
the first three years of her life on a 
farm. When she came to the Labora- 
tory she had no speech, writing or read- 
ing. As far as lip-reading was con- 
cerned, she could identify the words 
father and mother, but did not react to 
any other lip-reading stimulus presented 
to her. 

It is a well-known psychological prin- 
ciple that, other things being equal, the 
more senses that can be stimulated in a 
given situation, the greater will be the 
impression upon the subject. Thus, an 
orange makes a greater impression than 
a sound. We can see the orange, feel 
it, smell it and taste it; whereas we can 
only hear the sound. Taking this princi- 
ple as a working basis, the following 
method was used in teaching Betty: An 
object was shown the child and its name 
pronounced into the transmitter while she 
saw it upon the experimenter’s lips and at 
the same time felt it upon her fingertips 
by means of a small vibrating diaphragm. 
Immediately afterwards, the printed form 





*Before giving her paper, Miss Lauritsen made a 
brief explanation of the way in which the teletactor 
is constructed and handled, exhibiting a _ receiver 
(against which the subject places his thumb or 
finger) and one type of transmitter. She stated 
that all of the apparatus used was made by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, to whom the Vibro- 
Tactile Laboratory was greatly indebted. 
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of the word was shown and the name 
again pronounced. Thus Betty was get- 
ting a triple stimulation—she was seeing 
it upon the speaker’s lips, seeing its 
printed form on the flash card and feel- 
ing it through her skin. Later, a fourth 
form of stimulation was added when she 
tried to say the word, thus tying up a 
motor image with the visual and tactual 
images already formed. 

The work with Betty brings out the 
multiplicity of problems in which the 
Laboratory is interested besides the fun- 
damental problem of the contribution of 
touch to the education of the deaf. For 
example, there is the question of mate- 
rials and methods. What shall we teach 
a young deaf child? Should he be taught 
script or print? Is the so-called “busy 
work” and “sense training” relevant to 
his education? These and many other 
questions confronted the staff. One 
thing was certain—we would adopt mod- 
ern educational methods as used in the 
most progressive schools for_ hearing 
children. With this in mind we elimi- 
nated busy work and sense training; we 
taught print alone, rather than script, or 
both systems, for the following reasons: 

1. The child is constantly sur- 
rounded by print. Books, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and signs all em- 
ploy print. Furthermore, most let- 
ters today are typewritten, which is 
practically the same thing. 

2. By saturating the child with 
print you are hastening the day when 
he-can begin reading. 

3. Teaching print alone lessens 
the confusion that would arise by 
giving the child both script and print 
simultaneously, or in close succes- 
sion. 

The question of what to teach the 
young deaf child is, of course, insepa- 
rable from the question of material. 
The Laboratory has in its library the 
books listed in the Annals’ as being the 
chief textbooks used in the schools sur- 
veyed. However, after careful examina- 
tion by the staff, no one book was found 
which satisfied the demands of modern 
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education. We also have the latest books 
and seat work pads used in schools for 
hearing children. We have drawn upon 
these, but again we run into difficulties. 
For instance, you find in such books as 
these, little rhymes, fairy tales, etc., all 
calling for imagination—a thing which 
it is almost impossible to put across to 
a child who, as yet, has no means of 
oral communication. 

Thus we found that we had to rely 
mainly upon our own resources in mak- 
ing suitable material. Flash cards were 
printed with the name of each new ob- 
ject or action or color as it was learned. 
Our subject was also provided with a 
strong loose-leaf notebook with heavy 
brown paper. As each new word was 
taught, a picture was pasted in this book 
and its name typed underneath. Below 
the typing, dashes were placed to desig- 
nate the number of syllables that are 
felt through the transmitter. 

Fortunately at this time, the material 
used in the reading experiment in New 
York, conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates? was available. On 
November 14, the first of this material 
arrived and was immediately put to use. 
It was employed with some modifications 
and very good results were obtained. 

A further outgrowth of this search 
for suitable material has resulted in the 
Vocabulary Study, toward which many 
of you have so generously contributed. 
On March 30, letters were sent to the 
superintendents of all the public resi- 
dential schools, day schools and a few 
private schools for the deaf. Of the 57 
state schools, 44 have sent us the mate- 
rial requested and three more have writ- 
ten saying that it will be sent as soon 
as possible. As the lists come to the 
Laboratory they are charted and counted. 
In the near future we shall be able to 
give you lists of the first 100 words, the 
second 100, etc., taught for lip-reading 
and speech in the majority of the schools 
for the deaf. We hope to make this list 
a guide for teachers of the deaf as the 
Gates® list of 1,500 is for teachers of 
hearing children. 
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Perhaps a more direct result should 
have been mentioned first. The Labora- 
tory staff is now engaged in writing a 
primer (and preparing pre-primer pads, 
each word of which will contribute 
directly to the child’s reading vocabu- 
lary when he reaches the primer). The 
first twenty-five stories of the primer 
have been checked with Gates’ Vocabu- 
lary and we find 90.3 per cent of our 
words listed there. 

As soon as Betty had learned a few 
nouns and verbs, we began using whole 
sentences. There was no balking at new 
words, as she got her cues from the 
main ones and acted accordingly. Thus, 
when we taught the present progressive, 
and gave her typed slips with a sentence 
describing one of 33 pictures on the 
walls of the classroom—a sentence such 
as “A boy is mailing a letter,’ she did 
not hesitate because she did not know is 
nor mailing, but immediately pointed to 
the right picture. In this way we 
avoided one of the common faults of 
young children who are learning to read 
—that is, reading words rather than 
ideas. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this experiment, however, has been in 
connection with Betty’s speech. 

The average young deaf child enters 
the classroom absolutely woid of any 
language or knowledge of language, and 
with no desire to acquire it. The teacher 
must not only create a desire for lan- 
guage, but must also give the child 
speech as a method of expressing his 
thoughts. The initial task in connection 
with Betty’s speech work was to create 
a desire for vocalization. The first step 
in this process was introducing her to 
her own voice. This was done in the 
following manner: The experimenter 
spoke into the microphone of the tele- 
tactor system while Betty held her fin- 
gertips against the vibrating diaphragm 
from which she received tactually the 
vibrations corresponding to the words 
uttered. Later, still holding the dia- 
phragm, Betty babbled into the micro- 
phone, thus receiving the vibrations of 
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her own voice. Her mother, seated 
across the room, also holding a receiver, 
indicated by gesture and facial expres- 
sion that she had felt Betty’s voice. This 
interested Betty tremendously and she 
ran across the room and held the re- 
ceiver, which her mother had held, while 
the experimenter now spoke into the 
transmitter. 

A short time later, Betty was taken 
into a sound-proof room in another part 
of the building and, while she held the 
receiver, the experimenter spoke from 
the usual classroom. The process was 
then reversed. Betty went back to the 
classroom and spoke into the transmitter 
while one of the experimenters stayed in 
the soundproof room. This gave her 
the idea of the carrying power of spéech 
and awakened further interest in vocali- 
zation. Her mother said that she began 
using her voice “ten times as much as 
ever before.” To the average deaf 
child, who has never heard or felt 
speech, the telephone remains a mystery, 
but this simple experiment seemed to 
explain to our subject the function of 
this useful instrument. 

After this preliminary step, formal 
speech work was begun according to the 
conventional method. We gave facial 
and tongue gymnastics and then pro- 
ceeded with the elements and combina- 
tions. Teaching speech is, of course, 
the most difficult task which confronts 
the teacher of the deaf. Likewise, it is 
the most tedious and uninteresting task 
for the small deaf child. He cannot 
link up any of the tedious speech drills 
with the wants and wishes of his daily 
life. Furthermore, it is an individual 
task. There is scarcely any chance for 
stimulation through rivalry. But even 
in this uninteresting preliminary work 
the microphone did not lose its fascina- 
tion. Betty would take the transmitter 
and babble into it as long as she was 
permitted. This liking, by the way, has 
been true of all our subjects, young and 
old. They all enjoy the feel of their 
own voices. This is just what one would 
expect, as it is extremely uninteresting 
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for a deaf child to go through all the 
movements of speech and yet not hear 
his own voice. It is as though one of 
us were to sit down before a stringless 
piano and go through the movements of 
playing a composition while no sound 
ensued. How long would this sort of 
thing have an intrinsic interest for us 
and how much pleasure would we de- 
rive from it? I am afraid the answer 
would be “none.” 


Here is where the teletactor** comes to 
the fore. As has been mentioned earlier 
the subjects enjoy talking into the trans- 
mitter. In the young deaf child this 
helps create and foster that desire for 
speech which we have been talking about. 
It also permits class work in speech 
rather than individual work. All of the 
pupils can benefit by all of the instruc- 
tion by the teacher. As one well-known 
teacher of the deaf said to Dr. Gault: 
“I often wished that my children had 
arms long enough to reach out and feel 
my throat. Now you have provided the 
‘arms!’ Furthermore, the teletactor 
permits the deaf pupils to criticize each 
other’s speech—a thing which is impos- 
sible in the schools today.. This, of 
course, stimulates rivalry and thereby 
furnishes an additional incentive to good 
speech. 

Incidentally, we found that rivalry 
was the surest way of getting maximum 
performance. Any lesson can be pre- 
sented in the form of a game and the 
knowledge of a small reward (such as 
a gold star or piece of candy, or even 
praise) is sufficient to spur a child on. 
Recently, Dr. Charles Bird, a psycholo- 
gist at the University of Minnesota, 
found that children did 40 per cent bet- 
ter when rivalry was introduced into the 
group than when nothing was said about 
competition. Betty worked fairly well 
alone, but the minute that anyone began 
competing with her—no matter who it 
was—she immediately straightened up 
and gave a maximum of attention until 
the very end. 





*For more complete description and use of the 
teletactor, see reference under (4). 
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Returning to the question of speech: 
It will be remembered that Betty’s 
speech work was started in the conven- 
tional way, but that even with the added 
incentive of the teletactor it was unin- 
teresting to the child. Our change in 
method came about partly as the result 
of Betty’s own attempt to say the word 
ball into the transmitter, although she 
had not had the component parts of this 
word. 


On October 17 we decided not to do 
any more work on the elements of 
speech as such, but rather try to teach 
whole words. This appealed to Betty 
much more. She could tie up this sort 
of thing with her other work and with 
her daily experiences. In a short time 
she would daily ask to be the experi- 
menter and would take the flash cards 
and transmitter and try to pronounce 
each word. At such times the experi- 
menter had to act as subject. One day, 
while working in this manner, Betty 
picked out two or three cards from the 
sixty odd and laid them aside, indicating 
that she could not say these. This shows 
that she had some conception of the 
limitations of her own vocal expression. 
Of course, it must not be supposed that 
Betty. could speak perfectly all of these 
sixty or more words, but she said some- 
thing for each card and submitted with 
fair grace to correction by the experi- 
menter. 

An interesting feature in the develop- 
ment of her speech was the spontaneity 
with which she used it. Her mother 
reported that at home she no longer 
tugged at her mother and father when 
she wanted them, but called, “Mother”, 
“Father”. Whenever Betty met mem- 
bers of the department of psychology, 
she promptly said “Hello”. Time and 
time again various people (some of 
whom .were well acquainted with the 
speech of the deaf) remarked that her 
speech was much more natural than that 
of the usual deaf child who has been 
taught in the conventional way. 

We were interested in finding out just 
how much tactual aid she was getting, 
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so on November 29 we started a lip, lip- 
touch experiment. We picked out 33 
flash cards representing the common 
nouns for which we had objects. These 
were divided into two lists. One list 
was given by lip-touch and the other by 
lip alone. The next day the lists were 
reversed. This was continued for eight 
days, so as to get a series of judgments 
on various days. Of a possible 132 
identifications, 86 (or 65.15 per cent) 
were made by lip-touch, and 78 (or 
59.09 per cent) by lip-reading alone, 
showing a superiority of 10.2 per cent 
for the lip-touch method. The scores 
made are not the absolute records of her 
proficiency, since often she made too 
hasty judgments, missing words that she 
ordinarily knew very well. 

In an earlier part of my paper I men- 
tioned the fact that as soon as Betty had 
learned a few nouns and verbs we began 
to use whole sentences. These were, of 
course, given for lip-reading as well as 
reading. Dr. Crane, of the Laboratory 
staff, built-a frame to hold the flash 
cards when they were built into sen- 
tences. After a sentence had _ been 
built in the frame by the experimenter 
or by the subject, it was read into the 
transmitter while the subject held the 
vibrating diaphragm in her hand. Thus, 
at this very early stage, Betty was get- 
ting the pattern of connected speech. 
Rhythm, accent and emphasis were an 
integral part of her speech experience, 
not something learned at a piano and 
later superimposed upon her speech 
work. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering 
by this time how much was actually 
accomplished with this subject. Betty 
came to us only in the mornings, so in 
a period of time amounting to seven 
weeks of regular school, she had learned 
to lip-read and read in print a .vocabu- 
lary of 133 words. She could speak a 
dozen words very distinctly and, of 
course, spoke with more or less intelli- 
gibility the other 50 nouns. She could 
read these 133 words in sentences of 
which an unlimited number could be 
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made. On January 16 we introduced 
two short stories embodying recent vivid 
experiences of the child. These stories 
were printed on a large white cardboard 
and hung up in the room. As the ex- 
perimenter read the story the subject 
felt it through the teletactor and also 
read it silently. It was pantomimed, to 
be sure the subject understood it all. 


In summing up, it may be said that 
we have successfully used the teletactile 
method with a young deaf child with a 
proven superiority over lip-reading alone; 
that, by applying modern educational 
methods a young deaf child has learned 
to read and lip-read a vocabulary of one 
hundred and thirty-three words in a 
period of time equivalent to seven weeks 
of ordinary school; that she can use these 
words in connected language ; and finally, 
that she has learned to speak at least a 
dozen words and uses them spontane- 
ously. 

I would summarize the advantages of 
the teletactor system in teaching the deaf 
as follows: 

1. All pupils are engaged in speech 
work simultaneously. 

2. Rivalry is introduced into speech 
work. 

3. The children are enabled to criti- 
cize the speech of their classmates. 

4. Vocalization is made pleasurable 
and spontaneous. 

5. Patterns of speech are ingrained, 
giving more flexibility to speech. 

6. It is less of a strain on the teacher, 
as all the pupils benefit by each repe- 
tition, instead of one pupil as under the 
old system. 

7. After the pupil has once learned 
the correct tactual patterns, he can then 
detect his own errors of speech without 
the teacher’s presence. 
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DISCUSSION 


The audience asked a number of ques- 
tions, to which Miss Lauritsen respond- 
ed. She explained that the competition 
with Betty, to which she had referred, 
was effected by having some member 
of the Laboratory staff work with her, 
and that the entire period of time, dur- 
ing which the child did her seven weeks 
of school work, was from October 3rd 
to January 16th. She stated that the 
Vibro-Tactile Laboratory would be locat- 
ed next year in Evanston, Illinois. In 
response to an inquiry about possible 
improvement in the speech of subjects 
older than Betty, she said that the par- 
ents and friends of two Northampton 
boys had remarked several times upon 
the improvement in their voices and ar- 
ticulation. She thought the voices of 
people who were losing their hearing 
would be helped by work with the tele- 
tactor, and mentioned the case of a deaf- 
ened college girl whose vocalization was 
greatly helped in this way. 





DEMONSTRATIONS BY JENNIE 
HENDERSON 
SPEECH 
Four years ago, when the Association 
met in New York, Miss Henderson gave 
a demonstration in which she showed her 
methods of work in speech. 
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On Tuesday, June 26, 1928, Miss 
Henderson gave a small class of pupils 
some work on the different consonants. 


In every speech lesson there must al- 
ways be time taken for exercises in 
proper posture, proper breathing, and 
resonance—before the actual speech drill. 


Miss Henderson gave a few breathing 
exercises as follows: , 

1. At motion of teacher’s hand, pupils 
inhale through nose—hold breath—then 
exhale. 

Repeat three times. 

2. Gaping exercise — Pupils inhale 
through mouth (open throat) then close 
lips and expel breath through the nose. 

3. Spinning out breath—sustained and 
steady on sound’ of f..... 1 


eS ARR Seer) ASL 
vas dea aianameeia 
4. Vocalize breath. 

Prolong 
Breathe—intone ah.............. without strain 
innit: 
aE SOE 
Sn 


Then vocalize on ah—oo—ee—aw on 
one breath. 

5. Inhale—say—1. one ah 

2. two ah two............ 

3. three ah three........ 

4. four ah four.......... 

5. five ah five............ 


Next Miss Henderson gave some 
exercises in resonarice: 
Pupils gave sound of mi................ pro- 


longed. They felt vibration in cheeks. 
Then they were directed to give a 
humming sound and open to vowel ah.... 
3 times repeat 
3 times repeat 
Give the sound of s............ on same 
breath. Give the sound of m.... change 
to n, then open the sound on vowel ah as, 
S-INPN-OP .. ee eeeeeennees three times. 


This exercise was given on one’ breath: 
hung....ee....00....ar....aw 
hung....00....ar....ee....aw 
hung....ar....00....ee....aw 
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Exercises for the lips, as the follow- 
ing, were given: 








where where where—on one breath 
why why why 

wee wOoO wee woo wee woo 

oh woe—oh woe—oh woe 

well when—well when—well when— 


why whip—why whip—why whip— 
Lip to teeth: 
fever favor five fever favor five 
fif fif fif five five five 
Tongue between teeth: 
thin thin thin 
them them them 
thin them then 
Point of tongue: 
tid din nil lir rit 
dit tin nil lir rid, etc. 
For s: 
sis sis sis—3 times 
sissy saucy, Sissy saucy—3 times 
assassin sassafras—3 times 





For sh: 
hash .... .... 
hush .... .... 
one 


In teaching the lesson, Miss Hender- 
son showed that a great many words 
were drilled upon which contained the 
element upon which she wished to lay 
stress. The words began with sh and 
ended in sh. Then she tried to make 
the pupils differentiate between s and sh. 
Sentences were given by the teacher 
which contained these words, then sen- 
tences which contained words beginning 
either with s or sh. 


Finally the pupils, with Miss Hen- 
derson’s help, made up sentences of 
their own. Miss Henderson explained 
that many of her classes enjoyed put- 
ting together words beginning with the 
same element so that they made a com- 
plete interesting statement. Her pupils 
are making up a book of sentences be- 
ginning with b—c—d-—g, etc. 

At the close of the demonstration a 
stanza of poetry was recited by the 
pupils. They were shown how to read 
it correctly and with expression. 
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Votce Work 
In the demonstration on voice, Miss 
Henderson wished to stress the impor- 
tance of the use of resonance. In addi- 
tion to various exercises which she gave 
in the speech demonstration, she made 
use of these words— 


1. Repeat several times 
one one .... a 
one man one man one man 
nine men 
many men 
merry men 
in the meadow 
moonbeam 
redeem 
boomerang 
anemone 
2. Find ‘expressions or phrases in the 
school. books, or familiar expressions 
used in daily conversation which contain 
these nasal elements. Make a list of 
them. Have the children repeat them. 
3. Find poems which contain resonant 
words. Practice with your class. 


4. In order to bring expression into 
the voice, use exaggerated inflection. 
Ask the pupils to select exclamations 
from their reading material. Use such 
expressions as “Oh dear, how can I bear 
it!” “Fire! fire!” “Help!” “Look out!” 


“Run for your lives!” “Hurry!” 
“Halt!” “Stand! the ground’s your 
own, my braves.” “Boot! Saddle! To 


horse and away!” 

Make the children feel that you are’ 
in earnest. 

Miss Henderson has tried all these 
expressions with her children and has 
found that they respond in a wonderful 
fashion. 

Give the children a great deal of voice 
work at the piano. Do not be afraid to 
give them regular vocalizes. Be sure 
that you have a teacherewho understands 
voice and vocal expression. 


AURICULAR TRAINING 
At her demonstration on Thursday, 
Miss Henderson explained the method 
which she uses in the Horace Mann 
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School to awaken latent hearing by 
means of musical tones and vibrations. 
Because of her knowledge and love of 
music, and her ability to sing, Miss Hen- 
derson discovered that a musical tone 
will carry over and be more easily heard 
by deaf pupils whose nerve of hearing 
has not been destroyed, than a spoken 
tone. 


She explained beforehand that a great 
deal of stimulation with the piano and 
with the drum, triangle, cymbals, bells, 
tambourines, and clappers, necessarily 
preceded the work in auricular training. 
The pupil is made conscious of vibration 
and of the stimulating effects of rhythm. 
He has been having this work regularly 
every day. She found that she could see 
from the expressions on the pupils’ faces 
that several children were hearing cer- 
tain tones. She then began to experi- 
ment, and found that most of her pupils 
responded to a high tone, on the octave 
above middle e. She sang this tone on 
the vowel ce prolonged. When she met 
with recognition on the part of the pupil 
she tried the vowel ah on the same pitch. 
Then she tried 00. Children were taught 
to differentiate between ee, ar arid oo. 
These vowels were sung close to the 
pupil’s ear. The distance between pupil 
and teacher was increased until pupils 
who had only been able to distinguish 
sound at approximately one inch, at first 
measurement, could hear a distance of 
ten to fifteen feet. Of course, this im- 
‘provement in the ability to hear was 
reached only after many days and 
months of stimulation. 

The children of the Virginia School 
did their very best in helping Miss Hen- 
derson to show her methods. 

They told the difference in pitch, 
whether high, low, or medium, when 
the teacher played chords on the piano. 
Their backs were turned to the teacher 
when she played. Their response was 
good. 

The next step which Miss Henderson 
showed was the group work around the 
piano, in which she played “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean,” “Jingle Bells,” 
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and “How Can I Leave Thee.” In 
this work the children said the words 
in perfect rhythm with the piano. There 
was some inflection in the voices. Over 
and over again the different songs were 
intoned, so that the pupils might become 
familiar with the rhythm. Then Miss 
Henderson asked the children to turn 
away from her while she sang one of 
the songs. Two of the pupils—a boy 
and a girl—recognized “How Can I 
Leave Thee.” Miss Henderson sang 
these songs again. A boy recognized 
“My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” All 
this time the teacher sang close to the 
boy’s ear. She tried by degrees to in- 
crease the distance at which the, boy 
could hear the singing voice. He 
seemed to listen very carefully, and with 
attention. He distinguished between the 
three songs at the close of the demon- 
stration. Miss Henderson used her 
speaking voice in saying the words of 
the song, but there was no response on 
the part of the pupils. They heard and 
responded to the singing tone. It is a 
happy and pleasant way of teaching, 
besides being of educational value. 

Miss Henderson said that her pupils 
could differentiate between twenty-five 
and thirty songs. Many of the children 
could not differentiate at first between 
the three vowels—ee, 00, ah—when sung 
close to the ear, and now they can hear 
the spoken voice at several feet away 
from the teacher. ' 

There is testing for distance—loud 
and soft tones—and for tempo and 
rhythm in every lesson. 

The children vocalize on the different 
tones of the scale. The gaps in the scale 
are closed, and many of the pupils can 
give a perfect scale. They vocalize on 
the different tones with arpeggios, and 
groups of tones. Different phrases be- 
come familiar to them so that the chil- 
dren can reproduce them on different 
tones of the scale. 

Group work at the piano with all the 
children attempting to sing is stimulating 
and of great value. Instead of singing 
in monotone, there is melody and inflec- 
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tion. The pupil’s spoken voice ap- 
proaches more nearly the voice of the 
normal child. He can give upward and 
downward slides, and can give the up 
and down glide to his voice. 

The pupils have an appreciation of the 
best in music. They choose, when asked 
by the teacher, such songs as “Fleecy 
Clouds,” set to Beethoven’s Minuet, and 
“Holy Spirit, Love Divine,” set to Gott- 
schalk’s “Last Hope.” 

Miss Henderson’s aim in all this work 
is that her pupils may eventually hear 
the spoken word. They repeat words 
which they hear. They build up a hear- 
ing vocabulary. They respond to their 
names when called. They hear the 
voices of classmates. They hear the 
voices of the members of the home fam- 
ily. In short, the children, because of 
this training of the ear, become more 
like their hearing brothers and sisters. 





TRAINING THE DEAF TO SPEAK 
WITH MODULATION 

A Lecture by G. Oscar Russell, Ph.D. 

Unfortunately, no stenographic report 
of this address was available, and be- 
cause of an accident to the speaker it 
was impossible for him to prepare one 
in time for this volume. His subject 
dealt with an experiment conducted by 
himself in the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf, with the cooperation of Miss 
Mason, one of the teachers there, and a 
class of seven bright children, all with 
some degree of residual hearing. . Ac- 
cording to tests with a 1-A audiometer, 
their hearing loss ranged from 17 per 
cent in one ear and 28 per cent in the 
other to 39 per cent in one ear and 45 
per cent in the other. After calling at- 
tention to the well known and easily 
recognized monotone in which the aver- 
age deaf person speaks, Dr. Russell told 
of his interest in the possibility of se- 
curing more nearly normal inflection, and 
of what he, with Miss Mason’s help, 
had succeeded in accomplishing along 
this line. He illustrated his remarks 
with phonograph records of the chil- 
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dren’s speech before and after the les- 
sons given them. These lessons covered 
a period of five months, and included 
from 30 to 60 hours of practice in pitch 
modulation. A well-known = selection 
from “Mother Goose” formed the basis 
for one set of exercises. The sentences, 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
“I’m going milking, sir,” she said. 

Where are your cows, my pretty maid? 
“Down in the pasture, sir,” she said, 


were spoken on a dead level when the 
first records were made, but showed a 
rise and fall of pitch in the subsequent 
records. 

The records were given to the audi- 
ence by means of an amplifying device, 
and it was evident to the listeners that 
modulation had been secured, but the 
reproduction was quite imperfect (either 
because of worn records or of poor am- 
plification), and it was not possible to 
judge whether the results were more or 
less nearly normal than those obtained 
by Miss Thomason and Miss New, of 
the Rhode Island School; Miss Hender- 
son, of the Horace Mann School, and 
others who have experimented in this 
field. 

A number of questions, showing keen 
interest, were asked from the floor, 
and a request was made for a descrip- 
tion of the apparatus used by Dr. Rus- 
sell. He promised to prepare an article 


and drawings on this subject. . 
—jJ. B. T. 





“STRAIGHT LANGUAGE” 
Demonstrations by Edith Fitzgerald 
Tuesday morning, Miss Fitzgerald 
explained in detail her method of teach- 
ing the verb “is”. Miss Mildred Davis 
demonstrated, with her class, the first 
step—“is” with the predicate adjective. 

On Wednesday, the period was given 
over to verbals, and Miss Fitzgerald 
presented her plan of teaching infinitives, 
participles, and gerunds. Miss Whittle- 
sey and Mrs. Wetherill, with their 
classes, demonstrated the uses of the in- 
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finitive in their order, and Mrs. Wether- 
ill those of the participle and gerund. 

Thursday, clauses were taken up, and 
the following demonstrations given: 
Miss Audrey Davis, the first noun clause; 
Miss Whittlesey, noun clauses, the first 
adverb clauses, and the development of 
the adjective clause, with the grammati- 
cal position of each in the key; Mrs. 
Wetherill, continuation of work on 
clauses with formal analysis of the 
clause as developed from the key. 

Friday morning, Miss Fitzgerald men- 
tioned first a number of points for the 
teacher of language to keep in thought, 
and then set forth some practical phases 
of language work often overlooked by 
teachers of the deaf. She stressed the 
need of drawing a sharp line between 
different kinds of connected language 
such as News, The Weather, Journals, 
Menus, and My Day. Miss Audrey 
Davis’ class presented a second grade 
weather report, and Miss Whittlesey’s 
class a weather report and “My Day” 
topic. 

In the choice of subjects for each 
day’s work, Miss Fitzgerald was guided 
by requests submitted to Superintendent 
McManaway by teachers from various 
schools. 





THE FORMAL SPEECH - READING 
PERIOD FOR A PRIMARY CLASS 


Two Demonstrations by Olive Whildin 


These demonstrations were an attempt 
to show that the formal speech-reading 
lessons which are used with hard of 
hearing children in the public schools 
can be made interesting and profitable 
to deaf children of approximately the 
same age. The lessons were concrete and 
carried the same sound throughout the 
three parts which are necessary for bal- 
ance and variety. There was no effort 
made to use any but the most natural, 
colloquial expressions and sentences. 

The response of the children was spon- 
taneous and cooperative. The teacher 
had not met nor spoken to them before 
the first lesson, so that it was truly an 
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experiment. The lessons were taken 
from a course that is being prepared as 
a part of an experimental study at the 
Johns Hopkins University. They have 
been used for three years with the hard 
of hearing children of the public schools 
of Baltimore. 





MISS ERVIN’S DEMONSTRATION 


On Friday, June 29, from 12 to 1 
o’clock a demonstration of Silent Read- 
ing was given by Miss Annie McD. 
Ervin of the North Carolina School 
with four pupils from that school. Miss 
Ervin showed the successive steps in 
teaching reading in the second and third 
grades as outlined in_ her . booklet, 
“Reading by Grades.” Following her 
demonstration, she gave a brief talk ex- 
plaining how reading is taught in the 
intermediate and advanced grades at the 
North Carolina School and called atten- 
tion to some books that have been 
especially helpful to her in her work. 





DEMONSTRATION OF ACOUSTIC 
CLASS 
By Mary B. Campbell 

Prior to the demonstration, printed 
slips containing the age, number of 
years in school and percentage of resid- 
ual hearing of the pupils (a class from 
the New Jersey School) were dis- 
tributed. (See page 614.) 

Miss Campbell called attention to the 
fact that, while each child had some 
hearing, the class could not rightly be 
called a hard of hearing class, as none 
had any language or intelligible speech 
upon entrance. They learned to talk by 
the same slow, tedious process that all 
deaf children follow, and their first ef- 
forts were almost as mechanical, monoto- 
nous and colorless as the beginning 
speech of totally deaf children. 

She said that she had nothing new 
to offer in methods of teaching speech 
or language. She wished to show the 
achievement in speech, speech-reading 
and language of pupils two years in 
school whose residual hearing had been 
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| Percentage of 











| 
Name | Age Time in School | Residual Hearing 

| ee Ses ae 
Bilin Gaeee  25 oe 2 yrs. | 55 | 40 
2. Jimmy Barton .................... | 8 | 2 yrs. | 40 45 
3. Pascal Carnivale ................ het 2 yrs. | 40 40 
4: Richerd Carrol... -....0:..002000.. ~_. 1 yr. 7 mos. 35 35 
». Louis Donovan.................... | 10 1 yr. 7 mos. 30 35 
6. Tom Furgione...................... | <an™ | 1 yr. 5 mos. 55 40 
2+ SOR GRA isk pncsin 11 | 2 yrs. 55 | 15 
8. Angus MacArthur .............. 10 | 2 yrs. 5 mos. | 60 | 55 
9. Rudolph Macejka ............ 10 | 1 yr. 7 mos. 35 | 40 





used in addition to lip-reading in the 
regular class work. She explained that 
in class she raised her voice in an ef- 
fort to get accent and inflection, and 
that also for the past six months they 
had had the use of the Radioear one 
half hour daily. During the demonstra- 
tions the teacher spoke in an ordinary 
tone, consequently all that the pupils 
got was through lip-reading. 

At the first demonstration the children 
gave the Salute to the Flag, repeated a 


prayer, and then had a conversation 
about the trip to Staunton, showing 
their knowledge and ability to use 


question forms such as: 


How did we come to Staunton? 

Who lives in Staunton? 

Do you like to ride on a train? 

What did you see coming down on the train? 

What else did you see? 

Questions were asked on the holidays 
and seasons. The question, What do 
you want? brought forth a variety of 
answers such’ as: 

To go up in an airplane. 

To go to the seashore, etc. 


The children read from the Riddle 
Book to show their ability to read in a 
natural way, and get the proper inflection 
in the sentences. 


The second and third demonstrations 
were similar to the first, using other 
topics for conversation and new question 
forms such as: 








Do you like ? 
What did do? 
Are you afraid of ? 





What color? How many? 


_ fied in folios under the titles: 


What lives in the water? 
What has feathers? etc. 

Most of the time was spent in ques- 
tion work to show the speech and speech- 
reading and also the extent and type of 
vocabulary of the children, as an effort 
was made to get into the class room a 
vocabulary more nearly that of normal 
children. 





DEMONSTRATION OF PICTORIAL 
CURRENT EVENTS 
Miss Landers of the North Carolina 
School gave a demonstration of the cur- 
rent event work which is done in their 
fourth and fifth grades. 


Selected pictures cut from the New 
York Times were mounted upon white 
(8 x 10) paper with definitions and ex- 
planations of new words written in 
red ink. 

The children looked at the pictures, 
read the printed description, and with 
aid of the red-ink explanations were 
able to comprehend enough to answer 
simple questions written on the slate. 

Miss Landers regretted not having 
her own class present, as she said, “The 
class are the ones who show the work.” 
She showed a large outline map of the 
world on which all oceans and important 
countries had been colored with crayons 
and said that this map had been built 
up from day to day in the past year by 
the children. The pictures were classi- 
Ameri- 
cans, Foreigners, Places, and Animals. 
She also showed an outline map of the 
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United States with all the states named, 
large rivers drawn in with blue crayon, 
capitals marked with gilt stars and large 
cities with red. She said, “This map 
was begun in fourth grade and before 
we began to study the geography of our 
country we were familiar with the states 
and cities.” 

The little boys, after writing the 
answers to their questions, pointed out 
the air routes of Lindbergh and other 
aviators, holding the pointer above the 
map to represent flying, and with a tiny 
tin ship traced the route of Columbus 
and other early explorers. 

Much interest was shown in the 
demonstration, and the comment was 
made that the idea could be adapted and 
used in other grades. 





PRIMARY QUESTION WORK 
A Demonstration by Mrs. J. R. Clodfelter 

On Wednesday morning Mrs. J. R. 
Clodfelter of the North Carolina School 
demonstrated primary question work 
with a class of children from that school. 
She began with the simplest forms, 
Is——-? Are——? Have ? and Has 
? which are the questions used in 
the second term of preparatory work or 
the first year in school. This is a lip- 
reading exercise, as the children have 
acquired very little language and only a 
limited number of spoken nouns. All 
question forms are taught with a hidden 
object or unknown action, thus creat- 
ing a real desire for some definite in- 
formation. 











In the first term of first-grade work 
or the second year in school the ques- 
tions, How many ? What color ? 
Did ? and‘ Who——? are addéd to 
the list. By this time the children have 
acquired more language, and as soon as 
they are familiar with the questions 
from the lips they are clamoring to ask 
the questions themselves. Question 
games are a _ never-ending source of 
pleasure and profit and it is difficult 
sometimes to find a_ stopping place. 
What ? What did——do? Whom 
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? Whose ? Where ? and 
When ? are added to the list the 





second term of first-grade work. These 
are developed from the “Five Slates,” 
thus building the foundation for ques- 
tions in the drill stories which are used 
in the second grade. 

There were dresses, balls and tops cut 
from colored paper. Such questions as 
these were asked by the children, one 
child choosing the object, another ask- 
ing the questions: What have you? 
Have you a ? Have you three? 
How many have you? Are they yel- 
low? What color are they? 

In the second grade, or third year in 
school, general questions are developed 
from hidden objects or the classified 
charts: things to eat, to use, to wear, to 
play with, out-of-doors, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Such questions as these may be 
developed and enlarged upon. How 
many things did you put into the box? 
Did you put something into the box? 
Is it something to use? to play with? 
etc. What color is it (or are they) ? 
Is it made of ? or What is it made 








of? Is it hard or soft? Is it large or 
small? What shape is it? How much 
did it cost? Where did you get it: 


What is it? 

The demonstration was closed with an 
exercise using present progressive pic- 
tures. 





DEMONSTRATION IN RHYTHM 
WORK 


By Nancy Buchanan Moseley 


The teacher in charge, feeling that it 
would be interesting to the convention 
members to see just what “rhythm with- 
in the deaf” means, planned a demon- 
stration a little different from the usual 
planned program. 

The class used for this work was 
made up of ten children, some having 
had one year in rhythm work, some two, 
some three, some four and some five. 

The period allowed for the demon- 
stration being very short, it was impos- 
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sible to give anything but a general out- 
line of finished work. So the teacher in 
charge first put the class through a rapid 
drill of the work as given in the Virginia 
school outline, showing the recognition 
of different kinds of music, accenting, 
marching in rhythmic time and_ the 
dramatization of Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhymes. 


After this, Mrs. Driscoll, who is al- 
ways so graciously willing to do her 
part and a little bit more, took the class 
and proceeded to show how they could 
work with a perfect stranger as an in- 
structor. With a few drills in cadence 
work she showed beyond a doubt in any 
open mind that rhythm is from within, 
and that when a deaf child once gets real 
rhythm he can use it to great advantage. 
She showed the close correlation of 
rhythm work and speech work in such 
a manner that it would seem impossible 
for even the most skeptical to doubt the 
importance of giving this work a place 
in the regular curriculum of every school 
for the deaf. 





THE RADIOEAR 


Accounts of the formal demonstra- 
tions of the osiso, the hearing devices, 
the machine for visual instruction, etc., 
are not available, but a word of appre- 
ciation should be spoken on behalf of 
the intensely practical demonstration of- 
fered in the auditorium by Mr. E. A. 
Myers, the inventor of the radioear. 
Mr. Myers installed a multiple-receiver 
radioear for the use of hard of hearing 
members of the audience, which not 
only enabled all who used it to’ under- 
stand lectures from the platform with 
ease, but also enabled at least one dele- 
gate, with a 30 per cent loss of hearing 
in each ear, to take part readily in dis- 
cussion from the floor. In view of the 
fact that the acoustics of the room often 
made understanding difficult for those 
with normal hearing, better proof of the 
value of the appliance could scarcely 
have been given. —J. B. T. 
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GRAMMAR GRADE ROUND TABLE 

On Tuesday afternoon, teachers of 
upper-grade classes met and discussed 
topics of special interest to them, Mr. 
Tobias Brill acting as chairman. Miss 
Susan Norris of Trenton, N. J., pre- 
sented a plan for systematic speech and 
lip-reading lessons to be used in the 
higher grades. Miss Helen Trafford 
Moore, of Morganton, N. C., explained 
her method of news condensation, which 
also resulted in a general discussion of 
the exact value of the dictionary to the 
deaf. The definite effect which reading 
is likely to have on the pupils’ command 
of English, and the pupils’ real diff- 
culty in solving arithmetical problems 
were other topics of discussion in which 
a number of teachers participated. 





INTERMEDIATE GRADE ROUND 
TABLE 

Miss Maggie Neel Proctor, Supervis- 
ing Teacher of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, who was in charge of the 
intermediate grade round table, chose 
Miss Jeannette Christmas, Principal of 
the Mount Airy Intermediate Depart- 
ment; Miss Mary D. Cason, Supervising 
Teacher of the Maryland School, and 
Miss Anne Berkeley, Supervising Teach- 
er of the Rome (New York) School, to 
lead the discussion. 

Miss Berkeley outlined briefly and 
concisely some of the speech problems 
to be met, and stressed the need of care- 
ful daily drills (which too often are 
neglected after pupils reach the inter- 
mediate grades). She suggested that 
the drills given be such as to arouse 
interest and a real desire on the part of 
the pupil for better speech; and that 
better speech be insisted upon through 
the entire school day, not just during 
the articulation period. 

Miss Casson took Study Hall Assign- 
ments as her topic, and touched upon 
these points: 

1. Careful preparation on the part of 
teachers, beforehand, so that no time 
need be wasted in giving out assign- 
ments. 
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2. A sufficient amount of work given 
out to fill the entire study period. 

3. Cooperation between teachers of 
classes and those who have charge of 
the study hours. 

4. That pupils be required to prepare 
lessons or to bring excuses from the one 
in charge, in case they should come 
without their work properly prepared. 


5. That pupils be made to feel that 
the study hour is as important as any 
other part of the school routine. 


Miss Christmas was asked to discu'ss 
the Croker-Jones-Pratt books used in the 
intermediate grades, and to give as many 
suggestions on question work as the 
short time allotted her would permit. 
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She suggested the omission of certain 
questions and the addition of others 
(since different localities and environ- 
ments made this necessary), and empha- 
sized that never, under any circum- 
stances, should the books be used with- 
out the greatest care in preparation for 
the presentation of every lesson, so that 
the pupils have the necessary vocabulary 
before, not after, the lesson is given. 
She advised that the lessons intended for 
certain seasons be used at those times 
only, and finally, that no questions 
should ever be asked until the pupils are 
ready for them. 

Many other helpful points as to the 
use of the books were offered, but space 
does not permit a more detailed account. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ECHOES* 


School Room 


Management 


By Lucite M. Moore 


I—The Relation of the Teacher to the 
School Organization 


Theme: The School Exists for the 
Children. 


ORGANIZATION OF A SMALL STATE 
SCHOOL 


State Board: 

Employs Superintendent. 

General control. 

Little or no direct contact with teach- 
ers. 

Superintendent 

Business administration and account- 
ing. 

Responsible for policies of school. 

Employs all other members of staff. 

Personal relations—pupils, staff arid 
public. 

Teacher owes Superintendent 

Loyalty support or resigna- 
tion. 

Co-operation. 

Conscientious service. 

Care to reflect credit upon the school. 

Health at highest efficiency. 

Business honor. 

Regard for peace and welfare of 
household. 

Supreme regard for children. 

Educational Principal 

Intermediary between Superintendent 
and teachers. 


to increase the efficiency 
of the teachers. 

to direct educational work. 

to safeguard the children. 


Function 


_——_ 


“Outlines of a few of the courses given at the 
sociation Summer School. Others were equally 
valuable and all would be included if the great 


expense did not prohibit. 
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()wes to Superintendent 


educational department. 

Owes to teachers 

Detailed information as to proce- 
dure, subject-matter, discipline, 
eke. 

Courtesy. 

Conference. 

Constructive criticism. 

Professional guidance. 

Personal interest. 

Support in all matters affecting the 
rightful authority of the teacher. 

Supervision needed 
To plan and co-ordinate grading. 
To support the teacher in discipline, 

etc. 
new to profession. 

To guide teachers < new to school. 

new to grade. 

“The competent pringipal regards the 
success or failure of the teacher as her 
own success or failure.” 

Teacher owes Educational Principal 

Courtesy. 

Honesty. 

Frank discussion and_ constructive 
criticism of requirements. 

Compliance with instructions. 

Consultation with her and not with 
other teachers as to methods and 
procedure. 

Consultation before initiating new 
measures. 

Co-operation even to the extent of di- 
recting attention to situations out- 
side the teacher’s own territory, 
harmful to the children, and which 
she might not otherwise discover. 


- _— J 


Responsibility to and under him for 
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Care of materials. 
A nice regard for the public peace. 


Fellow Teachers 

Points for thought : 

Fervent attention to one’s own busi- 
ness and rigid non-interference with 
that of others, unless public welfare 
requires it, is excellent policy in 
any environment. 

Everybody has faults, and the less 
said about them, the better. 

Never criticise a fellow-worker to a 
pupil. 

It is inexcusable to repeat remarks 
made in a private conversation. 

It is sheer mischief-making to tell one 
person disagreeable comments made 
by another. 

Intimacies too quickly formed 
often a cause of failure. 

Toward the end of the year, people 
are tired and causes of offense mul- 
tiply—forget them. 

It is unfair to encourage a spirit of 
discontent. 

When tempted to bestow a confidence, 
remember that your friend has a 
friend—and she, too, has a friend. 

Keep sweet, honest, silent, courteous 
and in good health, and Superin- 
tendents will vie with one another 
to obtain your services. 


are 


Teacher owes Domestic Department 
Courtesy. 
Consideration. 
Non-inter ference. 
Multiplication of departments multi- 
plies relations; it takes a real per- 
son to fit in successfully. 


II—The Child Himself 


Theme:—The deaf child is abnormal, 
but not necessarily subnormal. His 
teacher must have normal stand- 
ards clearly in mind if he is not to 
become subnormal. 

Characteristics of normal 

Baby. 

Pre-school child. 
Elementary school child. 
Adolescent. 
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See “Psychology of Childhood,” 
Nosworthy and Whitley. 

“The Child, His Nature and Needs,” 
Children’s Foundation, Valparai- 
so, Ind. 

Other good educational psychologies, 

Inheritance is the capital stock of the 
individual. 

Environment furnishes the develop- 
ment and modifications of the orig- 
inal capital. 

Teachers are purveyors of environ- 
ment. 

Contrasts 
child 

No perceptible difference as little baby. 

Normal baby listening, deaf baby not. 

During pre-school years: 
- Physical development the same. 

Physical activity possibly modified by 
failure to hear. 

Mental development retarded by lack 
of language. 

Emotional development warped. 

During elementary school years: 

Enters school with uneven develop- 
ment. 

Utmost speed, care and skill needed 
to develop properly, with constant 
stress upon normality. 

During adolescent years: 

Same physical and emotional stress. 

Less opportunity for collecting data 
on which to base judgments. 

Fewer maturing contacts. 

Great lack of balance 
habits formed. 

Constant* effort necessary to achieve 
normal outlook. 

Need for information and intelligent ap- 
plication on the part of teachers. 


II1I—Method 


Theme: The mental processes of the 
child and how they affect our ap 
proach to the problems of teaching. 

Miss Lucy Gage, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, 
gives these five tendencies in little 
children, out of which learning may 
come, and which may _ continue 
through life: 


between deaf and _ normal 


in kind of 








ies, 
the 


Op- 
rig- 


on- 
mal 


aby. 
not. 


Ss. 
data 


1 of 
hieve 


it ap- 
ers. 
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1. The desire to tell 

center. 

Conversation, books, paper and pen- 

cil, drawing to tell a story, etc. 
(May lead to Shakespeare. ) 

. The desire to make Industry 

center. 

Blocks, boxes, hammer and nails, etc. 
(May lead to industrial arts, etc.) 

3. The desire to adorn . . . Art center. 

Pictures, paste, crayons, colored pa- 
pers, etc. (May lead to art and 
various kinds of creative work. ) 

4. The desire to find out Science 
center. 

Chickens, tadpoles, etc. (May lead to 
science and research. ) 

. The desire for companions. 

Play. (May lead to athletics, society, 
morals, religion, etc.) 

Effect of suppression of English center 
or other centers in deaf child. 
Necessity for developing it adequately. 

Use of all these centers in school. 

“Education consists simply in supply- 
ing the right environment for the 
development of these tendencies.” 

* * * 

Professor Hubert Wilbur Nutt,’ Univer- 
sity of Kansas, says that the mind 
in taking hold of any new object— 

First, perceives it as a vague whole. 

Second, analyzes it, noting its promi- 
nent characteristics. 

Third, discovers some dominant char- 
acteristic and reorganizes the object 
around it. 

(That is, sense, perception, imagina- 
tion, memory, reasoning, judgment, 
etc., are brought to bear upon it in 
the second and third steps.) 

Fourth, this same process of analysis 
and synthesis takes place whenever 
the object or one similar to it is 
presented, until it becomes the hab- 
itual reaction. 

Process applies in general. 

Necessity for leading child to perform 
these operations for himself. 

Teacher-guidance needed lest he halt 
on first step, or perform the second 
and third erroneously. 


English 


co) 


or 
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Danger of substituting teacher’s mental 
processes for those of the child. 
* * * 
Prof. Frederick C. Landsittel, Ohio 
State University, gives this outline 
of teaching aims and procedures: 


Aims Procedures 
1. To test the pupil’s knowl- 
edge, preparation or 
power Testing 


2. To gain a concept, prin- 
ciple or other form of Inductive 
generalization inference 
3. To interpret or utilize 
an individual object or Deductive 
situation inference 
4. to learn how to acquire 
or use data Study 
5. To form habits Drill 
6. To motivate pupil’s ap- 
plication, impart infor- 
mation or stimulate ap- Conversation 
preciation or lectures 
i. To cultivate social feel- Self-control- 
ing and give training in ling group 
social cooperation activities 


Necessity for definite daily goal in every 
subject and careful planning of pro- 
cedure. 

Successful teaching involves: 

1. Knowledge of the child’s capacities 
and stage of development. 
Knowledge of the characteristic 
mental processes used in learning. 
3. Definite aim and skillful procedure 

in arriving at it. 


IV—Device 


Theme: Some of the means used in 
bringing the skill of the teacher to 
bear on the mind of the pupils. 


ca) 


Tests of the validity of the devices used 

with deaf pupils: 

Economy of time. 

Logical relation to ends to be gained. 

Usability. 

Promotion of mental development. 

Promotion of normal psychology. 

Promotion of normal social adjust- 
ment. 








Devices listed: 
1. English or non-English, according 
to construction. 
Technique acquired only by 
stant, correct use. 
Development of conscious muscular 
feeling in speaking. 
Speaking without voice—bad habit. 
Teacher should carry speech prob- 
lems to her own mirror. 


con- 


2. Lip reading: 


Teacher should study her own 
speech in mirror. 
Demand that pupils read each 


other’s lips. 
Constant practice necessary. 
Teacher should use voice. 
3. Writing: 
Over-use in many classrooms. 
4. Manual spelling: 
English or non-English, according 
to construction. 
Disadvantages : 
Uncommon 
cation— 
Conspicuous. 
S1ow. 
Tends to prevent practice in 
speech and lip-reading. 
Unless Superintendent requires, 


means of communi- 


should not be used in oral 
classrooms. 
5. Signs: 


Outlawed from oral classrooms in 

‘most schools. 

6. Securing and holding attention: 
(a) Stamping. 
Annoying to others. 
Lacks dignity. 
Suggests temper. 

Frequent use indicates inability 
of teacher to interest the 
class. 

Coarse device: quiet, rapid vi- 
bration all that is needed. 

(b) Screaming : 
Same objections. 
Unintelligent. 

(c) Seating: 

No dazzle of light in cyes of 
pupils. 
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Light on face of teacher. 

Arrangement rendering lips of 
teacher easily seen. 

Chairs far enough from teacher 
to permit natural focusing of 
eyes. 

Low seat 
children. 

Method of questioning: 

Ask question, give moment for 
consideration, if needed, des- 
ignate pupil to answer. 

Never take pupils in rotation. 

Don’t repeat question. 

Bring each pupil into the reci- 
tation often and unexpectedly. 

(e) Physical limitations: 

Not possible for child. to sit 
still long. 

Not possible to pay close atten- 
tion long at a time. 

In view of these points, care 
in order of subjects in pro- 
gram. 


for teacher of little 


(d) 


The teacher’s preparation: 

Five hours of teaching does not 
cover teacher’s work. 

Necessary— 

To check up on work of day be- 
fore. 

To look up subjects afresh and set 
goals for the coming day. 

Decide upon and assemble devices. 

Decide upon procedure and ques- 
tions. 

To teach the lesson in anticipation. 

To know where and how to get 
the devices needed. 

To return devices used to proper 
place and in good order. 

Devices now on the market: 

Visual instruction. 

Silent reading. 

Geography and arithmetic materials. 

Sources of pictures. 

Maps, etc. 


. An attractive room. 
10. 


Personal relation with pupils: 

Gift of entering into other lines 
with interest, kindness and under- 
standing. 
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Theme: 


Learn to express feelings in face— 
then have suitable feelings. 

Love—little children in institutions 
are mother-hungry. 


V—Technique 


The qualities and attainments 
that make for success in teaching, 


Personal. 


. Health and poise. 


Enthusiasm for the work. 
If there is no joy in our work we 
have mistaken our calling. 


. Sincerity. 
. Ability to deal with pupils as indi- 


viduals. 


. Cheerfulness and optimism. 
. Sense of justice. 


Sense of humor. 

Willingness to abandon colloquial- 
isms, bad grammar, whims or habits 
that affect the children adversely. 


9. Good personal habits 


A clean body. 

A wholesome breath—not tainted 
with alcohol or tobacco. 

Fresh and suitable clothing—free 
from odor. 

Neat teeth, hair and nails. 

Good posture in sitting, standing 
and walking. 

Moderation in dress. 

Make up used with great discre- 

tion and not applied before the 

children. 


10. Common sense 


@ 


Of the classroom. 

Ahead of time. 

Noting temperature, air, light, equip- 
ment, neatness and general attractive- 
ness of the room. 

Noting the condition of each child as 
regards neatness, clothing and health. 


Of text books and materials. 

Being familiar with text books used 
from cover to cover. 

Training the class to respect and care 
for books and materials. 


. Training the class to use of index, 


references, etc. 


co) 


or 


— 


* 


~2 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


. Interrupting 
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Of use of language. 


. Deluging children with suitable lan- 


guage; not drowning them in un- 
suitable. 


. Working from the known to the un- 


known. 


3. Avoiding stereotyped language. 


Avoiding constructions grammatically 
correct but idiomatically wrong. 


. Caring for the moral aspects of lan- 


guage, Not “cry” for “Pretend to 
cry,” etc. 


Of corrections. 
recitations 
careless mistake. 


to correct 


. Making note of fundamental errors 


for future correction. 


. Never failing to make the correction. 
. Forestalling mistakes 


by adequate 


preparation. 


Of teaching. 


. Teaching the class as a whole. 


Letting the bright child learn from 
work done for the dull child. 


. Never expecting the dull child to 


learn by watching the bright one. 
Making sure of the accuracy of 
statements. 


. Never leaving errors on the board. 
}. Mastering completely the principles 


of the element charts and using 
them. 

Caring for the voice and speech of 
the class. 

Demanding performance of all work 
assigned. 

Marking papers for pupils to cor- 
rect; never writing in corrections. 
Never teaching from the open text 
book. 
Carefully forming correct habits. 
Cultivating vision in regard to work. 
Teaching the children to study. 
Stimulating them to ask questions. 
Keeping pupil activity far in ad- 
vance of teacher-activity. 

Not allowing pupils to create diver- 
sions from subject. 

“Putting over” the work rapidly. 
Telling the little child whether | his 
performance is correct. 
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“Let your attitude be that you 
have something delightful to 
offer your class which they will 
be delighted to receive.” —Miss 


Yale. 
VI—Discipline 
Theme: Teaching children to love 


righteousness and hate iniquity. 


Misbehaviour not crime on the part of 
the child, but failure on our part tc 
get into his consciousness something 
that would have prevented it. 

A child’s reaction to a given situation 
should be the reaction of a child, not 
of the man he will become. 

Morality is “The intelligent choice by 
the individual of habits of action for 
the good of the group.” 

Religion is the relation of the soul to 
its God. 

Children naturally unmoral. 

Morality can be taught. 

Morality plus religion can be so taught 
as to enlist the emotional nature of 
the child in right conduct. 

Pleasurable response to stimulus tends 
to produce repetition. Unpleasurable 
response tends to prevent repetition. 

Teacher’s task to make right attractive 
and wrong unpleasant. 

Teacher must be firm in bearing, and 
dignified, and have an air of knowing 
precisely what is to be done. 

The expression of the teacher’s face 
means to the deaf child what tone of 
voice does to the hearing child. 


Special principles : 
1. Never let a child think he can 
make you lose your temper. 
2. Have eyes and ears all the way 
around your head. 
3. Never raise a question of veracity 
on doubtful evidence. 
4. It is better to let a culprit escape 
than to punish unjustly. 
5. Never threaten. 
6. Keep all promises. 
. Frankly admit mistakes or lack of 
information—but don’t let the 
necessity arise too often. 
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8. Never dislike a child, it means 
failure. 

9. Never administer a penalty that 
lowers the child’s self-respect. 

10. Punish to prevent 
never for retribution. 


repetition ; 


11. Forgive the chronic offender 
when he asks, but penalize the 
forgetfulness. 


12. Train to high moral standards. 
13. Never punish in anger. 


14. An angry touch angers a deaf 
child. 


15. Be sure the child knows why he 
is being corrected. 


16. Impress upon him that the ill con- 
duct of others does not excuse 
him. 


17. Insist upon obedience and persist 
in securing it. 

18. Furnish abundant opportunity for 
the exercise of initiative and 
self assertion. 

19. Train to right choices. 

20. Meet a returning culprit half way. 

21. Regard misconduct as an oppor- 
tunity for character building. 

22. Build ties of friendship with 
pupils. 

23. Base all discipline on clearly ex- 
plained principles, to which you 
also are amenable. 

24. Smile on the outside whether you 
feel like it or not. 

25. When you fail, say your prayers, 
get some more fresh air and 
try again. 

“When you consent, consent cordially. 

When you refuse, refuse finally. 

When you punish, punish good 

naturedly. 

Commend often. Never scold.” 

—Jacob Abbott. 


VII—The New Note in Education 


Theme: The teacher as educator—one 
who leads out the capabilities of the 
child. 

A brief survey of some of the modern 

public school procedure. 
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The key note of the modern method is 
the word dynamic. It is education by 
doing. 

The key note of the older method was 
the word static. It was education by 
words. 

Work for gifted children. 

Work for deficient children. 

Our need of dynamic, coupled with great 
care as to its applicability to deaf 
children. 


VIII—Professional Spirit 


Theme: “In the long run men hit only 
what they aim at, Therefore, 
though they fail immediately they 
should aim at something high.” 

Creative and permanent aspects of .our 

work satisfying. 

Satisfaction plus vision needed. 

Need for professional unity. 

Desire of teachers for suitable environ- 
ment for work. 

Need of schools for stable teaching 
body. 
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Need of professional standards 

To keep out the unfit. 

To rule out inadequate 
courses. 

To formulate professional ethics. 

To stabilize salaries, etc. 

To protect the children of our 
schools. 


training 


A scheme of professional unity— 
Standardized training. 
Registration and information. 
Honorary title for qualified teachers. 
Formulation of standards, etc. 


Means of achievement— 
Strengthening the “American Associa- 
tion.” 
Inaugurating action through it. 
Participation in its activities. 
Professional study. 


Co-operation of scientific agencies, re- 
cently apparent, means great impetus 
to our work. 


Are we ready? 


_ History 


By Vircinta TEACHERS 


History AND CURRENT EVENTS IN A 
THIRD AND FourTH GRADE 
AppiE WHITTLESEY 
(Supervised by Miss Fitzgerald) 
History and current events were 
taken up last year in the third grade. 
All was necessarily in very simple form, 
since the work was kept within the 
bounds of the children’s technical lan- 
guage. It was an interesting task on 
the teacher’s part to put into such broad- 
ening use the drills which were a part 

of her “every-days.” 

Miss Fitzgerald’s method gives the 
children a very thorough understanding 
of fundamental language principles, so 
they get clear pictures from language. 
This is made possible by the key and 
the visualization of the thought back of 
each keyword. Since the children get 


these clear mental pictures from the. 
language of the text, a great deal of 
dramatization is not necessary. Instead, 
when they come to a where word, 
phrase, or expression, their thoughts are 
turned to a “place,” and they soon in- 
sist upon some idea of the location of 
that place in relation to where they are. 

In the third grade, history and cur- 
rent events are not so closely related as 
in the fourth, though they are not mere- 
ly biographical. The history consists of 
very short topics given on special days, 
as: 

October 12, Columbus. 

November 11, Armistice Day. 

November ?, Thanksgiving Day, The 
Pilgrims. 

January 19, Robert E. Lee. 

February 12, Abraham Lincoln. 
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February 22, George Washington. 

May 30, Decoration Day. 

Last year the current event topics (for 
the third grade) were chosen with refer- 
ence to their general interest to lead 
the children’s thoughts towards the 
world outside of school. In the class- 
room there was a current event bulletin 
board. Pictures were usually taken from 
the picture sections of the Sunday papers. 

After a lesson was given, the children 
vied with each other in finding the first 
peiture in connection with those on the 
bulletin board. As a result of this work, 
the educational moving pictures, which 
our children have on Saturday night, 
were made more interesting and helpful 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
Since our news reels were always a 
week or two late, the topics were given 
and discussed before they were shown. 
In this way, the children were not mere- 
ly being amused by fast-moving pictures 
but were having fixed in their minds im- 
portant events about which they had 
studied. 

On Monday morning they could scarce- 
ly wait until after devotional period to 
tell what they had seen Saturday night. 
They felt most important because they 
knew something about what had been 
_3hown. Conversation that morning did 
not lag. 

Part of the current event outline used 
in our third grade was: 

Edison and Ford. 

Storms. 

Drydocks (in Virginia). 

The Congressional Medal of Honor 
(Richard E. Byrd). 

Monticello. 

The Mississippi River Flood. 


History AND CuRRENT EVENTS 

During our conversational periods we 
tried to hinge our current events onto 
something with which the children were 
familiar. Hence, such questions as these 
could be asked: 

Who is the Governor of Virginia? 

Where did his brother go? 

How did he go? 
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These topics and all that pertained to 
them laid the foundation for the more 
ideal way in which we hoped to work 
this year, and our expectations have 
been very largely realized. Interest in 
finding pictures and clippings has not 
lagged. At times, there have been more 
than could be taken care of. 

We have tried to make our current 
event and history topics run parallel, so 
that a thing of the past became closely 
connected with a present-day happening. 


From the Outline for the Fourth Grade 
for 1928 
History 
The Discovery of America 
I—Columbus 
a—Why he came 
b—How he came 
c—How long he was on the 
ocean 
I11—The Indians 
I1I—Virginia 
John Smith 
[V—The Pilgrims 
V—tThe Revolutionary War 
VI—Our First President 
Vil—History of the Flag 
V11I—Abraham Lincoln 
I1X—The Presidents 
a—How many there have been 
b—The Virginia Presidents 


CuRRENT Events 
J—Lindbergh 
a—How he went 
b—How long he was in the air 
II—Monticello 
Thomas Jefferson 
I1I—Mount Vernon 
IV—Lincoln Memorial 
V—tThe national Conventions 
Our conversational periods were most 
interesting and helpful. Among other 
things, we have discussed trips across 
the ocean, both in boats and in air- 
planes, and compared our homes and the 
homes of the Indians and Pilgrims. In 
connection with our topic on John Smith, 
we talked about Governor Byrd and his 
famous brother. The children remem- 
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bered that Richard E. Byrd had received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor the 
year before. At the time of Floyd Ben- 
nett’s death, each child recalled the same 
topic and was able to discuss with in- 
terest his great sacrifice. 

In connection with our history topic 
about the Presidents and our current 
event topic about the national conven- 
tions, we discussed the two most impor- 
tant candidates, decided which one we 
wanted and why. This led to a class 
organization, so that the children would 
have some idea of voting. 

Our first map work was in connection 
with history and current events. Maps 
placed on the floor helped very much at 
this time. Then the children were called 
upon to show the general direction of 
places from Staunton. (Incidentally, we 
pointed with the hand rather than the 
forefinger.) This was not considered a 
regular part of our work in geography. 
However, the children did receive cer- 
tain valuable training, which directed 
their thoughts towards the purpose of 
maps. 

Each child is interested in his state 
and its position on the map. The history 
of our flag was first’ given as a Tues- 
day morning patriotic exercise. This 
led up from the first flag to the one that 
we now use, and showed for which 
states some of the stars stand. 

History AND CuRRENT EVENTS 

The introduction of current events in 
the third grade affords the teacher a 
wonderful opportunity to lead the child's 
thoughts into wholesome channels while 
he is young. It was a pleasure to see 
that the children could be interested in 
subjects of this type rather than in mur- 
der trials, and so forth, that were kept 
in the limelight. It is our hope that 
they will hereafter voluntarily choose 
and enjoy educational and worthwhile 
reading matter more than the sensational. 


History IN THE ADVANCED GRADES 
STELLA J. WETHERILL 
I. The Aims of History Teaching: 
a. As in geography, so in history, the 
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child, nowadays, does not learn a lot of 
isolated facts. He must gain a clear idea 
of the forces and sentiments that shape 
a nation. 


b. He does not learn a lot of dates. 
He is led to picture periods of time and 
sequence of events. 


c. In wars he must know the great 
causes, not the details and dates of 
battles. 


d. The act, itself, of a national hero 
is not stressed so much as the influence 
of the act upon a nation or people. 


e. The child must know the origin 
and principles of a government as well 
as the kinds. 

II. Difficulties in Teaching the Deaf 
Child : 

a. The teacher of the deaf has a gi- 
gantic task before her in leading her 
classes along this modern path. 

The big reason is that the average 
deaf child does not understand language 
sufficiently to get much from history or 
current event reading, and. he does not 
enjoy this class of reading. 

Even if the child has language prin- 
ciples pretty straight, the textbooks and 
periodicals are so full of new words and 
expressions that he is lost. The history 
teacher has to do more than teach his- 
tory. She has to help the child under- 
stand all this vocabulary, and she must 
constantly stimulate his interest in read- 
ing, for reading is the soul of all study 
in history. 

b. Another reason is, that the deaf 
child rarely hears anything of a history 
or civic nature discussed outside, ard if 
he lives in a school he has no one out- 
side the classroom with whom he can 
talk about these problems. Therefore, 
the history teacher must also present a 
great many thought questions. 

For instance, the text may say: “The 
coming of the Saxons is one of the 
greatest events in the history of Great 
Britain.” Perhaps the entire chapter’ 
shows why, but it does not state it in so 
many words, and as the deaf child has 
very little power of associating words, 
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when asked why this is true, he cannot 
tell. 

As a chapter progresses, it is well to 
put the thought questions on a side 
slate as they arise, and have them dis- 
cussed before closing a chapter. The 
discussions should be made as general 
and interesting as possible for, as a 
rule, deaf children greatly dislike such 
questions. 

These questions should also be in- 
cluded in some manner in the final 
written lesson, for when the child rea- 
lizes that he is to be held responsible 
for his written opinion, he pays closer 
attention and takes more interest. It 
also enables the teacher to see if her own 
work has been well done. 

Ill. Language Difficulties : 

a. At the close of each chapter, or 
section, there should certainly be a writ- 
ten lesson, for the written language op- 
portunity must not be minimized. 

There should be as little of the ques- 
tion and answer method about it as pos- 
sible, as a child reaching seventh and 
eighth grades should be allowed to give 


this back in his own way, even if he 
does ramble a bit. 
b. An outline is a wise prop, how- 


ever, until the child really knows how 
to study. The deaf child is so prone to 
commit whole paragraphs to memory 
that it seems better, for a while, to draw 
his thought to the steps of an outline 
rather than to a whole paragraph. 

If he has never used an outline, it 
will have to be quite full at the begin- 
ning of the year. It may be as follows: 


The Goths at the Gate 
1. Rome, at the End of the Fourth Cen- 
tury 

a. How the Empire was divided 

b. The capital of each division 

c. What was beginning to happen 

d. Why Britain had to be given up 
2. The Goths 

a. Where they came from 

b. In what country they lived 

c. Describe them 

d. With what they fought 
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The division heading serves as a topic 
sentence, and should be incorporated in 
the paragraph. 

The subdivisions of the outline should 
gradually be condensed, so that at the 
end of the year they will consist merely 
of suggestive words, as: 


1. Rome at the End of the Fourth Cen- 
tury 
Division - capitals - trouble in Rome - 
Britain 
2. The Goths 
Baltic shores-third century-description- 
clubs 
Nouns should be used largely in this 
shorter outline, and it is also an excel- 
lent way to familiarize the child with 
the noun forms of verbs. 


c. It is well with the untrained class 
to let the children write for some time, 
from outlines during study hour and to 
have some of the work at the slates the 
next day to show where sentences might 
have been combined, a clause or a par- 
ticiple or meaningless words left out. 

This exercise is only a means to an 
end. When the class gets the idea, this 
polishing should be done in the study 
period, but anything that makes the child 
feel responsible for better language is 
worth the time. 


d. In our language work, we teach the 
child to begin his long answer with the 
word following the verb, or auxiliary, 
in the question. When did Columbus 
discover America? Columbus 

Perhaps the first exception to the 
above is, “What happened?” but in ad- 
vanced history we meet again and again 
questions, the answers to which are very 
difficult for the deaf child; as, What 
occurred? What was the result? In 
what way did the Crusaders help? 

The best time to teach the class how 
to answer such questions 1s at the time 
they occur, and if they are keeping note- 
books, it is well to let them copy into 
them some of the best ways to answer. 
Examples : 

What was 
voyage ? 


the result of Cabot’s 
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. The voyage gave the English 
. The result was to give the English— 
. The result was that the English 

4. The result was as follows: 

5. The voyage resulted in 

Some other answers which the teacher 
may find interesting to work out in this 
way are: 

What effect did this have? 

Give several reasons why 

What other ill-luck did they have? 

What plan did Drake unfold to the 
King ? 

State three ways in which 

If the class has not had the infinitive 
or the noun clause as predicate noun, 
show this construction clearly, for it 
occurs frequently in history. In fact, 
teach now any and every construction 
that the class seems to need. 

e. It is well also about this time to 
allow a little freer use of flowery lan- 
guage, even though it be “lifted” from 
the book. The children greatly enjoy 
“storm-swept straits,” “dim and distant 
past,” “the sea of darkness,” etc., and 
it does increase the understanding of the 
vocabulary. 


IV. Devices: 


The same devices used for fixing facts 
in geography may be employed in his- 
tory—notebooks, maps, scrapbooks, cards, 
games, and the like. The tracing of voy- 
ages and travels on a wall slate map and 
the individual map is especially impor- 
tant. The teacher who believes in dra- 
matization will find the magazines for 
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public school teachers full of good sug- 
gestions. 


V. Summary: 
1. Keep the child interested in help- 
ful reading. 


2. Present numerous thought ques- 
tions. 

3. Help him understand the difficult 
vocabulary. 


4. Help him give back his understand- 
ing in pleasing, straight English. 
Above all, keep the goal high. <A 
teacher of the deaf must never allow 
herself to feel that it is impossible to 
lead the deaf child to realize the great 
development of the human race and to 
see his country’s place, as well as his 
own, in the great movements of men. 
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I. 


II. 


Two things preeminently neces- III, 
sary: 

Accuracy—‘“Arithmetic Sense.” - 

Three principles on which the course 
is based: 

1. “A thing rightly presented and 
rightly apperceived will be 
rightly remembered.” 

2. Teach as a means to an end. 
(Correlation. ) 

3. “Tie your ends.” (Appercep- 
tion. ) 

Ill. Division of Subject: 
Subject 
Subject-matter 
Arithmetic 4 Aims 
Method 
Preparation a 
L I\ 
Subject : 
A science. Concept of number. 


IV. 





Arithmetic 


By Antra Drisco.y 


Monday, June 25 


a. What is the Course ? 
». The Method—3 claims. 


Based on definite theory and prin- 


ciples. 

Theory: 

General: What is arithmetic? Why I, 
teach it? Its uses: For buying, for I, 


averages, for banking, for budgets, II. 


for savings, etc. 


General Aim—Best Mental Discipline. 





what follows? 
Subject-matter : 
What ‘to omit. 
Problem-work. 
Aims: 
General. 
Methods : 
General. Specific. 
Preparation: Dignity of profession. 
Of one’s self. In the subject. 
Summary : 


What to teach. 


Specific. 
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V. Conclusion: 


Consider child as an_ individual, 
Praise. Don’t discourage. 


Tuesday, June 26 
Practical Work 
Primary Work. 
Summary of Monday. Work. 
Division of Outline: 
Kindergarten, Primary, 
diate, Grammar. 

Kindergarten : 

3 Characteristics : 
Entirely oral, Entirely concrete, 
Child not held responsible. 

4 Divisions of Work: 
Correlation, Comparison, Accura- 
cy, Visualization. 
Correlation: 
With objects by 
(3 Steps. ) 
Comparison : 
As to size (3 steps). 
Visualization : 
First step in preparation for prob- 
lems. 
Accuracy : 
Group work. Counting concretely 
to 9. 


Interme- 


“Group Work” 


. Primary Work: 


Correlation, Comparison, Accuracy, 
Visualization problems. 
Correlation : 
With action 
activities, 
Comparison: As to size, length, ¢ 
pacity, leading up to 2 pt, m 
1 qt., 12 in. in 1 ft. 
Visualization: Steps 1, 2, 3. 
Problems : 
Number stories (no answers), Lit- 
tle problems (acted out), Orig- 
inal problems. 


With child's 


work. 
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V. Accuracy—lIts necessity, How to 
get it. 

1. Counting to 100 by 1-10-5-2-4. 

2. Combination group work. 

3. Transition to the abstract. 

4. Combinations to 5, 9, 13, 18. 

5. Carrying in addition. 

6. Families. 

Series work begun. 

8. Column adding. 

9. Subtraction as such. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 explained and 
illustrated. 


Wednesday, June 27 
Intermediate Work. 
I. Resumé of Primary Work: 

Base work on experiences of the 
child; drill for practice, back to 
the concrete for use. 

II. Work of the Intermediate. 

1. Accuracy work with whole num- 
bers. 

2. U. S. money. 

3. Denominate numbers (for meas- 
urements ). 

4. Factors. 

5. Fractions. 
6. Decimals. 
?. Problems. 

8. Use of X. 

9. Equations. 

III. Accuracy Work With Whole Num- 
bers : 

Counting by 8-3-6-9-7. 

Notation and numeration to 1,060,- 
000,000,000. 

Series work stressed. 
stressed (carrying). 

Multiplication by 2, 4, 8, 3, 6, 9, 7. 
Division within tables with re- 
mainder, Short division, Long di- 
vision. 

Intermediate Work. 
IV. Problem Work 
cussed : 

Based on visualization, not processes. 

Used to cultivate arithmetic sense. 

5 Principles underlying problem 

work. 

Acting out problems. 


Subtraction 


Thoroughly Dis- 
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Order of problems. 
Talking over problems. 
V. Salient Points Illustrated : 
Games for 7, 5 and prime. 
Making change as salesmen do. 
A currency payroll. 
Fractions: Name word, Short way 
to add. 
Use of x. 
problems. 
VI. Test and Children’s Notebooks: 
Notebooks compiled by themselves. 


Transition to written 


Thursday, June 28 
Grammar Work. 

I. Resumé of Intermediate Work: 
Develop the mind of the child. 
Keep aims in mind. 

Il. Work in the Advanced or Grammar 

Department : 

Accuracy. 

Measurements; square root. 
Fractions and decimals. 
Metric system. 

. Equations. 

6. Per cent and applications. 
. Savings and interest. 

8. Banks and their use. 

9. Personal accounts, budgets 
10. Club accounts. 


oo no 


or 


11. Graphs. 
ltl. Accuracy: “5-Minute Daily Drill.” 
Measurements, “Tie your ends,” 


Base area of rectangles on rows; 
area of triangles on rectangles; 
area of circles, on triangles; of 
cylinders, on circles, ete. 
Decimals and per cents as fractions. 
Graphs of temperature, averages, 
etc. 
Grammar Department. 
IV. Salient Points Illustrated: 
Reading complex fractions. 
Use of equations. 
Method of presenting percentage. 
Business forms. 
Insurance. 
Thought problems. 
V. Brief Summary of the Course. 
VI. Distinctive Features of the Course: 
Group work. 
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Early use of X. 

Combination group work. 

Transition to the abstract. 

Presentation of multiplication. 

Transition to written work in prob- 
lems. 

Problem work in general. 

Presentation of percentage. 


Friday, June 29 


Practical Demonstrations. 
Primary Department: — 
I. Combination group work. 
II. Transition to the abstract. 
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Object: To give the child the correct 
concept of addition. 


Intermediate Department : 

A currency payroll. 

Object: To show the child a very 
practical use of U. S. money, and 
the relative position of dollars 
and cents. 


Advanced Department: 
I. Presentation of percentage. 
II. Writing per cents in three ways. 
Object: To show the pupil the percent 
as one form of the fraction. 
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Fred DeLand, formerly Superintendent of the 

Volta Bureau, Editor of the Volta Review, and 

Secretary of the Association, who died on Septem- 

ber 23rd at his home in Maryland. A tribute to 

Mr. DeLand will appear in an early number of 
the Volta Review. 
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Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College offers courses in 
the Jena Method of Speech-Reading during the aca- 
demic year 1928-1929. Students enter at the begin- 
ning of any term: fall, September 26; winter, January 
2; spring, April 1. For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 


Department of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Bessie L. Whitaker, A.M., Associate Professor—Anna M. Bunger, Assistant 








MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Regular Course Jena Method 
Demonstrated in brief outline courses. 
Normal Training 
Ad ed C For teachers of deafened adults. 
ene — For teachers of hard of hearing children 


Adapted to the progress of the individual. in the Public Schools. 


30 lessons including daily class practice. 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








New England School of Speech-Reading 


ANNOUNCING 
Fall Opening, October 1, 1928 


Regular and Normal Courses 
Special Graded Classes 
Round Table Timely Topics 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
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